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typists  working  in  a  very  noisy  room 
exert  far  more  pressure  on  the  keys. 
Working  under  the  handicap  of  noise, 
they  must  use  more  energy  than  if 
they  labored  in  quiet  surroundings. 
Noise  breeds  mental  confusion,  is  often 
responsible  for  misunderstood  orders, 
indicates  wear  and  tear  on  things  that 
should  be  preserved,  and  produces  in 
people  an  over-stimulation  that  tends 
to  make  the  present  race  dangerously 
nervous. 

Regulations  should  prohibit  loudspeak- 
ers blaring  into  the  streets,  useless 
tooting  of  automobile  horns,  the  excessive 
use  of  the  sirens  of  fire  engines  respond- 
ing to  calls  at  night,  the  rough  handling 
of  ash  cans,  and  the  employment  of 
cow  bells  and  screeching  horns  by  junk 
wagons  and  fish  peddlers.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  automobile  toots 
are  unnecessary.  It  will  not  be  long 
until  the  average  citizen  will  regard 
noisy  streets  with  as  much  disfavor  as 
he  now  does  those  that  lack  proper 
provision    for  waste. 

The  United  States  has  created  many 
things  that  are  the  envy  of  the  world. 
One  of  our  next  duties  is  so  to  reduce 
national  din  that  we  shall  he  able  to 
say,  in  truth,  that  here  within  our 
borders  are  also  the  quietest  cities  in 
the  world. 

— A  una  Kay  '35 

SILENT  MUSIC 

Beauty  is  the  theme  song  of  the 
universe.  It  is  not  always  a  happy 
thing;  it  may  sob  with  grief  as  well  as 
laugh  with  joy.  It  may  be  calm  and 
peaceful,  but  it  is  often  fierce,  intense! 

\\'hatever  emotion  beauty  holds,  it  is 
always  filled  with  music.    There  was 


music  in  the  storm  last  night  as  it  swept 
by  in  fury ;  there  was  music  in  the  garden 
this  morning  as  it  lay  all  green  and  gold 
in  the  sunshine.  There  is  music  in  the 
factory  where  human  heartbeats  are 
stifled  in  the  hard,  grinding  shriek  of 
machinery — wild,  discordant  music, 
filled  with  notes  of  patience,  longing, 
weariness,  and  despair.  There  is  ex- 
quisite harmony  in  the  morning  sunrise, 
glory  and  glamour  in  the  flaming  sunset, 
deep  peace  and  awe  in  the  starry  night. 
There  is  hope,  joy,  expectancy  in  the 
song  of  birth;  slow,  solemn,  wistful 
mystery  in  the  song  of  death.  Life 
is  music,  silent  music! 

We  all  know  of  some  men  who  are 
able  to  interpret  life's  music.  These 
are  musicians,  but  they  cannot  create; 
they  can  only  discover.  Many  of  us 
hear  life's  music,  and,  though  we  cannot 
express  it,  we  feel  it  the  great  influence 
of  our  existence.  Too  many  of  us  cannot 
hear  it  at  all.  These  are  they  who,  after 
going  through  life's  hardships,  turn 
bitter,  despise  mankind,  and  deny  God. 

Those  who  do  hear  life's  magnificent 
symphony  are  as  immortal  as  beauty, 
as  eternal  as  song;  they  know  the  life  of 
the  soul.  To  them  the  silent  music 
is  like  a  flaming  torch  to  guide  their 
way.  The  glow  from  the  smallest  candle 
shines  forth  in  the  pitch  dark  of  the 
largest  hall,  lighting  the  way  for  the 
stranger.  Light  breaks  through  and 
dispels  the  gloom,  but  gloom  can  never 
extinguish  light. 

Open  your  eyes  to  beauty,  and  its 
silent  music  will  fill  your  soul.  It 
will  help  you  to  overlook  the  tiny, 
almost  inaudible  discords  of  life.  Listen 
to  the  magnificent  theme  song  of  the 
universe, 

—Ruth  Tracy  '35 
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lectures; 


On  Wednesday,  October  3,  1934,  we 
had  our  first  assembly  for  the  new 
course  in  Municipal  Government.  This 
is  the  only  course  of  its  kind  to  be 
given  in  any  of  the  Boston  High  Schools; 
so  we,  the  pupils  of  Jamaica  Plain  High, 
realize  and  appreciate  the  efiforts  of  our 
Headmaster,  Mr.  Lacey,  to  further  our 
knowledge  of  the  management  of  city 
affairs. 

The  initiatory  address  was  given 
by  Budget  Commissioner  Charles  J. 
Fox  and  was  entitled  "The  Financing 
of  the  City  of  Boston."  Mr.  Fox 
explained  many  facts  concerning  the 
management  of  the  City  Budget,  hitherto 
unknown  to  us.  Due  to  the  distribution 
of  outlines,  the  address  was  more 
deeply  appreciated  in  all  its  rami- 
fications. 

This  talk  proved  most  interesting  and 
educational.  We  are  very  grateful  to 
Mr.  Fox  for  making  our  first  assembly 
a  success  and  are  looking  forward  to 
hearing  him  again. 

II 

The  second  in  the  series  of  talks  on 
Municipal  Government  was  given  on 
Wednesday,  October  10,  1934,  by  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Kelly,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Assessors. 

The  topic  was  "The  Assessment  of 
the  City  of  Boston."    Mr.  Kelly  gave 


us  much  valuable  information,  from 
which  we  were  able  to  gain  added 
knowledge  concerning  taxation  in  our 
city. 

We  thank  Mr.  Kelly  for  having  spared 
the  time  to  bring  to  us  his  interesting 
data  and  look  forward  to  another  address 
from  him. 

ni 

Instead  of  the  regular  Wednesday 
assembly  for  the  Course  in  Municipal 
Government,  on  Tuesday,  October  16, 
1934,  the  pupils  assembled  in  the  audi- 
torium for  a  most  interesting  period. 
Because  this  was  National  Surgeons' 
Week,  we  were  honored  by  the  presence 
of  Dr.  G.  Allan  Craig,  Superintendent 
of  the  Charlotte  Hungerford  Hospital 
of  Torrington,  Connecticut,  as  our 
guest  speaker. 

In  his  talk  on  "Making  Life  Healthful 
and  Useful,"  Doctor  Craig  gave  us 
a  brief  history  of  the  art  of  healing  and 
also  many  interesting,  helpful,  and 
amusing  pointers  on  keeping  well. 
Only  too  quickly  did  the  period  pass. 
After  a  few  words  from  our  Headmaster, 
Mr.  Lacey,  the  assembly  was  brought 
to  a  close. 

We  all  enjoyed  Dr.  Craig's  talk 
immensely  and  sincerely  hope  that  soon 
again  it  will  be  our  pleasure  to  hear  him 
speak.  — Ruth  Musgrave,  '35 
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WHAT  NOT 


WALKING  STICKS 
On  the  first  floor  of  my  grandmother's 
house  is  a  closet,  a  large,  roomy,  dark 
one.  Being  the  possessor  of  an  insati- 
able curiosity,  I  had  wished  many  times 
to  investigate  it,  but  an  opportune  time 
never  occurred. 

One  afternoon,  not  a  rainy  one  as 
is  usually  the  case  when  one  starts  to 
dig  up  old  souvenirs,  I  was  alone  in  the 
house  and  quite  bored  with  myself  and 
the  world  in  general.  I  had  thought  of 
many  forms  of  diversion,  but  none  of 
them  seemed  at  all  exciting.  I  desired  to 
investigate  mysterious  regions  and  de- 
cided upon  the  closet.  I  approached 
the  door  with  great  trepidation,  because 
I  had  read  in  one  of  my  brother's 
Street  and  Smith  detective  magazines 
the  evening  before,  that  skeletons  and 
all  sorts  of  gruesome  things  are  con- 
cealed in  such  places.  Inside  I  found 
no  remnants  of  my  "dear  departed  an- 
cestors", however;  instead  were  rows  of 
walking  sticks.  Grandmother  had  often 
related  the  family  history  to  me,  so  that 
in  glancing  at  the  sticks,  I  could  picture 
their  former  owners. 

The  first  was  a  beautifully  carved 
stick  with  an  expensive-looking  handle 
and  tip.  Uncle  Jack,  the  dandy,  would, 
no  doubt,  claim  ownership  of  this  one. 
A  pitiful  little  tale  was  told  by  the  next, 
a  well-worn,  sturdy  stick.  It  recalled 
to  my  mind,  a  little  old  lady,  crippled  in 
childhood,  who  had  hobbled  her  wa>- 
through  life  with  a  brave  smile  on  her 
lips  and  a  kind  word  for  everyone.  That 
the  next  stick  had  been  used  frequently 
in  very  hard  and   rough  places  was 


evident  from  the  cracks  and  dents  in  it. 
My  grand  aunt,  Delia,  had  shocked  the 
people  of  her  day  by  her  mannish  attire 
and  athletic  prowess.  Her  favorite 
pastime  had  been  mountain  climbing 
with  this  same,  trusty  stick  as  her  only 
companion.  Another  of  these  canes  had 
been  broken  and  glued  together.  This 
probably  belonged  to  tyrannical  old 
Uncle  Dan,  who,  probably,  smashed  it 
during  a  fit  of  anger.  Last  of  all  was  an 
exquisitely  carved  one  which  might  be 
traced  to  Cousin  Ruth,  the  fastidious. 
I  recalled  Grandmother  had  told  me 
that  Cousin  Ruth  used  it  principally  to 
keep  dogs  and  dirty  children  from  touch- 
ing her  dainty  clothes. 

A  sharp  pain  brought  me  back  from 
the  land  of  romantic  fancies.  I  had 
been  sitting  on  the  floe  all  this  while 
and  a  cramp  was  the  result.  No  doubt 
this  sounds  rather  disillusioning,  but  it 
is  so  hard  to  be  romantic  when  your 
legs  have  gone  to  sleep. 

—  Marion  Shaw  '36 

*    *  * 

SOLITUDE 

I  love  to  roam  in  mountain  climes 
Beside  the  quiet  inland  sea 
\\'here  I  can  hear  the  whispering  pines, 
Chanting  their  quiet  songs  for  me. 

From  mountain  side  across  the  lake 
I  see  the  moon  on  hilly  throne. 
It  slowly  soars,  then  starts  to  make 
A  pathway  straight  to  me  alone. 

— Thomas  Dolan  '3G 
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MY  SACRED  AUNT 

"Hello,  is  that  you,  Betty?  I've 
only  a  minute;  so  please  don't  interrupt. 
Mother  said  you  could  come  over  this 
afternoon  and  stay  all  night.  We've  got 
to  get  that  story  started,  you  know. 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  scream  if  we  won 
again?  What  did  you  say?  Oh,  I 
spent  my  prize  money  this  morning  on 
some  new  clothes.  You're  going  to, 
next  Saturday?  Fine.  See  you  in  an 
hour.    Bye,  Pal." 

"Say,  you've  been  here  an  hour,  and 
we  haven't  done  a  thing  but  talk.  Let's 
get  down  to  business.  The  Weekly 
Journal  Contest  closes  Monday,"  Alice 
said  suddenly,  remembering  their  story. 

"It  ought  to  be  a  snap  compared  to 
that  awful  cross-word  puzzle.  The  old 
thing  took  us  over  six  hours  to  do." 

"Sure,"  replied  Alice,  "but  the  ques- 
tion is,  will  it  be  easier?" 

"Now  for  the  title,"  suggested  Alice. 
"It  ought  to  be  one  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion." 

"Oh,  the  title?  We'll  choose  it  at  the 
end  It's  easier  that  way.  The  first 
thing  is  the  characters.'' 

"Oh,  no,  first  is  the  plot." 

"Well,  " 

"Yes,  well,  " 

"Let's  just  sit  and  think  for  awhile." 

"Say,  we've  been  dozing  here  for 
almost  an  hour." 

"Oh,  my  sacred  aunt,  I  can't  think  of 
a  thing." 

"Speaking  of  aunts,  have  you  heard 
the  latest  about  Aunt  Julia?  Remember 
my  telling  you  she  was  going  to  have 
her  picture  taken.  I  sent  her  a  lovely 
corsage  of  flowers,  but  she  insisted  on 
wearing  a  spray  of  pink  geraniums,  and 
pink  geraniums  she  got,  much  to  the 
photographer's  disgust." 

"Yes,  and  remember  when  we  went 


up  in  the  attic  and  dressed  up  in  those 
old  clothes  she's  kept  for  ages.  Didn't 
she  raise  Cain!  We  weren't  even  al- 
lowed to  go  near  her  for  several  weeks." 

"It  wasn't  exactly  a  punishment  for 
us." 

"No,  but,  really,  she  is  a  good  scout." 

"Silenceall!  Ithinkl'vegot  an  idea." 

"That  surely  was  a  long  five  minutes! 
Come  on,  Palsy,  tell  me.  No!  Don't.  I 
guessed.  It's  going  to  be  about  Aunt 
Julia." 

"That's  right.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
think  of  some  of  the  amusing  things 
she's  done,  like  the  geranium  and  her 
funny  old  attic. " 

"Well,  how  about  the  time  she  started 
to  adopt  all  the  cats  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. At  night,  they  used  to  get  to- 
gether and  hold  a  concert.  One  night 
Old  Man  Reily  threw  a  shoe  at  them; 
she  got  up  and  calmly  threw  it  back." 

"Yes,  and  she  certainly  could  throw 
straight.  Some  boys  were  teasing  a 
puppy  in  her  back  yard.  She  got  so 
angry  that  she  went  out  and  pelted 
them  with  green  apples." 

"Wait  a  minute,  now.  My  pencil's 
broken." 

"Oh,  I  say,  let's  put  in  some  of  the 
nice  things  she's  done,  too.  I'll  never 
forget  the  day  I  fell  out  of  the  apple 
tree  and  sprained  my  ankle.  The  week 
I  spent  there  was  such  fun.  Aunt 
Julia  told  about  when  she  was  'sweet 
sixteen'  and  used  to  sneak  out  to  go 
gadding  about.  She  went  to  China  a 
long  time  ago,  you  know.  Her  sister's 
a  missionary.  She  brought  back  all 
kinds  of  queer  things.  She  knows  a 
story  about  every  one.  I  had  more  at- 
tention that  week  than  I  usually  get 
in  a  year  from  her." 

"I  thought  it  was  sweet  of  her  to  send 
me  that  afghan  and  jelly  when  I  was 
sick." 
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"The  trouble  with  being  sick  in  her 
house  is  the  odd  medicines  she  gives 
you.  She  doesn't  beheve  in  modern 
remedies  and  mixes  her  own  concoc- 
tions. Sometimes  they're  better  than 
usual;  sometimes  they  have  the  oddest 
odors." 

"If  she'd  only  bring  her  clothes  up  to 
date.  The  hat  she  wears  with  the  bunch 
of  berries  dangling  over  her  ear  and  that 
carpetbag  of  a  pocketbook  make  most 
anyone  giggle." 

"She  got  on  the  train  one  day  carry- 
ing that  bag  and  when  the  conductor 
came  around  to  collect  her  money,  she 
began  fishing  for  it.  First  she  pulled 
out  her  knitting,  then  a  bundle  of  old 
letters,  then  a  quarter.  While  the  poor 
conductor  stood  waiting  for  the  rest, . 
she  slowly  and  carefully  took  out  each 
article,  frequently  making  a  comment  to 
the  conductor  about  it.  While  she  still 
fished  for  the  remaining  nickel,  the 
man,  discouraged  in  his  work,  hastily 
departed." 

"Now  we've  got  the  ball  rolling,  how 
are  we  going  to  stop  it?  At  this  rate, 
we  could  go  on  recalling  incidents  for- 
ever." 

"Oh,  there's  the  door-bell  ringing. 
Wonder  who  it  is?  Well,  how  about  the 
time  when  she  " 

"When  she  what  "  asked  a  voice. 

"Aunt  Julia,"  Betty  gasped,  "what 
are  you  doing  here?" 

"Just  because  I  haven't  visited  here 
since  last  Christmas  doesn't  mean  I 
can't  ever,  does  it?" 

"No." 

"I  came  to  tell  you  about  a  surprise 
I've  been  planning." 

"A  surprise?"  questioned  Betty  as 
she  quietly  gathered  up  the  scattered 
sheets  of  paper. 

"Yes.  I'm  getting  old,  and,  before  I 
die,  I  want  to  do  some  more  traveling. 
I  don't  fancy  going  alone;  so  you  two 


are  going  abroad  with  me  this  summer." 

"To  Europe — this  summer!  Oh,  Aunt 
Julia,  you  darling." 

"I  can't  believe  it.  Did  mother  really 
say  I  could  go?"  exclaimed  Alice,  jump- 
ing up  quickly  and  rushing  to  Aunt 
Julia. 

"What's  that  you're  writing,  the 
Great  American  Novel?"  asked  the  old 
lady,  noting  the  girl's  story. 

"Nothing,  no,  nothing  at  all,"  Alice 
said,  vainly  trying  to  hide  it. 

"Come,  come,  let  me  see  it." 

"We'll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes. 
We're  going  upstairs.  Oh,  what  a 
break;  she'll  probably  never  speak  to 
us  again,  let  alone  take  us  on  a  trip," 
sobbed  Betty,  throwing  herself  with  a 
thump  on  her  bed. 

"It  was  just  too  good  to  be  true. 
Why,  why  did  we  have  to  choose  her  to 
write  about?"  and  she,  too,  began  to 
weep. 

"Girls,  girls,  what's  keeping  you?  Do 
come  down." 

Betty  and  Alice  exchanged  glances. 
Those  tones  didn't  express  angei .  If 
anything,  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight 
chuckle  in  her  voice.  "Coming!"  they 
cried,  and  rushed  pell-mell  down  stairs. 

She  was  chuckling;  in  fact  when 
she  saw  the  girls'  troubled  faces,  she 
began  to  laugh.  "If  you  had  only 
told  me  you  were  writing  about  me, 
I  could  have  given  you  some  first- 
hand information.  As  it  is,  though, 
it's  quite  a  story.  Come  sit  down. 
I'll  tell  you  some  more  things  to  put 
in  it." 

About  six  months  later  the  girls 
were  in  a  hub-bub  of  confusion. 
Clothing  -hats,  shoes,  dresses,  were 
strewn  all  over  the  room.  What  was 
happening,  you  ask?  They  had  just 
spent  their  prize  money,  of  course. 

—  Drcntha  Tester  '35 
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ANTI-CLIMAX 

Jimmy  was  a  born  gambler.  Ever 
since  he  had  been  a  child,  he  had  gone 
in  for  every  sort  of  contest  imaginable. 
He  had  done  cross-word  puzzles,  jig- 
saw puzzles,  anagrams,  letter-ins  and 
letter-outs  and  all  the  rest  of  them; 
he  counted  the  dots  in  this  picture, 
looked  for  the  hidden  men  in  that 
picture,  and  found  the  horses  in  a 
third.  He  wrote  stories  on  the  merits 
of  flour,  soap,  spaghetti,  and  baking 
powder.  He  told  the  world  how  soft 
and  cool  and  refreshing  this  cream 
or  that  perfume  or  soap  was  to  his 
skin. 

From  all  this,  you  may  have  gathered 
that  Jimmy  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  are,  in  their  own  opinions,  deserv- 
ing of  a  grand  time;  but,  unfortunately 
for  him,  his  parents  were  good,  honest, 
hardworking  citizens.  In  consequence, 
Jimmy  was  always  on  the  lookout 
for  a  way  to  easy  riches. 

Of  course,  he  had  tried  other  methods. 
Chief  among  these  were  lotteries  with 
chances  on  this  or  that  at  ten  cents 
each.  He  even  at  one  time  had  taken 
a  ticket  on  the  Irish  Sweepstakes, 
but  that  was  a  little  too  steep — two 
dollars  and  a  half  and  nothing  but  a 
lot  of  excitement  in  return. 

He  was  always  making  bets  in 
school.  It  was  not  at  all  unusual, 
if  you  happened  to  be  in  Jimmy's 
vicinity,  to  hear,  "Betcha  two  bits 
he  doesn't."  "Hey,  if  he  doesn't  come 
in  first,  I'll  hand  out  half  a  'buck' 
to  anyone  who'll  take  me  up  on  it." 
In  fact,  after  a  while  you  almost  got 
into  the  spirit  of  it  yourself. 

Of  course,  there  were  times  when 
these  wagers  got  Jimmy  into  a  lot  of 
trouble  as  well.  At  one  time  he  said 
that  if  he  didn't  pass  a  certain  exam, 
he'd   run   around   the  block  twenty 


times.  But,  it  happened  that  he  just 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  see  the  questions 
ahead  of  time;  so  Jimmy  merited  but 
a  low  thirty  on  his  test.  Dismissal 
found  him  waiting  for  his  companions 
with  a  cheerful  "do  or  die"  grin  on 
his  face.  But  after  the  first  five 
rounds,  the  grin  had  faded  and,  in 
its  place,  there  was  a  look  that  seemed 
to  plead  for  mercy.  Ten  rounds  found 
him  totally  exhausted. 

Next  day  his  mother  couldn't  under- 
stand why  Jimmy  couldn't  or  wouldn't 
drag  himself  out  of  bed.  This  time, 
however,  it  wasn't  laziness,  but  sore 
muscles  and  a  lame  back  that  kept 
him  from  getting  up  even  half  an  hour 
after  he  was  called,  as  was  his  custom. 

There  were  other  minor  misfortunes, 
naturally,  but  outside  of  a  constantly 
empty  purse  and  hurt  pride  at  times, 
Jimmy  generally  turned  out  all  right. 

Then,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  it  seemed, 
came  Jimmy's  chance  of  a  life  time.  He 
was  to  write  an  essay  on  the  significance 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
first  prize  to  be  one  hundred  dollars. 

Now,  Jimmy  had  the  usual  boy's 
aversion  to  anything  at  all  like  work. 
But  a  hundred  dollars!  "Gosh,  that  was 
something  else  again!" 

So  Jimmy  started  on  his  masterpiece. 
He  worked  faithfully,  and,  although  at 
times  he  felt  like  pulling  out  his  hair 
by  the  roots,  at  the  end  of  the  week  he 
passed  in  his  paper  which  he  modestly 
considered  was  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  the  Declaration,  itself. 

Days  went  by,  dragging,  standing 
still,  but  finally  came  the  great  day  on 
which  the  winners  were  to  be  announced. 
Jimmy  had  more  than  an  ordinary 
interest  in  the  affair,  for  he  had  made 
bets  of  no  small  sum  on  the  outcome  of 
the  contest  and  stood  to  lose  much. 

As  the  great  moment  neared,  Jimmy 
felt  himself  on  pins  and  needles.  A 
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few  minutes  more  and  he  would  be  the 
idol  of  the  school. 

But  what  was  this  Mr.  Rogers  was 
saying?  "It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  give  this  check  for  one  hundred  dollars 
to  Kenneth  Johnson  for  his  excellent 
essay." 

Jimmy  left  the  assembly  in  a  daze. 
His  debts  assumed  huge  proportions,  and 
he  wondered  what  would  become  of  him. 
He  was  too  stunned  to  think  clearly; 
he  felt  as  though  he  had  been  hit  from 
behind  with  a  club. 

Suddenly,  he  felt  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  He  turned  to  find  .Mr. 
MacDonald,  his  English  teacher,  stand- 
ing behind  him.  The  truth  suddenly 
dawned  on  Jimmy — there  had  been 
a  mistake,  of  course.  He  had  known 
all  the  time  that  his  couldn't  be  bettered 
by  Kenneth  Johnson  or  any  other. 

As  he  eagerly  listened  for  the  wonder- 
ful news,  he  heard  the  teacher  say, 
"James,  I  was  very  agreeably  surprised 
by  your  work  on  that  assignment.  If 
you  continue  the  good  work,  I  assure 
you  I'll  do  my  best  to  pass  you  for  the 
term." 

—  Mary  Diiiceii,  '35 


BUTTERFLIES 

Dainty  bits  of  sheerest  hue, 
Gleaming  shades  of  palest  blue. 
Creamy  drops  of  silvery  sheen 
Golden  yellow,  lightest  green. 
Flittering  o'er  awakening  flowers 
In  sunny  fields  and  shady  bowers, 
Pausing  lightly  on  a  vine, 
On  crystal  tears  of  dew  lo  dine. 
When  the  dusky  shadow  falls, 
Echoes  come  from  fairy  halls; 
The  butterflies  return  to  sleep 
And  let  the  moon  their  vigil  keep. 

— Eleanor  Fiinicgan  '36 


WORKSHOP 

The  place,  deserted  save  for  the  warm 
afternoon  sun,  which  flickers  through 
the  skylight,  laying  a  patch  of  bright- 
ness interlaced  with  the  swaying  sha- 
dows of  grapevines  on  the  dusty  floor, 
fascinates  a  chance  explorer.  A  faint 
odor  of  sawdust,  rope,  glue  and  paint 
mingles  with  the  fragrance  of  warm 
earth  and  ripening  grapes.  The  peaceful 
quiet  of  the  afternoon  steals  over  the 
intruder  as  he  enters  the  workshop. 
All  is  in  order,  tools  carefully  sharpened 
and  hung  up,  brushes  cleaned  and  dried, 
paint  cans  covered,  the  wood  for  carving 
carefully  stacked  at  one  side,  string, 
tacks,  screw-eyes,  pins  and  other  small 
articles  placed  in  their  boxes,  the  chips 
brushed  into  a  corner,  and  the  finished 
parts  in  repose  on  the  bench. 

A  figure,  uncanny  in  its  human  form, 
swings  from  a  hook  over  the  work- 
table.  It  hangs  limp  as  though  it  had 
no  joints.  Its  face,  flesh-colored,  with 
vivid  lips  and  cheeks,  has  a  prominent 
aquiline  nose  and  high  cheek-bones. 
Thick  black  hair  falls  in  ringlets  on  its 
broad  shoulders.  The  well-shaped  head 
rests  on  the  manly  chest,  staring  at  the 
ground  beneath  with  deep-set  blue 
eyes.  The  tapering  hands,  slightly 
curved,  hang  loosely  at  the  sides.  A 
white  satin  blouse  with  full  sleeves 
gathered  at  the  wrists  and  studded  with 
brilliant  diamonds  is  belted  at  the  waist 
with  a  broad  golden  sash  which  catches 
a  ray  of  sunlight  on  its  way  to  a  jeweled 
toe.  Around  the  neck  is  a  satin  ruff 
with  a  multicolored  diamond  on  the  top 
of  each  fold.  Its  blue  velvet  breeches 
finished  at  the  knee  with  gold  braid 
are  set  off  by  crimson  hose  which 
display  shapely  legs.  The  dainty  feet 
dangle  helplessly,  enclosed  in  trim  low 
black  shoes  weighted  by  heavy  buckles 
of  gold  set  with  precious  stones.  A 
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blue  velvet  cloak  lined  with  flaming 
crimson  hangs  gallantly  from  its  shoul- 
ders. On  the  floor  below  lies  the  blue 
hat  with  the  crimson  and  white  plumes 
which  had  fallen  from  his  bowed  head 
as  the  merry  breeze  swung  the  lonely 
marionette  to  and  fro  in  the  empty  room. 

The  charming  prince,  for  such  he 
must  be,  looks  happy  as  he  swings  on 
his  strings.  One  wonders  what  he  is 
thmking  of — perhaps  of  his  first  per- 
formance before  an  admiring  audience, 
for  he  is  very  dashing;  perhaps  of  the 
beautiful  princess  he  is  to  win  by  his 
brave  deeds;  perhaps  of  the  slender 
mould  of  his  graceful  legs;  perhaps  of 
his  magnificent  clothes.  So,  quietly; 
lest  we  disturb  him,  we  steal  away  from 
the  peaceful  workshop. 

— Priscilla  Pickett,  '36 

ROYAL  PREROGATIVE 

Crowds  throng  the  streets  of  the 
village  of  St.  John.  People  are  attired 
in  their  festival  clothing.  Their  eyes 
are  dancing  brightly,  and  their  faces 
are  wreathed  in  smiles.  Suddenly 
a  shout  breaks  through  the  crowd ! — yes, 
they  are  just  turning  the  corner  in  a 
stately  open  carriage  drawn  by  four 
prancing  steeds.  The  Princess  Marcia 
and  Prince  Arthur  are  the  occupants  of 
this  carriage  which  is  winding  its  way 
to  the  lovely  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
where  they  are  to  be  wed. 

The  kindly  princess  and  handsome 
prince  bow  and  smile  to  the  cheering 
crowd  who  render  the  passage  of  the 
carriage  almost  impossible. 

We  pause  for  a  moment  to  gaze  at  this 
much-adored  princess.  Ah — surely  these 
people  should  love  her.  Such  a  sweet 
face  and  honest  eyes  betray  only  love  and 
kindness.  A  soft,  yet  bright  smile 
plays  continually  about  her  beautifully- 


moulded  lips.  But,  wait — is  there 
not  a  slight  tremble  at  their  corners? 
Her  deep,  blue  eyes  do  not  dance  to  the 
tune  played  by  her  lips.  They  do  not 
seem  to  see  the  enthusiastic  crowds — 
a  slight,  misty  look  shrouds  them  and 
often  her  dark,  curling  lashes  sweep 
her  cheeks. 

But,  there — who  could  be  gayer  than 
the  Prince?  He  bows,  smiles,  even 
laughs,  and  now  and  then  waves  a 
shapely  hand.  Suddenly,  he  passes  a 
hand  across  his  brow  and  slightly  shakes 
his  head,  but  he  smiles  and  bows  again. 
Yet  his  eyes  hold  a  gloomy  expression, 
and,  although  he  smiles,  the  strained 
look  about  his  eyes  and  mouth  bespeaks 
not  happiness.  Ah! — the  people  are 
cheering  more  noisily  still!  The  carriage 
has  stopped  before  the  quaint  cathedral. 

But  one  spectator  is  not  happy  with 
the  rest.  He  gazes  from  the  window  of 
his  modestly-furnished  studio  on  the 
scene  below.  As  his  gaze  lingers  on  the 
lovely  princess,  a  momentary  expression 
of  happiness  flickers  across  his  face. 
This  is  instantly  changed  to  one  of 
pain,  and,  watching  the  regal  couple 
ascend  the  cathedral  steps,  his  shoulders 
sag,  and  his  head  drops  to  the  desk, 
scattering  a  neat  pile  of  closely-written 
manuscript. 

Among  the  grasses  and  flowers  of  a 
field  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
sits  a  young  girl.  A  far-away  expression 
fills  her  eyes,  and,  as  she  hears  in  the 
distance  the  chimes  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  and  the  renewed  cheers  of 
the  crowd,  a  single  tear  rolls  down  her 
cheek. 

— Ruth  M  us  grave  '35 

*      *  ;|: 

BUS-ATTRACTION 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  bus  starting 
ofT  at  night  on  a  long  journey?  Maybe 
you  envy  the  neat-looking  people  who 
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are  stepping  into  it,  finding  seats,  and 
placing  baggage  in  the  rack.  Vou 
perhaps  sigh  to  yourself,  "There  go 
some  lucky  people  off  on  a  nice  bus 
ride.  111  bet  some  of  them  are  on 
their  vacation." 

Then  you  stand  and  watch  them  open- 
ing papers  and  magazines,  or  fixing 
the  very  comfortable  looking  chairs 
at  just  the  right  angle.  Everything 
looks  so  neat  and  clean,  you  think, 
"My,  I  wish  I  were  going." 

Just  at  this  minute,  out  rushes  the 
driver,  jumps  in,  starts  the  engine,  and  — 
the  bus  has  gone.  If  you  could  only 
know  how  lucky  you  are  to  be  left 
standing  there  looking  after  that  dis- 
appearing bus! 

Once  outside  the  city,  the  lights  are 
put  out  and  the  long  trip  begins.  After 
a  while  the  passengers  grow  tired  of 
watching  the  scenery  (although  not 
much  can  be  seen  in  the  dark)  and  decide 
to  sleep. 

To  some,  sleep  comes  very  quickly, 
but  also,  not  quietly.  The  disturbing 
sounds  that  fill  the  bus  keep  poor 
souls  awake  all  night.  A  few  are  always 
sure  to  keep  sliding  off  the  chairs  and 
taking  the  cushions  with  them.  When 
they  feel  themselves  falling,  they  clutch 
at  the  nearest  object.  Naturally,  this 
is  the  arm  of  the  person  sitting  next 
to  them.  The  unfortunate  one  smiles 
weakly  and  begs  to  be  excused.  Of 
course,  the  fellow  passenger  only  glares 
and  tries  to  recapture  his  sleep.  It 
can't  be  done,  for  no  bus  would  be 
complete  without  two  or  three  young 
people  who  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
sing,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  others. 

After  many  wear\'  hours,  all  is  quiet 
and  peaceful.  Evidently,  this  arrange- 
ment is  not  agreeable  to  the  driver, 
because  he  snaps  on  the  lights,  toots 
a  very  loud  horn,  and  cries  in  a  gruflf 
voice;  "All  right,  folks,  here  we  are;" 


Sure  enough,  the  ride  has  come  to 
an  end.  The  people,  filing  out,  are 
a  sorry  looking  group.  Clothes  are 
wrinkled  and  soiled,  heads  are  un- 
combed, noses  are  shiny,  and  every  one 
looks  tired  and  cross. 

The  very  same  people  you  envied 
so  much  at  the  bus  terminal  are  now 
envying  you.  They  must  walk  down  the 
deserted  streecs  looking  for  a  place  to 
sleep.  Each  and  every  one  is  thinking, 
"Oh,  if  I  were  only  home  and  in  bed, 
how  happy  I'd  be!" 

—  Mary  F.  Ciirran  '35 

SOMEW  HAT  OF  A  FAIRY  TALE 

Henri  Lavoisieur  stood  before  his 
small  but  pretentious  barber  shop, 
rubbing  his  soft,  white  hands  together 
with  an  air  of  e.xpectancy.  Pleased 
he  was,  for  he  knew  that  the  gilded 
chair  which  was  stopping  before  his 
door  contained  a  customer  of  quality, 
and  this  fact  indicated  that  he,  Henri 
Lavoisieur,  was  risinp^  in  the  world. 
His  bulging  eyes  protruded  even  more 
as  he  saw  that  the  young  lady  who 
tripped  forth  from  the  vehicle  was 
lich  and  exceedingly  aristocratic.  Yes, 
he  did  enjoy  his  work. 

"A  charming  morning,  n'est  ce  pas, 
mademoiselle?"  mewed  Henri  with 
a  sycophantic  smile.  "You  probably 
have  an  appointment  with  monsieur? 
You  will  have  the  goodness  to  come 
this  way  then." 

The  morning  passed  swiftly  under 
the  clack  of  Henri's  clever  tongue  and 
equally  clever  fingers.  No  sooner  had 
his  fair  customer  departed  than  he 
retired  to  the  back  parlor  to  indulge  in 
his  favorite  pastime.    We  shall  call  it, 
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as  he  did,  a  little  private  toast  to  the 
ladies — thoughtful,  gallant.  The  heat 
of  the  afternoon  caused  Henri  to  drift 
into  so  deep  a  slumber  that  even  the 
buzzing  flies  on  his  flame-colored  nose 
failed  to  disturb  him. 

How  long  he  remained  theie  Henri 
could  not  tell  afterward.  But  when 
finally  he  awoke,  it  was  indeed  in  a 
different  world.  The  barber  had  been 
a  young  man,  as  men  go,  when  he  re- 
paired to  the  back  room  that  afternoon — 
but  what  a  difference  now!  He  attemp- 
ted to  stretch  forth  his  arms,  as  was  his 
habit,  when  to  his  dismay,  he  could 
scarcely  move  them,  and  even  then 
amidst  creaks  and  complaints. 

Bringing  his  hand  to  his  usually  well- 
shaven  cheek,  he  recoiled  in  horror 
to  find  it  covered  with  an  immense 
growth  of  beaid  reaching  down  to  his 
portly  waist. 

"Mon  Ciel,  what  has  happened? 
How  long  have  I  been  here?  Whence 
this  beard?"  No  answer.  Only  the  dust- 
covered  furniture  and  dangling  cobwebs 
seemed  present.  Henri's  fine-clocked 
silk  stockings  were  now  in  shieds.  His 
plum-colored  satin  suit  was  all  of  mold 
and  rags. 

"Can  this  be  another  world  in  which 
I  find  myself?  Can  it  be  that  I'm 
dreaming?" 

Well  might  he  ask  this  question,  for 
the  sight  was  enough  to  concern  a  man 
of  higher  mentality  than  that  of  Henri. 
On  the  street  the  passing  vehicles 
appeared  to  be  uncanny  monsters  to 
Henri's  eighteenth-century  eye.  The 
surrounding  edifices  were  of  startling 
height,  and  the  people,  arrayed  in  a 
questionable,  foreign  manner,  moved 
about  with  brisk,  independent  move- 
ments. 

Henri's  jaw  fell  as  he  noted  the  date 
of  year  in  large  letters  on  a  building  across 
the  thoroughfare. 
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"Then  it  is  not  a  dream!  All  that  I 
see  is  true.  I  live  two  centuries  later! 
Is  it  possible?"  He  sighed,  and  slowly 
turned  and  retreated  to  his  now  modest 
shop,  planning  once  more  how  much  he 
would  charge  mademoiselle  for  the 
arranging  of  her  hair.  He  had  started 
at  the  bottom  once.  Could  he  do  so 
again  ? 

—Janet  Kigel  '36 


*    *  * 


'  LIGHTS 

City  streets,  brilliant,  glaring, 
Bright  with  flashing  streams  of  light, 
Piercing,  cruel,  blinding  radiance 
Making  gaiety  at  its  height. 

Home  lights,  beckoning  thru  the  shad- 
ows 

To  the  firelight's  ruddy  gleam, 
Warming,  cheery,  glowing  fusion 
With  the  wondrous  happy  dream. 

Beacons,  burning  thru  the  darkness 
Over  storm-tossed  seas  and  skies. 
Steady,  silent,  watchful  warnings. 
Sentinels  where  danger  lies. 

Fire,  lighting  skies  with  crimson^ 
Rousing  helplessness  and  fears. 
Grim,  relentless,  savage  fury 
Ravaging  the  toil  of  years. 

God's  lights,  flung  across  the  heavens, 
To  the  North,  South,  East  and  West, 
Sending  soothing,  silver  radiance 
On  a  weary  world  at  rest. 

— Lois  Patterson  '36 
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GREEN  PASTURES 

Tom  was  the  son  of  the  butcher  of 

A  .   This  was  not  a  very  remarkable 

fact,  but  most  facts  are  not  remarkable, 
are  they? 

Tom  had  visions  direct  from  Heaven. 
Why  the  son  of  a  butcher,  who  is,  after 
all,  a  purveyor  of  carnal  things, 
should  be  favored  by  visions,  is  a 
matter  that  is  dark  to  me.  But  it  was 
so,  according  to  Mrs.  Mason,  who 
knows  Tom's  mother. 

To  unprejudiced  eyes,  Tom  appeared 
to  be  an  ordinary,  plump,  button-nosed, 
and  heavy-jowled  butcher's  son.  But 
appearances  don't  matter  with  the  sera- 
phim, for  every  Sunday  before  church 
Tom  would  tell  us  about  the  harps  and 
angels'  wings  that  he  liad  heard  and 
seen  the  week  before.  Despite  the 
visions,  Tom  was  not  happy. 

The  great  vision  of  Tom's  life  appeared 
to  him  on  the  night  of  Sept.  30,  17 — 
The  town  had  been  sleeping  soundly; 
the  clocks  had  chimed  twelve,  when  an 
angel  with  shining  wings  appeared 
amidst  a  burst  of  heavenly  music  to 
poor  simple  Tom.  The  angel  pointed 
to  a  shining  road,  at  the  far  end  of 
which  was  a  white  city.  To  Tom  came 
the  understanding  that  in  that  city 
he  would  find  happiness. 

Then  the  vision  faded,  and  Tom  was 
left  with  a  determination  to  find  the 
city  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

Being,  like  most  people  of  one-track 
minds,  very  much  absorbed  in  this  one 
ambition,  Tom  set  out,  soon  after  bidding 
his  parents  and  Mrs.  Mason  good-bye. 

Starting  in  the  morning,  Tom  trudged 

steadily  along  the  South  road  to  H  . 

When   he   finally   stumbled    into  the 

cobbled  streets  of  H  ,  he  was  so 

weary  that  he  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
for  passersby.  Suddenly  the  hope 
which  had  kept  him  afoot  became  i)re\' 


to  Tom's  weariness,  and  Tom  knew 
not  what  happened  ne.\t. 

When  Tom  was  again  able  to  take 
note  of  his  surroundings,  he  felt  a 
singularly  hard  cobblestone  forcing 
itself  into  his  back,  and,  about  him, 
he  saw  the  snorting  nostrils  and  mon- 
strous feet  of  a  horse. 

"Odds  my  life,  Wareham,  you  hold 
the  townfolk  mighty  cheaply.  There's 
some  sort  of  clod  almost  under  y'r 
wheels  right  now." 

Tom  realized  that  there  was  a  crowd 
about  him  and  that  a  man  with  a  tremen- 
dously loud  voice  had  spoken.  From 
somewhere  to  the  left  a  foot  issued  and 
finally  Tom,  from  his  horizontal  position, 
discerned  the  entire  natural  body  of  a 
man. 

"What-say?  Did  that  rascally  coach- 
man—  eh?  What  clod?  Oh,  right. 
There  you  are,  m'  fine  fellow. —  Here, 
Jones,  put  "im  in  the  coach." 

An  inarticulate  mumble  followed 
this  speech,  and  the  gentleman  climbed 
after  Tom's  inert  form  into  the  cush- 
ioned interior  of  his  coach. 

Our  friend  Tom,  meanwhile,  thought 
he  was  dying,  but  did  not  mind  it  much, 
because  it  seemed  that  he  was  advancing 
rapidly  upon  his  city.  After  reflecting 
upon  the  things  that  had  happened, 
as  best  he  could,  with  such  a  light  head 
and  empty  stomach,  Tom  fell  a-dozing 
and  knew  no  more. 

Next  morning,  Tom's  benefactor  re- 
called his  adventure  of  the  night  before 
and  was  pleased  to  hear  that  Tom  had 
been  fed,  clothed,  and  rested. 

At  breakfast  time,  when,  you  may 
be  sure,  Tom  was  making  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  excellent  food,  the 
benevolent  gentleman  said,  "I  under- 
stand you  were  almost  crushed  under 
m\-  wheels  last  night.  Oh,  don't 
apologize;  it's  quite  all  right.    In  fact, 
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I  owe  you  something.  Tom,  my  boy, 
what  is  your  greatest  desire?" 

"To  get  to  the  city,  sir,"  answered 
Tom,  faithful  to  his  quest. 

To  the  gentleman  the  city  could 
mean  nothing  but  London;  therefore  in 
a  few  hours  Tom  was  off  for  the  city. 

A  few  days  later,  after  Tom  had  been 
groomed  and  outfitted  as  behooved  a 
gentleman,  his  kind  protector  introduced 
him  to  London  society  by  means  of  a 
card  party.  Needless  to  say,  our  Tom 
was  very  much  liked  by  the  bewigged  and 
satin-coated  gentlemen  present.  Such 
gentlemen  are  always  delighted  by  the 
company  of  stupid  young  men  just  out 
from  the  country. 

Tom  thought  that  he  had  reached  the 
city  and  happiness,  because  he  was  so 
very  kindly  received  and,  especially, 
because  so  many  young  and  pretty  dam- 
sels seemed  to  find  him  attractive. 
It  was,  by  the  way,  a  matter  of  wonder 
to  Tom,  that  these  young  ladies  were 
always  under  the  wings  of  several 
dames  with  predatory  faces  and  honeyed 
words. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  hectic  society 
life,  Tom  began  to  think  more  clearly. 
He  no  longer  had  the  damsels  on  his 
mind,  as  the  dear  things  had  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic  when  somebody  whis 
pered  that  Tom  was  an  impecunious 
friend  of  the  wealthy  Mr.  Wareham, 
and  not  his  heir. 

In  fact,  the  more  Tom  thought, 
the  more  he  became  unhappy,  till, 
one  day,  he  approached  Mr.  Wareham 
and  said,  "Excusing  my  impudence, 
sir,  but  is  the  season  over  yet?  I  dreamed 
last  night  that  an  angel  told  me  to  go 
home." 

Mr.  Wareham  said  that  he  was 
delighted,  as  indeed  he  might  be.  For 
an  inexperienced  young  man,  Tom  had 
a  great  gift  of  spending  money — Mr. 
Wareham 's  money.     Though   he  was 


fond  of  his  protege,  even  the  kindly 
Mr.  Wareham  could  have  enough,  and 
even  be  sated  by  a  good  thing. 

In  a  short  time  Tom  was  again  on  the 
road.  It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that 
Tom  felt  the  same  happiness,  when  the 
carriage  sped  away  from  London,  as 
that  which  he  had  felt  on  approaching 
that  great  metropolis. 

When  the  carriage  wheels  were  at 
last  thundering  over  the  familiar  roads 
of  home,  Tom's  happiness  knew  no 
bounds.  It  nearly  choked  him,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  Tom  was  an  inar- 
ticulate person  at  best. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  the 
butcher  shop.  Without  a  word  to 
Mr.  Wareham,  Tom  dashed  into  the 
shop.  When  the  familiar  slaughter- 
house odor  assailed  his  nostrils,  Tom 
began  to  weep.  Then  Tom's  father 
found  him,  and  called  the  mother,  who 
called  Mrs.  Mason;  and  they  all 
wept  happily  together.  Mr.  Wareham 
and  his  coach  had  disappeared  when 
Tom  finally  recovered  a  bit  from  his 
delirium  of  joy.  The  adventure  had 
ended  as  abruptly  as  it  had  begun. 

Tom    has    now    taken    his  father's 

place  as  butcher  of  A  ,  is  married 

to  a  smiling,  red-cheeked  woman,  and 
has  two  fine  little  future  butchers. 
Tom  is  a  supremely  happy  man. 

The  moral  is,  my  children,  to  seek 
happiness  in  familiar  things,  not  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow  nor  in  a  city  at 
the  far  end  of  a  shining  road. 

— Wanda  Groom  '35 

*    *  * 


When  in  Forest  Hills 
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THE  SEALED  ROOM 

Half  hidden  by  magnolia  trees  from 
the  paved  highway  that  passed  its 
crumbling  stone  gateway,  it  stood.  No 
one  knew  how  long  the  "Old  Spaniard's 
Place,"  so  called,  had  stood  unoccupied 
except  by  lizards  and  bats.  Window- 
panes  were  broken ;  mosses  and  tangled 
vines  grew  over  the  doorstep,  all  in 
keeping  with  its  reputation  as  a  haunted 
house.  Not  a  negro  or  a  Mexican  for 
miles  around  could  be  persuaded  to 
enter  the  gateway,  and,  if  ever  compelled 
to  pass  the  place  after  dark,  did  so  with 
the  greatest  possible  speed. 

All  this  talk  didn't  bother  Mr. 
Peterson  when  he  came  to  look  at  the 
place,  for  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
ghosts.  Because  of  its  bad  reputation 
the  place  was  offered  at  a  price  far 
below  its  value. 

When  news  of  the  purchase  reached 
the  Peterson  home,  it  was  differently 
received  by  the  various  members  of 
the  family.  Mark  Peterson  was  very 
much  upset,  because  he  had  to  leave 
college  when  he  was  going  to  graduate 
the  next  June. 

Mildred  was  torn  between  regret 
at  parting  with  her  old  friends,  and 
leaving  her  school  work  indefinitely, 
and  a  desire  to  see  the  new  Texas  home 
of  which  her  father  had  written  so 
enthusiastically. 

Jim,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was 
very  much  excited  over  the  idea  of 
moving  South.  School  had  never  been 
very  attractive  to  him,  while  the  pros- 
pect of  becoming  a  Texas  cowboy  and 
roaming  the  plains  had  surpassed  his 
fondest  dreams. 

*    *  * 

The  Petersons  arrived  at  their  new 
home  in  January.  The  house,  which 
had  been  refinished  throughout,  pre- 
sented a  pleasing  appearance.  Mildred 


assisted  her  mother  in  making  curtains 
and  fixing  up  the  house,  while  the  boys 
helped  their  father  outdoors. 

Even  with  their  help,  there  was  more 
work  than  the  three  could  do.  Time 
after  time  Mr.  Peterson  employed 
extra  help,  but  as  soon  as  the  men 
discovered  where  he  lived,  they  changed 
their  minds. 

Mark,  who  was  getting  discouraged, 
told  his  father  that  there  was  a  silly 
ghost  story  about  an  old  Spaniard 
that  buried  his  wife  alive  somewhere 
around  there,  and  now  her  ghost  haunted 
the  place. 

Mr.  Peterson  went  to  town  the  next 
morning  to  see  his  friend  and  asked 
him  about  the  story.  His  friend  told 
him  that  a  Spaniard  by  the  name  of 
Don  Ramon  Huartas  had  the  house 
built  for  his  bride,  the  Donna  Luisa, 
whom  he  brought  with  him  from 
Mexico.  She  was  young  and  beautiful. 
All  the  children  gazed  at  her  whenever 
she  drove  out.  It  was  rumored  that 
Don  Ramon  was  very  wealthy  and  had 
brought  all  manner  of  handsome  fur- 
nishings and  jewels  with  him,  but  no 
one  ever  entered  his  house  to  prove  it. 
Their  only  servants  were  a  dumb  Mexi- 
can and  a  maid  for  the  Donna  Luisa. 

Late  one  night,  the  maid,  frightened 
and  hysterical,  ran  to  a  neighbor's 
house.  Her  mistress  had  died  that 
day  and  Don  Ramon,  either  crazed  or 
drunk,  had  driven  her  out  of  the  house. 
For  the  next  day  or  two  there  were  no 
signs  of  life  around  the  place  except 
that  lights  were  seen  moving  about  at 
night.  Then  it  was  discovered  that 
Don  Ramon  and  the  dumb  Mexican 
servant  had  disappeared.  W^hen  the 
neighbors  had  realized  this  they  prowled 
about  the  place.  Nothing  of  any  value 
was  found  however,  and  no  grave  of 
the  Donna  Luisa   could  be  discovered. 

It  was  rumored  that  Don  Ramon  had 
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poisoned  his  bride  and  concealed  her 
body  somewhere  about  the  house;  then, 
taking  her  jewels,  had  fled  to  join 
Santa  Anna's  army.  He  never  returned 
and  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  killed 
in  the  war. 

After  dinner  the  family  examined 
the  living  room  walls  carefully;  Mr. 
Peterson  sent  for  his  friend  and  they 
started  to  tear  out  the  rear  wall  of  the 
living  room.  After  working  for  some 
time  one  of  the  men  knocked  out  a 
piece  of  plaster  and  rock.  Black  space 
instead  of  daylight  met  their  eager  gaze. 
Mildred  shrieked  and  hid  her  face  on 
her  mother's  shoulder,  imagining  hidden 
skeletons.  The  men  knocked  at  the  wall 
eagerly,  and  the  plaster  and  rocks  crum- 
bled away  until  Mr.  Peterson  was  able 
to  crawl  through  the  opening.  To 
Jim's  disappointment,  no  skeleton  was 
to  be  seen.  Two  large  chests,  piled  one 
upon  the  other,  filled  the  space.  A 
chair  and  small  table  pushed  against 
these  were  loaded  with  small  caskets, 
candle-sticks,  and  silver  plates. 

The  little  group  crowded  into  the 
space,  speechless  with  wonder.  The 
Petersons  opened  up  the  caskets,  and, 
to  their  surprise,  they  found  Spanish 
coins  and  silver  dishes,  platters  and 
goblets. 

Jim  was  not  so  pleased  that  they 
found  the  treasure,  for  now  they  would 
be  able  to  go  back  to  the  North  and  re- 
turn to  school.  — Gertrude  Quinn  '36 

"DE  GUSTIBUS" 

Some  think  they  are  essential  to 
one's  daily  life.  Others  take  them  as 
a  matter  of  course  and  never  stop  to 
think  whether  they  are  a  necessity  or 
otherwise.  Of  course,  there  are  always 
a  few  cynics  who  never  find  anything 
useful.     Yes,   I'm   talking  about  the 


articles  known  today  as  gloves.  Gloves 
or  gauntlets  are  a  covering  for  the  hand ; 
they  are  divided  into  five  fingers,  thus 
making  them  different  from  mittens. 
Many  years  ago  a  glove  was  used  as 
a  sign  for  the  beginning  of  a  combat. 

The  stylish  madam  will  wear  gloves 
regardless  of  the  temperature;  they  add 
style — just  the  finishing  touch,  so  to 
speak.  Nearly  everyone  wears  either 
woolen  or  some  other  sort  of  heavy  gloves 
in  winter.  Even  the  college  student 
who  goes  without  a  hat  will  wear  huge 
gloves.  There  are  the  exquisite  long 
elbow  gloves  for  social  functions  and 
the  bulky  gloves  of  the  boxer.  Indeed 
there  are  many  varieties.  Think  of 
wearing  one's  garden  gloves  or  kitchen 
gloves  or  one's  driving  gloves  to  church 
or  to  a  reception!  What  a  breach  of 
etiquette!  Fancy  wearing  evening  gloves 
with  a  sport  outfit.  We  must  know  our 
gloves. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  manner 
in  which  people  wear  these  bothersome 
articles.  Some  fasten  each  snap  care- 
fully. Others  hold  one  glove  loosely 
in  the  hand,  eventually  losing  it.  Another 
group  nonchalantly  flip  their  gloves  in 
one's  face  or  against  their  own  hands, 
making  disagreeable  noises  that  succeed 
in  giving  them  some  uncanny  sort  of 
pleasure.  Some  like  to  show  that  they 
have  fur  lined  gloves  by  turning  the 
cuff  over  in  order  to  exhibit  the  lining. 
People  are  like  that. 

At  present  it  is  considered  chic  to 
have  the  handkerchief  and  gloves  match. 

It  does  not  seem  as  though  some  of  our 
fashion  plates  will  be  able  to  resist 
showing  them  off  in  class.  Would  not 
this  notice  in  the  daily  bulletin  be 
sensational!  "All  girls  are  requested  not 
to  wear  gloves  in  the  class  room!"  Let 
us  hope  it  will  not  come  to  that,  but 
then  one  never  knows. 

— Dorothy  Neale  '35 
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MISS  LUCY 

In  a  little,  picturesque  town,  called 
Dennisport,  on  Cape  Cod,  one  will 
find  a  very  queer  character  named 
Mrs.  Lucy  Stone.  This  lady  is  seventy- 
three  years  old,  and  she  is  still  strong 
and  vigorous.  She  was  born  and  brought 
up  on  Cape  Cod,  and  it  is  very  hard 
to  imagine  her  in  any  other  surroundings. 

Miss  Lucv,  as  she  is  always  called 
although  she  is  married,  is  very  quaint. 
Her  hair  is  yellowish  gray,  a  shade 
that  is  hardly  considered  beautiful; 
her  face  is  lined  and  wrinkled,  her 
eyes  are  very  small  and  brilliant. 
One  is  reminded  of  two  beautiful 
jewels,  as  he  looks  into  them.  She 
is  very  short  and  appears  more  so, 
because  of  the  long  dresses  she  wears. 
In  spite  of  her  strange  aspect,  however, 
one  cannot  help  but  like  Miss  Lucy. 
In  fact  she  is  the  patient  adviser  of 
many  troubled  hearts,  and,  although 
her  words  are  hard  and  sharp  enough 
to  hurt  sometimes,  her  counsel  is  usually 
the  best  obtainable. 

Miss  Lucy  has  no  use  for  the  modern 
generation.  Sheprefers  the  old-fashioned 
fellow  with  high-necked  shirt,  straw  hat, 
and  faultless  manners.  Many  times 
she  has  scolded  me  about  smoking  and 
talking,  point  blank.  Odd  as  it  seems,  she 
has  never  ridden  in  an  automobile  and, 
she  has  no  desire  to  do  so.  I  have  often 
asked  her  to  take  a  chance,  only  to  receive 
this  curt  answer:  "Tain't  safe!" 

Small  as  Miss  Lucy's  head  is,  it  is 
surprising  how  much  gossip  and  history 
she  has  stored  in  her  mind.  She  often 
discusses  the  trivial  affairs  of  Dennis- 
port,  which,  of  course,  seem  very  im- 
portant to  her.  It  must  not  be  taken 
for  granted,  however,  that  this  grand 
old  lady  is  a  malicious  gossiper,  for 
there  is  no  kinder  person  on  Cape  Cod 
than  Lucy  Stone. 


One  of  Miss  Lucy's  finest  charac- 
teristics is  her  independence.  Not- 
withstanding her  age,  this  active  person 
takes  washings  of  the  summer  people. 
She  will  take  no  aid  either  from  her 
daughter  or  her  grand  daughter,  and 
she  scorns  the  idea  of  electric  washers 
and  irons.  In  this  way  she  earns  her 
spending  money  which  she  puts  away 
for  a  rainy  day. 

Surely  you  cannot  but  agree  that 
Miss  Lucy  is  an  admirable  character 
and  worthy  of  my  highest  esteem. 

—  Russell  Piper  '36 

MY  CATALOGUE  OF  FACES 

I  think  the  study  of  people  is  a 
fascinating  pastime.  In  almost  every 
face  one  can  read  the  person's  character. 
Have  you  ever  spent  what  might  be  a 
tiresome  interval  waiting  for  someone, 
by  probing  into  some  person's  life  by 
observation?  Do  you  ever  find  yourself 
absorbed  in  studying  someone  to  whom 
you  have  just  been  introduced?  Try 
it  sometime;  it's  really  fun.  Perhaps 
you're  in  a  crowded  street  car  with 
what  seems  an  endless  ride  to  your 
destination.  Look  about  you  and  behold 
the  Play  of  Life  with  all  the  players 
just  everyday  human  beings  like  your- 
self. 

I  have  a  catalogue  in  which  I  feel 
I  could  classify  many  types.  Well 
let's  see;  here  we  are  at  the  letter  "C". 

That  would  stand  foi  how  about 

carefree?  Of  course  you  have  seen  him. 
He  is  the  fellow  that  sails  life's  stormy 
seas  on  a  raft,  has  a  good  time,  and 
never  gets  shipwrecked.  He  walks 
all  the  paths,  w^ith  a  merry  grin,  his 
head  partly  obscured  by  the  clouds. 
To  him  each  day  is  one  sweet  song. 

How  about  "E?"  There  he  is.  Why, 
egotistical  of  course.  Really,  didn't 
you  recognize  him?  He's  a  good  fellow, 
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but  he  thinks  he  is  the  only  one  of  his 
type  in  the  world.  In  fact,  the  world 
couldn't  get  along  without  him. 

Who's  this?  Ah  insincere!  she  is  the 
girl  whom  you  really  could  not  call 
a  true  friend.  Somehow,  the  nice 
little  things  she  's  always  saying  do 
not  really  compliment  you. 

Now  for  the  letter  "F".  Of  course 
it  is  frankness.  You  like  this  individual. 
His  frankness  sometimes  hurts,  but 
he  is  the  wholesome  friend  who  corrects 
your  faults  and  does  not  forget  a  well- 
earned  word  of  praise 

Now  for  "W".  It  is  wistful,  that 
wizened  old  lady.  Behind  those  wrin- 
kles are  eyes  that  have  seen  the  world. 
She  has  buffeted  its  hardships,  and  now 
she  dreams  of  bygone  years. 

Ah,  there  is  "P".,  for  pompous. 
She  is  stout  and  decidedly  overdressed. 
Her  presence  fills  the  room  and  squeezes 
you  into  a  far  corner.  "What  I  say  is 
right  and  is  not  to  be  contradicted!" 
she  states,  lifting  her  row  of  chins. 

Now  for  "T".  How  about  tempera- 
mental— that  whirlwind  of  humanity 
who  is  gay  and  laughing,  then  in  the 
same  breath  moody  and  irritable?  He 
is  never  here  but  always  there,  and  you 
feel  limp  and  tired  at  his  departure. 

People  people,  tall,  short,  funny, 
sad — there  are  all  types.  They  all  go 
to  make  up  this  world  of  ours.  Did 
not  someone  say,  "Variety  is  the  spice 
of  life"? 

— Constance  Gough  '35 

*    *  * 

ON  WEARING  GLASSES 

Glasses,  boon  to  the  near-sighted, 
aid  to  the  far-sighted,  hindrance  to 
those  who  would  strive  to  appear 
ferocious  and  bold,  and  the  unsuspect- 
ing emblem  of  the  studious  and  serious, 
should  be  accepted  by  their  wearers. 


I  have  decided,  cheerfully  and  com- 
placently like  many  other  of  the  world's 
necessary  woes. 

These  optical  instruments,  consisting 
of  two  pieces  of  e.xpensive  glass  and  a 
small  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  or  tortoise 
shell,  rest  lightly  upon  the  noses  of  their 
wearers  and  bring  to  the  eyes  a  correct 
vision  of  all  they  survey. 

Despite  the  knowledge  of  their  neces- 
sity and  benefits,  there  are  few,  very 
few,  who  enjoy  wearing  glasses.  As 
children  they  must  be  gentle  in  play, 
they  must  not  read  too  much,  and  must 
suffer  such  jibes  as  "four  eyes"  which 
would  not  cause  annoyance  and  sen- 
sitiveness if  they  did  not  carry  the 
impression  to  the  wearer  that  he  was 
not  a  normal,  natural  person. 

As  these  children  grow  older,  less 
sensitive,  more  considerate  and  polite, 
such  frank  pleasantries  do  not  pass 
between  them;  but  the  bespectacled 
folk  are  not  happy.  They  read  of  a 
brilliant  young,  near-sighted  actress 
with  pleasure  and  a  certain  comfort 
that  they  can  be  famous  in  other  than  a 
literary  or  mathematical  way. 

Alas!  such  is  the  plight  of  spectacle 
wearers,  although  they  can  always 
remove  the  ofYending  articles  and  look 
out  on  a  shadowy  world  with  smiling 
eyes.  There  are  some  who  place  their 
glasses  before  their  eyes,  displace  them, 
and  replace  them  again  for  exercise  or 
want  of  anything  better  to  do,  but  this 
act  is  a  harmless  and  meaningless 
pastime. 

At  this  point  there  are  only  the  too 
true,  oft  spoken  words  to  be  said,  that 
people  should  be  thankful  they  have 
no  worse  affliction  and  should  wear 
their  glasses  always  to  preserve  their 
sight,  yet — the  preachers  of  these  wise 
words  do  not  always  wear  spectacles. 

— Anna  Devlin  '35 
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A  FAR  JOURNEY 

When  the  little  drop  of  rain  fell,  he 
didn't  know  what  was  going  to  happen. 
For  a  minute  he  felt  quite  frightened, 
then  he  suddenly  found  himself  loUing 
down  a  hill.  He  had  just  begun  to  think 
it  was  great  fun,  when  he  noticed  a  lot 
of  other  drops  beside  him,  all  laughmg 
together  and  all  rolling  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

One  of  the  drops  came  close  to  him 
and  touched;  then  he  found  himself 
growing  bigger.  More  and  more  came 
up,  and  presently  he  saw  that  he  was 
quite  a  big  fellow.  He  felt  very  proud 
of  himself.  "Fm  getting  bigger  and 
bigger,"  he  said. 

Half  way  down  the  hill  he  looked  back 
and  saw  himself  stretched  out  like  a 
line  of  silver,  glittering  and  shining 
among  trees  and  stones  and  bushes. 

"Fm  a  stream,"  he  murmured  proud- 
ly, as  he  hurried  over  sand,  and  gravel 
and  clay;  "and  Fm  getting  bigger  and 
bigger  still." 

Suddenly  he  found  himself  falling  over 
a  big  black  rock.  Down,  down  he  fell, 
thirty  feet  or  more,  but  he  was  so  big 
and  strong  now  he  didn't  mind. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  there  were 
a  great  many  rocks  and  stones  in  front 


of  him.  "Get  out  of  my  way!"  he  roared. 
"Fm  a  river  now!  Get  out  of  my  way!" 
He  dashed  and  splashed  and  flew  right 
over  them. 

A  little  further  on  he  came  to  a 
beautiful  meadow,  with  beautiful  trees, 
and  birds  singings  and  great  sleepy 
cattle  standing  knee-deep  in  the  long, 
sweet  grass,  and  the  big  blue  sky  shim- 
mering overhead.  It  was  so  very 
pretty  that  he  thought  he  would  stay 
here  for  awhile.  So,  as  he  twisted  and 
meandered  round  and  round,  he  looked 
at  the  trees  and  watched  the  birds 
flying  from  branches  to  bushes. 

He  laughed  merrily  at  a  little  boy  who 
was  standing  on  the  bank  with  a 
fishing  rod  in  his  hand  and  hurried  on 
again. 

As  he  turned  a  corner  quick!}-,  he 
saw  a  great  blue  plain  stretching  for 
miles  and  miles,  with  ships  and  boats 
and  birds  dotted  here  and  there  on  its 
broad,  shining  surface. 

"Hello!  There  is  the  ocean  at  last!" 
he  cried  joyfully,  and  rushed  forward 
eagerly  to  meet  it.  As  he  joined  the 
great  ocean  he  shouted  out  as  if  he 
meant  that  the  world  should  hear, 
"Here  I  am,  I  have  reached  the  utmost 
wish  of  my  heart.    I  am  an  ocean  now!" 

— Lucy  Cartolano  '35 


CYCLE 

The  leaves  are  dancing  everywhere, 

Yellow,  green,  and  red. 
Pile  against  pile,  steep  and  high. 

They  form  a  rainbow  bed. 


Children  join  them  in  their  play.  Dance  on,  gay  leaflets  while  you  may, 

They  jump,  dance,  and  then  rest,  For  your  little  lives  soon  shall  end; 

But  once  again  they're  up  to  show  You  have  had  your  work  and  had  your 

Their  colors  at  their  best.  pl^iy. 

And  been  many  a  child's  friend. 

—  Norma  Friberg  '3G 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

John  D.  Grastorf,  who  resided  at 
847  Fifth  Street,  South  Boston,  a 
third-year  student  in  the  Agricultural 
Department,  passed  away  during  the 
evening  of  October  19th  at  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  with  heart 
trouble. 

John  was  a  quiet,  modest,  but 
persistent  student,  little  known  to 
the  great  group  of  students  of  this 
school,  but  admired  and  looked  up  to 
by  those  who  knew  him  intimately, 
including  his  teachers  and  fellow  pupils. 
His  persistent  smile  and  joke  will  always 
cause  us  to  remember  him. 

Students  and  teachers  offer  their  con- 
dolences to  his  family  in  their  great 
loss. 


LIBRARY 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  busy 
places  during  the  day  is  the  library. 
Pupils  may  always  be  seen  studying, 
looking  up  references,  or  taking  out 
books. 

Two  copies  of  "Authors,  Yesterday  and 


Today"  have  been  added  to  our  library. 
These  books  should  prove  to  be  a  great 
help  in  looking  up  biographies,  as  the 
biographies  are  written  in  a  clear  and 
concise  style. 

Another  interesting  addition,  "The 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography," 
is  a  continuation  from  H  to  L.  The 
set  is  now  complete  from  A  to  L. 

The  freshman  and  sophomore  English 
classes  are  receiving  valuable  instructions 
in  the  use  of  the  library  from  Miss 
James,  the  librarian. 

All  pupils  may  take  out  books  at  any 
time,  with  the  exception  of  the  overnight 
books,  that  are  taken  out  after  school 
and  returned  the  next  morning.  Other 
books  may  be  kept  out  for  either  one  or 
two  weeks.  Overdue  books  should 
be  returned  promptly. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Library 
Service  Club  was  held  on  October  9, 
1934.  The  following  officers  were  elec- 
ted: President,  Margaret  Young;  Vice 
president,  Evelyn  Geer ;  Secretary,  Adele 
Hjerpe;  Treasurer,  Viola  Jones.  The 
Clarion  representative  is  Gertrude  Yure- 
nas.  A  visit  to  the  Public  Library  will 
be  made  during  the  next  month  by  the 
members  of  this  club.  The  meeting 
adjourned  at  3:30  P.M. 

— Gertrude  Yurcnas  '35 
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JAMAICA  vs  MECHANICS 

Opening  the  football  season  at  Fenway 
Park,  Jamaica  played  Mechanic  Arts 
as  no  team  has  played  in  recent  years. 
It  was  an  exhibition  game  where  hard 
play  and  color  kept  the  crowd  on  pins 
and  needles.  The  first  score  came  about 
in  a  weird  series  of  fumbles  that  started 
when  Humphrey  Sullivan  fumbled  the 
ball  on  Mechanic's  30  yard  line,  only  to 
have  Faulkner  of  Mechanic's  make 
a  dive  for  it  and  send  it  on  its  merry  way 
to  the  captain  of  our  team,  John  P. 
Burke,  who  ran  it  10  more  yards  for  a 
touchdown.  After  this,  an  attempt 
was  made  for  the  seventh  point,  but  it 
failed.  Things  went  along  quietly  until 
the  third  quarter  when  Charles  "Chic- 
ken" Smith  made  an  attempt  to  gain 
a  few  yards  for  a  first  down  but  did  not 
quite  make  it,  and,  as  a  result,  Broderick 
got  a  kick  away  that  spelled  doom 
for  Mechanics,  because  it  toddled  down 
to  the  two  yard  line.  Here  we  received 
a  short  kick  to  our  16  yard  line  where 
the  boys  showed  the  spirit  and  marched 
down  for  a  touchdown.  To  put  the 
frosting  on  the  cake,  so  to  speak, 
Buccigross  kicked  a  neat  placement  to 
make  the  seventh  point.  Not  wishing 
to  take  all  the  glory,  we  might  mention 
that  Charles  "Chicke:i"'  Smith  surely 
had  the  boys  worried  at  times  with  his 
elusive,  shiftK'  running  and  straight 
arming. 


In  closing  we  may  add  that  as  things 
are  going  now,  it  looks  as  though  we 
are  going  to  have  a  pretty  good  team 
this  year. 

Summary 


JAMAICA 

MECHANICS 

le     J.  Burke 

re 

DeGregorio 

It  Griffin 

rt 

Faulkner 

Ig  McFarlen 

rg 

Asselin 

c  McGann 

c 

O'Neil 

rg  Tracy 

Ig 

Lundagoard 

rt     J.  P.  Burke 

It 

C.  Dowling 

re  Sweik 

le 

Anderson 

qb  Broderick 

qb 

Incerto 

Ihb  Buccigross 

rhb 

Mason 

rhb  Keough 

Ihb 

Sussman 

fb  Sullivan 

fb 

Smith 

Score  by  periods 

1    2    3    4  Tot. 

JAMAICA   

6    0    0    7  13 

MECHANICS 

0    0    0    0  0 

Touchdowns — J 

P. 

Burke,  Sullivan. 

Point  after  touchdown — Buccigross. 

Substitutions.-Jamaica:  le  Karaganies 
Murphy;  Ig,  Judge,  Cassidy,  C.  Fay; 
rt.  Smith;  re,  Blaney;  qb,  Coelsch ; 
Ihb,  O'Rourke;  rhb,  McCourt;  fb, 
Darcey : 

Mechanics:  re,  Safallo;  rt,  Rosanski, 
T.  Dowling,  Larsen;  It,  Lawson;  le, 
Mullens;  qb,  Hackett;  rhb,  Crosby: 

Referee — Mooney.  Umpire — Murray. 
Head  Linesman — Patten.  Four  10- 
minute  jx'riods. 
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JAMAICA  vs  COMMERCE 
Jamaica  Plain  played  its  second 
game  with  its  quondam  opponents, 
the  High  School  of  Commerce.  All  the 
way  through  it  was  a  tight  game,  and,  as 
a  result,  it  was  not  any  too  spectacular, 
but  at  times  some  wonderful  work  was 
done  by  boys  of  both  teams  at  tackling. 
Commerce,  we  must  admit,  has  a  wonder- 
ful backfield,  the  type  that  loves  to  go 
places  and  do  things.  If  it  was  not  that 
Coach  Duffey  taught  the  boys  to  get 
right  in  there,  I  am  sure  that  it  might 
have  been  a  different  state  of  affairs. 
At  any  rate,  to  mention  something  about 
the  game,  we  might  say  that  Broderick, 
that  snappy  quarterback,  made  a  won- 
derful tackle  on  Fillon,  the  Commerce 
quarterback,  in  the  first  half  for  no 
gain.  In  the  first  half  Commerce  was 
very  close  to  a  touchdown;  when  on 
the  20  yard  line  Jamaica  started  to 
bear  down  and  took  the  ball  back  on 
its  25  yard  line  after  which  it  kicked 
to  the  45  yard  line  where  our  fullback, 
Humphrey  Sullivan,  intercepted  a  pass 
and  there  the  first  half  ended.  In  the 
third  period  Commerce  received  the 
kickoff  and  fumbled  with  a  loss  of  10 
yards  to  their  25  yard  line.  All  during 
the  third  quarter  it  was  mostly  a  kicking 
duel  with  Byrnes,  of  Commerce,  smear- 
ing plenty  of  our  plays.  To  finish  the 
game,  the  fourth  quarter  turned  out 
to  be  the  most  profitable,  for  Buccigross 
intercepted  a  pass  near  the  50  yard 
line  where  he  ran  it  for  25  yards  and 
from  which  the  touchdown  march  was 
started.  A  short  pass  for  5  yards  was 
caught  by  Broderick,  and  with  the 
help  of  Keough  we  made  a  first  down. 
Buccigross  then  went  on  to  the  11 
yard  line  where  on  a  fake  forward  he 
moved  it  up  to  the  seven  and  Sullivan 
on  a  smash  at  the  right  side  of  the 
line  made  a  touchdown  standing  up — 
the  only  score  of  the  game, 


The  Lineup 


JAMAICA 

COMMERCE 

le     J.  Burke 

re 

Hanifan 

It  Burke 

rt 

Keating 

Ig  Tracey 

rg 

Bigwood 

c  McCann 

c 

Curran 

rg  Griffin 

Ig 

Calder 

rt  McFarland 

It 

Zaslaw 

re  Sweik 

le 

Byrnes 

qb  Broderick 

qb 

Pillion 

Ihb  Keough 

rhb 

Connolly 

rhb  Buccigross 

Ihb 

Muldoon 

fb  Sullivan 

fb 

Lachinsky 

Score  by  periods 

1    2    3    4  Tot. 

JAMAICA  

0    0    0    6  6 

COMMERCE 

0    0    0    0  0 

Substitutions — Jamaica:  re,  Karaganies, 
rt.  Judge;  qb,  O'Rourke,  Talbott: 
Commerce:   le,  Poley;   It,  Grange;  Ig, 
Powers;  rt,  Sacco,  Blum;  re,  Meehan; 
qb,  Donlon;  Ihb,  Little;  rhb,  Meehan: 

*  * 

JAMAICA  vs  CHARLESTOWN 

A  surprise  on  which  Jamaica  did  not 
bank  was  tendered  us  when  we  played 
our  third  game  with  Charlestown; 
they  made  a  wonderful  showing  even 
though  they  lost  the  game.  In  fact, 
it  was  a  close  game,  because  Prank 
Casey  the  right  end  of  Charlestown  was 
surely  "messing  up"  plenty  of  our  plays. 
We  got  off  to  an  early  start  and  this 
probably  saved  the  game,  because  in 
a  short  time  we  went  for  a  first  down 
right  at  the  kickoff  landing  us  on  the 
20  yard  line  where  Broderick  lugged  it 
down  to  the  8  yard  line.  There  Charles- 
town held  on  their  four  yard  line,  and 
Jamaica  blocked  Casey's  kick,  thus 
recovering  on  the  five  yard  line.  Prom 
this  point  we  got  to  the  two  foot  line, 
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then  to  the  touchdown  made  by  Sullivan 
and  the  point  by  Keough,  who  rushed 
the  ball  over.  After  the  score,  Kara- 
ganies  recovered  a  fumble  for  Jamaica 
on  the  42  yard  line  but  we  gave  up  on 
the  25  yard  line.  Breen  and  Policy 
of  Charlestown  lugged  the  ball  to  a 
first  down  and  Breen  heaved  a  pass  to 
Casey  for  a  20  yard  gain. 

This  was  a  sensational  catch,  and, 
as  he  started  to  run  for  a  touchdown, 
he  heard  one  of  our  boys  behind  him, 
started  to  bear  off  to  the  left,  lost  his 
stride  and  was  tackled.  It  was  here 
on  our  22  yard  line  that  Sweik  inter- 
cepted a  pass  and  got  old  Jamaica  out 
of  the  hole.  Charlestown  recovered 
a  kick  on  its  30  yard  line  and  advanced 
it  to  the  Jamaica  25  yard  line  where 
Breen  heaved  a  pass  to  Casey  for  a 
touchback.  After  an  e.xchange  of  kicks 
in  the  fourth  quarter  Sullivan  inter- 
cepted a  Charlestown  pass  on  its  46 
yard  line.  At  this  time,  Buccigross 
heaved  a  nice  spiral  down  the  sideline 
where  Sullivan  took  it  out  of  the  air, 
making  a  nice  run  and  planting  it 
in  the  end  zone.  Buccigross  kicked  the 
seventh  point,  and  then  Casey  wound  up 
a  good  day's  work  by  catching  the  kick- 
off  for  Charlestown  and  running  it 
down  for  22  yards.  As  he  raced  out  tor 
a  pass,  Sweik  caught  it  and  this  play 
ended  the  game  of  surprises. 


The  Summary 


JAMAICA 

le  Burke 

It  Judge 

Ig  Griffin 

c  McGann 

rg  Tracey 

rt  J.  Burke 

re  Karaganies 

qb  Broderick 

Ihb  Buccigross 

rhb  Keough 

fb  Sullivan 

Score  by  periods 

JAMAICA  

CHARLESTOWN 


CHARLESTOWN 


re 

Casey 

rt 

Libbey 

rg 

Maglio 

c 

McLaughlin 

k 

Potter 

It 

Mock 

le 

Donlas 

qb 

Breen 

rhb  Murphy 

Ihb 

Bishop 

fb 

Policy 

1  2  3  4  Tot. 
0  7  0  7  14 
0    0    0    0  0 


Substitutions — Jamaica:  le,  Murphy; 
c.  Fay;  rt.  Smith;  re,  Blaney;  qb, 
O'Rourke,  Talbot,  Swiek. 

Charlestown:  rg,  Doherty,  Tipping, 
Ig,  Doherty;  qb,  Curtis,  Green;  rhb; 
Murray;  Ihb,  O'Neil;  fb,  Murray. 

Referee — Murray.      Umpire — Linehan- 

Head  Linesman — Barron.  Four  8  min. 
ute  periods. 
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JAMAICA  PLAIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


Agricultural  Notes 

The  various  judging  teams  are  busy  preparing  for  State  Interscholastic 
Judging  Contests  to  be  held  at  the  Massachusetts  State  College  at  Amherst  on 
November  9  and  10. 

The  Agricultural  Department  now  has  an  enrollment  well  over  190  pupils. 
This  is  the  largest  department  in  this  state  since  1920  and  the  third  largest  in  the 
United  States  according  to  the  records  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Wash- 
ington. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  seventy  pupils 
successfully  completed  their  summer  agricultural  practice.  These  pupils  com- 
pleted 550  hours  of  agricultural  practice  on  farms,  estates,  etc.,  in  Massachusetts 
and  other  New  England  States. 

Albert  Gricius  '32  now  a  sophomore  at  the  State  College  is  a  candidate  for 
the  varsity  team  as  a  centre.    He  played  against  Williams  College  recently. 

The  following  graduates  of  this  school  were  on  the  Scholarship  Honor  Roll 
at  the  State  College  as  announced  in  June. 

Group  II.    Fred  Nisbit  '29,  James  Gavagan  '30. 

Group  III.    Ambrose  McGuckian  '30  and  Samuel  Snow  '31. 

Mr.  Paul  W.  Dempsey,  Assistant  Research  Professor  at  the  Waltham 
Field  Station,  spoke  to  the  various  combined  agricultural  classes  on  Friday.  His 
subject  was  The  Selection  and  Judging  of  Vegetables.  The  many  questions 
asked  indicated  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  this  subject. 

Thomas  J.  Godvin  '09,  a  local  Landscape  Gardener,  has  been  busy  all  summer 
with  the  landscape  work  on  the  Charles  River.  He  is  at  present  landscaping  the 
grounds  around  the  new  rectory  of  the  Holy  Name  Church  in  West  Roxbury; 
he  landscaped  the  Memorial  garden  at  the  Edward  Everett  School  in  Dorchester. 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Heartl  '24,  one  of  the  biology  teachers,  is  at  present  giving  a 
series  of  eight  lectures  on  Systematic  Botany  to  local  gardeners  and  florists  at 
Horticultural  Hall  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners. 

The  following  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  graduates  acted  as  school  garden 
teachers  in  the  Boston  School  Gardens  this  past  summer: 

John  Morrison  '32  Edward  Erlandson  '32 

Ambrose  McGuckian  '30  Oswald  Tippo  '27 

James  Robertson  '30  Samuel  Snow  '30 

Paul  Bobula  '30 
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Mr.  Curtis  Peckham  of  the  V^ocational  Guidance  Department  spoke  to  the 
agricultural  club  on  Friday,  October  19,  on  "High  Lights  in  Poultry." 


Prizes  Won  at  Exhibit  of  Children's  Garden  Products  at  Horticultural  Hall, 
August  30-31,  were  as  follows: 


Name 

Herbert  A.  Perr>- 
John  P.  Abdalah 
John  P.  Abdalah 
John  P.  McDonough 

Gertrude  M.  Sin  net 

Gertrude  AI.  Sinnet 

Alexandra  Newland 

Alexandra  Newland 
Alexandra  Newland 
Alexandra  Newland 
Alexandra  Newland 
Alexandra  Newland 
Chester  J.  Paskow 

Lawrence  H.  Reagan 

Christopher  Paul 

Howard  \V.  Perry 


Place 


Exhibit 


5th  Best  Collection  of  six  vegetables 

4th  For  six  ears  of  Sweet  Corn 

11th  Best  Collection  of  six  vegetables 

1st  Best  collection  of  four  varieties  of 

vegetables 

1st  Best  Collection  of  flowers  (not  less 

than  eight  varieties) 
3rd  Best    Collection    of   garden  insects 

properly  labeled  and  mounted 
2nd  Best  collection  of  flowers  (not  less 

than  8  varieties) 
5th  Best  vase  of  Zinnias  (12  l)looms) 

3rd  Six  Specimens  of  ripe  tomatoes 

2nd  Judging  Vegetables 

3rd  Plate  Wax  Beans  (10  pods) 

2nd  Medal     Junior  \^egetable  Judging 
1st  (tie)       Best  collection  of  Wild  Flowers  cor- 
rectly named. 
3rd  Best  collection  of  Wild  Flowers  cor- 

rectly named. 
4th  Best  collection  of  Wild  Flowers  cor- 

rectly named. 
3rd  One  specimen  Summer  Squash. 


Jamaica  Plain  High  School  Agricultural  Department  was  awarded  a  Bronze 
Medal  for  its  Special  Exhibit  of  Products  of  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  pupils' 
projects. 


The  total  amount  of  money  won  was  S33.50. 
Two  Bronze  Medals  won. 
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FIRST  TEAM  IN  JUDGING  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS 

The  results  of  the  Interscholastic  Judging  Contests  held  at  Topsfield 
Fair  on  September  7th  are  as  follows: 


Pupil 

Score          Individual      Teams  Individuals 

Win- 

vv  in- 

Placing      Judging  Judging 

nings 

Arthur  B.  Pautzsch 

1395               1st              2  10 

Ribbon 

Chester  J.  Paskow 

1319.5  2nd 

Ribbon 

Paul  F.  Corbeels 

1118.6  5th 

Ribbon 

Herbert  I.  Morris 

1000.5  7th 

Lawrence  H.  Reagan 

942.0  8th 

Theodore  Saltzman 

879.5  9th 

FIRST  TEAM  IN  JUDGING  SWINE 

Bertrand  C.  Marpaux 

2nd             2  5 

Rbbon 

Mitchell  Grocewicz 

3rd 

Ribbon 

John  Sherman 

5th 

Ribbon 

THIRD  TEAM  IN  JUDGING  LIVESTOCK 

Mitchell  Grocewicz 

233                                8  41 

Ribbon 

Jack  Sherman 

228 

Ribbon 

Bertrand  C.  Marpaux 

162 

Ribbon 

NINTH  TEAM  JUDGING  POULTRY 

Thomas  F.  Manning 

170                                9  30 

Cyril  S.  Pyer 

220 

Thomas  J.  Mahan 

220 

Peter  C.  Haldoupis 

290 

Ernest  Zevitas 

190 

Charles  Semintore 

270 

FOURTH  TEAM  IN  JUDGING  FRUIT 

Cyril  S.  Pyer 

790               11th            4  15 

Thomas  J.  Mahan 

875  15th 

William  H.  Hadley 

1100  7th 

Charles  Peterson 

930  13th 

Karl  Kruse  '34, 

doing  his  summer  agricultural  pi'actice  at  the 

Hillcrest 

Gardens,  Weston.,  won 

first  prize  of  $5.00  for  Best  Drawings  and  a  first 

prize  for 

Best  Reports  of  Lectures  $5.00,  also  Honorable  Mention  for  observation 

papers. 

Results  of  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  Interscholastic  Fruit  Judging 
Contest  at  the  Annual  Fall  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  at  Horticultural  Hall,  October 
3,  1934. 
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THIRD  TEAM  JUDGING  FRUIT 

Name  Score         Individual     Teams    Individual  Win- 

Placing        Judging    Judging  nings 


Welby  F.  McCallum 

1260 

5 

William  H.  Hadley 

1150 

11 

Thomas  J.  Mahan 

1125 

13 

Charles  L.  Peterson 

1105 

14 

Cyril  S.  Pyer 

985 

23 

Welby  F.  MacCallum  also  finished  5th  individual. 

The  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  was  awarded  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  for 
its  exhibit  of  fruits  and  Vegetables.  This  exhibit  drew  much  favorable  comment 
because  of  its  quality  and  quantity.  The  purple  Cauliflower,  raised  at  Esty's 
Market  Garden,  where  the  first-year  pupils  practice,  aroused  much  curiosity. 
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EOnoRIAljS 


GO  POLITICAL 

When  President  Roosevelt  looked 
around  for  men  to  help  plow  the  way 
out  of  the  depression,  in  many  instances 
he  had  to  go  back  to  the  second  Wilson 
Administration.  Younger  men  just  were 
not  there. 

Many  young  men  have  graduated 
from  the  leading  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  country  as  full-fledged  lawyers, 
doctors,  stockbrokers,  and  bond  sales- 
men, but  very  seldom  comes  forth  a 
public  servant.  Business  and  the  pro- 
fessions have  a  great  deal  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  reliable  fellows,  while  the 
government  limps  along  with  many 
second-raters.  The  second-raters  were 
all  right  until  we  had  to  start  paying 
the  bills.  Today  we  are  still  paying 
them. 

The  running  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  this  country's  most 
important  business;  so  why  not  have 
the  best  material  available  to  run  it? 
Boys — and  girls,  too — should  develop 
the  initiative  to  enter  politics  as  soon 
as  they  leave  school  or  college  instead 
of  waiting  until  they  are  forty  (even 
if  life  does  begin  at  forty.) 

After  a  cultural  course  plus  economics 
and  government,  to  enter  this  field  you 
should  start  with  local  politics,  and 
then  convince  your  senator  or  represen- 


tative that  the  Administration  is  not 
complete  without  you.  Local  politics 
will  give  you  experience  and  knowledge 
of  your  work. 

The  first  job  is  to  know  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  people  of  the  country 
in  which  you  are  trying  to  be  of  service. 
Read  the  newspaper,  for  it  is  important 
that  you  know  what  the  public  wants 
and  needs. 

This  country  will  work  its  way  out  of 
the  depression — with  a  few  dents  and 
scratches,  perhaps — but  it  will  come 
out  on  top — and  youth  can  help! 

— Doris  Delehanty  '35 


HIGHWAYS— MUTE 
HISTORIANS 

Figuratively  speaking,  our  highways 
are  the  flattened  walls  of  our  civilization. 
They  mark  the  progress  of  our  nation 
from  the  time  of  the  Pilgrims  to  the 
present  day. 

Indeed,  how  great  a  history  may  a 
strip  of  asphalt  or  cement  possess! 
In  the  little  settlement  of  Plymouth 
about  1620,  a  tiny  lane  wound  its  way 
past  the  crudely  built  houses  of  the 
settlement  and  lost  itself  in  the  deep 
wood  inhabited  by  the  sometimes  hos- 
tile Indians.  To  the  settlers,  that  trail 
was  as  great  an  achievement  as  the 
new  Worcester  road  is  to  us.   The  men 
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had  ti)  fell  great  Irt'es,  anddigoulslumps 
to  make  a  \\"a\'  to  the  meeting  house. 
Mayhap  John  Alden,  with  heavy  heart 
and  dogged  footsteps,  wended  his  way 
toward  Priscilla's  door  to  ask  her  hand 
for  Miles  Standish.  But  for  that  wee 
footpath,  Longfellow  might  never  have 
written  his  beautiful  poem. 

In  1775  over  the  cobbled  street  in 
Plymouth,  which  had  replaced  the  path, 
clattered  stolid,  serious  mmded  farmers 
clad  in  homespun,  shouldering  muskets. 
They  marched  to  the  a'd  of  their  bro- 
thers in  Lexington  who  had  just  fired 
"the  shot  heard  around  the  world". 
Every  step  brought  them  nearer  to  the 
battle,  which  was  not  only  the  most 
important  event  in  which  they  had  ever 
participated,  but  was  a  vital  happening 
for  every  one  of  us,  for  all  those  foreign 
peoples,  who  have  found  security,  peace,  • 
in  the  "Land  of  Promise". 

Plymouth  men,  heeding  the  call  of 
Lincoln,  clad  in  the  blue  uniforms  of 
the  North,  marched  away  todie  valiantly 
at  Bull  Run  and  Gettysburg,  that  the 
union  for  which  their  forefathers  had 
died  might  not  fall.  What  a  great  part 
did  the  new  brick  road  play  during  those 
times! 

When,  in  1917,  the  Ihiited  States 
found  it  must  enter  the  awful  chaos 
which  was  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
world,  men  moved  along  the  asphalt 
street  with  measured  step  on  the  first 
lap  of  their  long  journey  to  France  that 
the  world  should  be  made  safe  for  dem- 
ocracy. 

Today  that  little  street  in  Plymouth 
is  an  important  part  of  number  three 
highway.  It  has  lived  through  every 
crisis  in  our  history.  It  is  not  merely  a 
busy  thoroughfare;  it  is  a  mute,  un- 
suspected historian  of  our  nation's  pro- 
gress. Would  that  all  the  highways  in 
the  United  States  could  narrate  their 
fascinating  stories! 

— ElLabclli  GiicLl  'lio. 


A  R  I  ()  N 

January  18.  1935, 

My  dear  Mr.  Lacey: 

We  thought  you  would  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Connell  of  Charles  .Street, 
Hyde  Park,  a  graduate  of  Jamaica 
Plain  High  School  in  1931 ,  and  now 
a  sophomore  at  the  American 
International  College,  is  a  great 
help  in  our  musical  activities  as 
well  as  being  a  very  faithful  and 
dependable  student. 

On  Saturday,  the  Connecticut 
\alley  Section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  met  in  Lee  Hall 
at  the  College,  at  which  time  Dr. 
Crockei  of  the  Arthur  D.  Little- 
held  Laboratory  of  Cambridge  gave 
the  chief  address. 

The  College  Orchestra,  of  which 
Miss  Connell  is  a  member,  had 
a  pait  in  the  program. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ALICE  R.  ROBIN.SON 

Publicity  Corrcspondcnl. 

*    *  * 

January  21,  1935. 

Maurice  J.  Lace\-,  Principal 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School 
Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts 

My  dear  Mr.  Lacey: 

We  are  pleased  lo  inform  \  ()u  that 
Roger  A.  Pinard  and  Charles  O. 
Radden,  graduates  of  Jamaica  Plaiii 
High  School,  have  been  named  on 
the  Dean's  List  of  Honor  .Students 
at  Northeastern  University  for  the 
first  marking  period  of  the  year. 

Roger    Pinard,    who  graduated 
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from  high  school  in  1930,  is  a  senior 
in  the  Chemical  Engineering  course. 
His  name  has  appeared  on  the 
Dean's  List  for  nine  previous  mark- 
ing periods.  He  is  leader  of  the 
banjo  club  and  a  member  of  the 
show  orchestra.  At  high  school  he 
also  played  in  the  school  orchestra. 

Charles  Radden,  a  graduate  from 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School  in  1931, 
is  a  junior  in  the  Mechanical  En- 
gineering course.  His  name  has 
appeared  on  six  previous  Dean's 
Lists.  He  is  outstanding  in  hockey 
and  football  as  he  was  at  high  school 
also. 

It  occurred  tous  thatthisinforma 
tion  might  be  of  interest  to  you  and 
to  your  school  paper. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)        G.  R.  FENNELL, 

Assistant  Director  of 
GRF:C  Admissions. 


January  14,  1 93o. 
Maurice  J.  Lacey,  Principal 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School 
Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts 
My  dear  Mr.  Lacey: 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that 
Joseph  B.  Piekarski,  who  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Jamaica  Plain 
High  School  in  1934  and  who  at  the 
present  time  is  a  freshman  in  the 
School  of  Engineering,  Northeas- 
tern University,  has  been  named  on 
the  Dean's  List  of  Honor  Students 
for  the  second  marking  period  f)f 
the  year. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  this  infor- 
mation might  be  of  interest  to  you 
and  to  your  school  paper. 

At  high  school,  Joseph  was  a 
trackman  and  took  part  in  drama- 
tics and  the  glee  club. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)        G.  R.  FENNELL, 

Assistant  Director  of 
GRF:C  Admissions. 
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WHAT  NOT 


THE  CHINESE  VASE 

John  Rogers  stood  by  his  plow,  resting, 
with  perspiration  coursing  along  the 
strongly  etched  lines  in  his  face. 

''By  the  work  I'm  putting  into  you, 
you  ought  to  be  a  great  harvest," 
he  muttered.  John  often  thought 
aloud  when  he  was  alone  with  the  earth 
and  the  things  that  grow. 

He  bent  down  and  picked  up  a  bit  of 
moist,  brown  earth.  Kneading  it  in 
his  fingers,  he  stared  down  at  the  fresh 
gashes  in  the  soil.  Always  in  the  spring 
he  was  filled  with  an  overwhelming 
feeling  of  expansion  and  lightness. 
Something  about  the  tender  green 
growing  sprouts  with  their  promise  of 
golden  harvest  caused  it. 

Rogers  loved  the  earth  for  her 
fertility  and  friendliness.  Nowhere  but 
in  the  fields  did  he  feel  this  intense 
sensation  of  understanding  and  com- 
panionship. The  old  pagan  idea  of  the 
earth  as  a  mother  seemed  to  Rogers 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

The  sound  of  wheels  on  the  road  that 
skirted  his  farm  startled  John  from  his 
rex'erie.    It  was  probably  Hal  Stephens. 

"Hi  there,  Jack!"  hallooed  the  man 
in  the  wagon. 

John  loped  across  the  springy  earth 
eagerly.  He  hadn't  seen  Hal  since  that 
big  blizzard  last  winter. 

"Comin"  back  from  Bennington?" 
asked  John. 


"Yup.    How  are  you.  Jack?" 

"As  tough  as  ever.  Working,  as  usual. 
There's  the  plowing  near  finished,  and 
then  more  to  be  done.  What's  that  in 
back  there?" 

"Vase  I'm  bringin'  home  to  Madge 
from  Aunt  Josephine.  Dunno  what 
she's  givin'  it  for." 

"Vase,  huh.    What's  it  look  like?" 

"I'll  take  the  cover  off — there." 

An  iridescent  thing  came  shimmering 
to  John's  startled  eyes.  His  jaw  dropped 
foolishly,  and,  gasping,  he  reached  out 
his  horny  hands  instinctively  to  feel 
the  wonderfully  smooth  surface  of  the 
vase.   Hal  regarded  his  friend  curiously. 

"Like  it?  Cap'n  Eph  brought  it 
from  China  hundred  an'  more  years 
ago.  It  stood  on  the  mantel  with  all 
them  shells  and  things." 

"Like  it?  Never  saw  nor  dreamed  of 
anythin'  like  this.    It's  beautiful." 

Hal  looked  at  the  shining  thing  doubt- 
fully. 

"Mm — m — it's  pretty,  all  right,  I 
guess.  It's  nothing  to  gape  about 
though.  Only  a  vase." 

To  John  it  seemed  that  the  vase 
twinkled  reproachfully  at  the  disres- 
pectful Hal. 

"Put  it  away — it'll  break,''  said 
John  fearfully,  putting  his  trembling 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  dingy 
overalls. 

Hal  covered  the  bo.\  up  and  took  up 
the  rein,  saying, 
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"Got  to  be  going.  Anything  for 
Madge?" 

Madge,  Hal'  sister,  was  supposed  to 
be  the  lady  of  John's  dreams  by  his 
neighbors,  but  Hal  knew  it  was  all  a 
joke,  because  John  could  never  think 
of  anything  but  his  farm. 

"Good-bye." 

John  went  back  to  his  plow.  It 
struck  him  that  plowing  was  dirty  and 
tiresome.  His  hands  were  unsteady. 
Oh   well,  he'd  done  enough  for  a  day. 

People  began  to  notice  from  that 
time  on  that  something  was  happening 
to  John.  He  went  about  dreaming, 
neglected  his  field,  and  didn't  recog- 
nize a  friend  till  he  bumped  into  him. 

"In  love,  that's  what  it  is,"  gleefully 
declared  a  neighbor. 

It  was  true.  John  was  in  love — with 
the  Chinese  vase.  All  day  long  its 
image  swam  in  his  eyes  until  he  could  do 
nothing  but  dream  of  possessing  it. 

One  night,  after  coming  home  from 
a  long  tramp  in  the  hills,  for  tramping 
solitary  had  become  one  of  his  habits, 
John  approached  his  father,  a  ruddy 
faced  man  of  sixty. 

"Dad,  I'm  going  to  the  city.  Got  to 
know  something  besides  farmin'  some 
day,  I  guess."  He  twitched  uncom- 
fortably under  his  father's  astonished 
gaze. 

"You  a  city  man?  What's  come  over 
you,  son?  You've  always  been  satisfied 
with  the  farm." 

"I  know,  but  I've  got  to  go." 

A  long  silence  ensued,  faintly  broken 
by  Mr.  Rogers'  sucking  of  his  pipe. 

"All  right,  you  kin  go.  What  are 
you  goin'  to  do  when  you  get  there?" 

"Work,  Educate  myself!  Make  my- 
self a  better  man!" 

"Glory  be!  I  never  saw  anything 
like  this  in  my  whole  life!  Work, 
huh?    Let's  see.. tell  you,  son.    I  can 


get  you  a  job  in  the  bank  in  the  city. 
Messenger." 

"Great.    I'm  off  tomorrow." 

John,  you  see,  had  to  make  himself 
worthy  of  the  China  vase. 

His  career  from  that  time  on  can  be 
summarized  in  a  few  words.  He 
succeeded  in  bettering  himself  through 
intense  study,  great  effort,  and  native 
ingenuity.  The  vase  continued  to 
shine  in  his  dazzled  eyes.  At  last  there 
came  a  time  when  he  felt  worthy  of 
owning  the  China  vase.  John  climbed 
into  his  smart  gig,  for  he  had  vastly 
bettered  himself  since  his  farmer  days. 
The  gig  stopped  before  Hal  Stephen's 
home.  Through  the  years  he  had  kept 
correspondence  with  his  old  friend, 
restricting  himself  to  commonplace  re- 
marks when  his  pen  was  trembling  to 
ask  about  the  worshipped  vase. 

Fancy,  if  you  can,  John's  emotion 
when  he  took  with  him  on  his  departure 
the  Chinese  vase,  swathed  in  yards  of 
cloth  and  carefully  boxed. 

When  he  returned  to  his  home  fur- 
nished in  the  Chinese  style  to  harmonize 
with  the  vase,  John  sank  back  into  a 
chair  and  gazed  enraptured  at  the  vase, 
which  seemed  to  be  a  living  thing,  so 
changeable  and  capricious  was  it.  John, 
after  much  deliberation,  w^ould  decide 
that  it  was,  yes,  it  was,  distinctly, 
of  a  bluish  color.  Then,  a  second  later, 
he  would  realize  that  it  was  a  glowing 
pink,  then  a  mysterious,  self-luminous 
alabaster  hue.  The  poor  man  was 
bewitched.  He  was  conscious  of  noth- 
ing but  that  glazed  porcelain. 

With  careful,  hanov  steps  John 
approached  the  vase  to  feel  its  enticing 
smoothness.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
vase  he  moved  as  on  a  cloud  when — 
crash! — the  cloud  came  down  to  earth. 
His  foot  had  caught  on  the  rug.  The 
vase — was  it  safe?     Feeling  a  heavy 
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somethinji  threatening  to  crush  his 
heart,  John  groped  along  the  floor. 
His  hand  touched  something  cold  and 
sharp,  and  he  knew.  The  thing  for  which 
he  had  striven  all  these  years  was  gone. 
There  it  lay,  a  mess  of  broken  porcelain. 
Its  beauty  was  gone  just  as  its  strange 
fascinations  had  fled.  Just  a  mess  of 
broken  porcelain. 

How  it  came  about  no  one  could  tell, 
but  the  next  spring  John  Rogers  was 
plowing  the  old  field.  He  bent  down  and 
picked  up  a  bit  of  moist  brown  earth. 
Kneading  it  in  his  fingers  he  stared  down 
at  the  fresh  gashes  in  the  soil.  John 
Rogers  again  knew  peace,  for  the  earth 
had  taken  him  back  to  her  bosom  and 
he  was  once  more  a  quiet  tiller  of  the 
soil. 

■ — Wanda  Groom  "35 
*    *  * 

STARS 

There  are  millions  of  stars  in  the  dark 

night  sky, 
Like  millions  of  lanterns  hung  on  high. 
But  as  I  watch,  I  like  to  dream 
That  stars  are  not  just  what  they  seem. 

There  are  baby  stars,  just  dots  of  light. 
That  frolic  in  the  fields  of  night; 
And  glittering  stars,  like  maidens  fair 
With  shining  ornaments  in  their  hair. 

There  are  cold,  still  stars  that  never  hide 
Their  haughty  stare,  which  seems  to 
chide 

The  young  men  stars  so  dapper  and  gay, 
Who  dream  of  maiden  stars  by  day. 

Tho'  scientists  would  never  say 
That  the  stars  could  be  that  way, 
Still,  I  like  to  watch,  and  dream 
That  stars  are  not  just  what  they  seem. 

— Lois  Patterson  '36 


FROM  THE  AMERICAN  ALBUM 

P.  T.  Barnum,  one  of  America's 
greatest  showmen  and  business  men, 
was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  His  childhood  was 
that  of  the  ordinary  boy  of  his  time 
and  position.  During  that  period  of 
his  life,  there  were  no  outstanding 
events  which  led  to  the  shaping  of  his 
later  life.  Still,  there  occurred  one  day 
in  his  early  life,  an  incident  which  very 
probably  aroused  his  desire  to  secure 
money.  His  family  was  accustomed  to 
give  the  boy  pennies  for  various  trivial 
tasks  which  he  performed.  One  day, 
accompanied  by  his  grandfather,  the 
little  fellow  went  to  the  bank,  where  he 
received  a  great  sil\  er  dollar  in  e.xchange 
for  his  collection  of  one  hundred  pennies. 
He  was  hugely  delighted  with  what  he 
received  and  promptly  resolved  to 
possess  many  of  the  silver  dollars. 

After  finishing  school,  Barnum  went 
to  work  in  several  different  grocery 
stores.  He  saved  every  cent  of  which  he 
hadn't  the  greatest  need,  so  that  after 
a  lapse  of  several  years  he  had  gathered 
sufficient  capital  to  buy  a  store  for 
himself.  After  selling  this  one  at  a 
profit,  he  bought  a  larger  one,  and  by 
continuing  this  process  he  was  soon 
able  to  purchase  the  American  Museum, 
a  concern  which  was  rapidly  proving 
to  be  a  liability  to  its  owners. 

By  securing  numerous  rare  curios- 
ities, furnishing  music,  and  presenting 
entertainments,  Barnum  made  a  com- 
plete success  of  his  museum.  In  spite 
of  his  stupendous  financial  enterprises, 
Barnum  retained  his  museum  continu- 
ally in  his  foremost  consideration.  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  his  museum  was  com- 
pletely burned  four  times.  After  each 
loss,  he  calmly  bought  another  building, 
gathered  together  a  collection  of  curios- 
ities worth  several  hundred  thousand 
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dollars,  and  started  in  his  lousiness 
again. 

Barnum  earned  most  of  his  money 
by  his  two  great  enterprises.  The 
lirst  one  consisted  of  the  exhibition  of 
Tom  Thumb,  both  here  and  on  the 
continent.  By  means  of  this  lovable 
little  dwarf,  he  won  great  popularity 
among  European  royalty  and  high 
American  society.  Then  he  risked  his 
whole  fortune  on  the  Jenny  Lind 
enterprise.  It  proved  to  be  successful, 
and  Jenny  Lind  became  very  famous. 
From  these  two  undertakings  Barnum 
earned  about  two  million  dollars. 

But  in  spite  of  these  successes, 
Barnum  kept  up  his  museum  until  it 
became  the  most  complete  and  most 
popular  museum  in  existence.  Gradually 
he  added  a  collection  of  animals  to  it 
so  that  it  became  a  great  circus.  Later 
he  united  with  a  circus-manager  named 
Bailey,  and  together  they  made  tours 
of  the  country. 

Barnum  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
and  left  four  million  dollars,  part  of 
which  was  devoted  to  charitable  in- 
stitutions. 

Barnum  is  a  splendid  example  of  a 
practical,  intelligent  man.  There  isn't 
the  slightest  trace  of  the  idler,  the 
dreamer  or  the  idealist  in  his  make-up. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  manhood  he 
decided  that  he  wished  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  immediately  he  set 
about  securing  it. 

Being  a  man  of  sound  and  vigorous 
intelligence,  he  thoroughly  planned  his 
most  trivial  steps,  and  then  carefully 
and  steadily  executed  them.  The 
shrewdness  which  constituted  a  great 
part  of  his  character  was  an  important 
factor  in  his  successful  life.  This  was 
very  apparent  in  his  "Fejee  Island 
Mermaid"  enterprise.  Having  obtained 
a  mermaid,  supposedly  captured  near 
the  Feejee  Islands,  Barnum  displayed 


the  creature  in  his  museum,  advertising 
it  with  pictures  portraymg  a  beautiful 
girl  with  shimmering  golden  hair,  the 
lower  part  of  her  body  terminating 
in  a  graceful  tail.  The  mermaid  in 
the  picture  was  about  eight  feet  long, 
and  the  descriptions  written  beneath  it 
were  complimentary  indeed.  Imagine 
the  excitement  of  the  people  upon 
hearing  of  such  a  discovery.  And 
imagine  their  disgust  upon  seeing  that 
the  actual  mermaid  was  a  black,  dried 
object  about  three  feet  long,  its  upper 
body  most  hideous  in  appearance, 
and  the  lower  part  a  shrivelled,  smelly, 
fish  skin. 

But  in  spite  of  his  numerous  displays 
of  this  type  which  might  indicate 
unfair  dealing,  he  was  very  generous. 
On  many  occasions  he  turned  over  the 
entire  receipts  of  a  performance  to  a 
person  who  needed  it. 

Another  factor  to  which  Barnum's 
success  was  due  was  his  daring  in  bus- 
iness transactions.  He  would  plunge 
boldly  into  some  undertaking,  risking 
everything  of  value  which  he  possessed, 
and  would  work  steadily  until  the  enter- 
prise became  sound  and  successful. 

Barnum  was  intensely  active,  both 
physically  and  mentally.  When  he 
had  earned  a  fortune,  he  didn't  once 
think  of  retiring  and  leading  a  life  of 
luxurv.  He  kept  on,  always  climbing 
up,  taking  pride  and  pleasure  in  his 
work,  his  wealth,  and  his  popularity. 
As  soon  as  he- had  ended  a  risky  under- 
taking successfullv,  then  he  would 
plunge  into  another  wild  speculation, 
silently  enjoying  himself  as  the  fight 
favored  him,  then,  his  opponents.  He 
delighted  in  the  intense  excitement, 
the  suspense,  and  the  triumphant  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  the  winner. 

In  addition,  Barnum  possessed  a 
quality  which  is  of  great  benefit  to 
any    character.     He    was  optimistic. 
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Even  when  he  had  lost  his  fortune, 
his  home,  and  his  so-called  friends, 
Barnum  was  optimistic.  Though  he 
was  discouraged  and  disappointed,  he 
worked  steadily  until  he  reached  the 
top  again. 

All  in  all,  Barnum  was  a  truly  re- 
markable character.  He  furnished  this 
nation  with  its  first  real  circus,  made  the 
reputation  of  Jenny  Lind.  and  did  all 
he  could  to  secure  decent  amusement  for 
the  lower  classes.  And  he  did  what  he 
first  resolved  to  do.  He  earned  a  for- 
tune and  great  popularity. 

— Violet  Pilkington  '35 

*    *  * 

THE  ART  OF  MOVING 

To  anyone  who  has  never  undergone 
the  process  of  moving,  it  probably  seems 
strange  to  call  it  an  art.  Those  who  have 
participated  in  moving  from  one  house 
to  another  will  agree  with  me,  I  am 
sure. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  find 
boxes  and  containers  which  will  eventu- 
ally hold  all  the  family's  valuables  and 
things  less  valuable.  To  obtain  all  the 
necessary  packing  equipment,  usually 
friends,  stores,  and  any  other  conceiv- 
able place  are  visited  to  gather  boxes 
of  all  kinds  and  descriptions. 

After  this  has  been  completed.  Mother 
assigns  a  particular  piece  of  work 
to  each  one  of  the  family.  Woe  be  to 
the  one  who  fails  to  do  his  very  best! 
She  herself  usually  tends  to  the  choice 
china  and  other  things  which  are  of 
pronounced  value. 

While  doing  his  or  her  job  each  person 
always  manages  to  unearth  things 
which  must  be  taken  to  Mother  to 
"find  out  if  they  should  be  packed  or 
thrown  away.'' 

The  moving  van  arrives  before  the 
packing  is  completed.  They  are  always 
early;  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  a  mover 


ever  arrived  at  the  specified  time. 
After  much  pulling  and  pushing,  ac- 
companied by  language  not  fit  for 
auN  one  to  hear,  the  truck  is  loaded  and 
ready  to  be  driven  away.  At  that 
moment  it  is  discovered  that  the  kitten 
has  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the 
box  in  which  she  was  put.  Everyone 
participates  in  a  search  which  extends 
from  the  attic  to  the  cellar.  She  is 
finally  found  peeking  mischievously 
from  beneath  the  sofa  on  the  van. 
The  driver  once  more  takes  his  seat 
behind  the  wheel  and  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  starts  off. 

At  the  new  house,  the  procedure  is 
reversed.  For  about  a  month  after  this 
experience  has  taken  place  no  one  knows 
where  anything  has  been  packed.  Everj'- 
one  has  an  idea  where  the  article  might 
be,  but  after  a  diligent  search  it  is 
still  among  the  missing. 

It  seems  very  nice  to  be  back  once 
more  in  the  everyda>-  routine  after  such 
a  hubbub,  if  it  can  be  called  by  that 
name. 

—Mildred  V.  Berry  '3G 

*    *  * 

AFTER  READING 
•MILL  OX  THE  FLOSS  " 

\\'e  close  our  books  with  hea\y  hearts, 

The  end  has  made  us  sad  ; 
Two  souls  pass  on  to  happiness — 

A  lassie  and  a  lad. 

We  met  them  young  in  childhood  days; 

We  fought  their  battles  too, 
And  through  the  weary  years  that  came, 

We  watched  them  as  they  grew. 

We  laughed  with  them  and  cried  with 
them. 

And  shared  their  happiness; 
And  now  that  death  has  claimed  our 
friends, 
We  suffer  loneliness. 

— John  Smallcombe  '35. 
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AMBROSIA 

The  Italians  are  and  always  have 
been  noted  for  the  delicious  meals 
which  they  serve  to  their  friends.  One 
could  hardly  consume  an  Italian  supper 
and  forget  about  it  very  easily.  I  had 
such  an  experience  two  weeks  ago  when 
I  visited  one  of  my  Italian  friends  and 
was  seated  at  their  supper  table. 

I  sighed  with  rapture  as  the  tantaliz- 
ing odors  materialized  into  two  huge 
overladen  platters  of  ravioli  with  the 
deep  red  sauce  forming  miniature  lakes 
in  the  midst  of  the  swirls  of  chicken  and 
pastry.  I  ate  slowly,  seeking  to  prolong 
the  delight  of  the  moment,  but,  all  too 
soon,  the  plates  were  emptied  and 
carried  out  amid  fervent  sighs  of  satis- 
faction 

Deep  soup  bowls  tilled  with  creamy 
spaghetti  presented  an  appetizing  ap- 
pearance. Little  curls  of  vapor  rose 
suggestively  above  the  top  of  a  tiny 
silver  pitcher  that  stood  beside  my 
plate.  I  followed  the  example  set  by 
the  others  and  poured  the  thick  contents 
of  the  pitcher  over  my  spaghetti  and 
mixed  it  ail  together.  Succulent  rolls 
of  broccoli  garnished  it  on  either  side. 
After  twenty  minutes  of  hard  work,  I 
had  mastered  the  art  of  unravelling 
the  string  from  the  broccoli  and  had 
learned  to  convey  the  spaghetti  to  my 
mouth  fairly  successfully.  After  this 
delectable,  but  troublesome,  dish  had 
been  consumed,  I  turned  my  attention 
to  the  huge  moist  slabs  of  Italian  bread 
with  the  sour  cream  cheese  an  inch  thick 
on  the  top.  As  a  side  dish  there  were 
prickly  artichokes,  with  their  moist, 
sticky  fillings,  encircled  by  oval  shaped, 
black  stuffed  olives,  straight  from  the 
sunny  slopes  of  Italy. 

The  next  dish  was  a  mysterious 
concoction  called  a  scionella.  If  Italian 
dishes  are  served  in  Heaven,  I  am  sure 
this  blue  pudding  with  the  yellow  sauce 


occupies  an  honored  position.  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  ingredients,  but  all  the 
flavors  and  odors  of  all  that  is  desirable 
were  centered  in  the  climax  of  this 
bizarre  feast,  this  mellow  pudding. 

My  attention  was  finally  called  to  my 
hostess'  voice,  recalling  scenes  of  old 
Italy.  It  was  then,  and  then  only,  that 
my  enraptured  gaze  took  in  the  perfect 
setting,  the  Italian  lace  table  cloth,  the 
hand-painted  Florentine  chinaware,  the 
candles  in  their  silver  holders,  the 
sparkling  Venetian  glassware,  and  the 
heavy  old  silver.  I  felt  that  if  Italy  was 
like  this,  it  surely  must  be  the  "Land  of 
Heart's  Desire." 

— Anna  Kay  '35. 
*    *  * 

GUIDANCE 

A  pair  of  eyes  are  watching  me. 

My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  deeds; 

They  bore  into  my  aching  soul, 
Supplying  all  my  needs. 

Two  hands  that  keep  a  world  alive, 
And  hold  the  torch  of  light — 

That  guide  the  path  of  honest  men, 
Dividing  wrong  from  right. 

Two  lips  that  spoke  the  sacred  words, 
While  death  w^as  close  at  hand 

Are  peaceful  now  in  life  again, 
A  world  at  their  command. 

Two  feet  disfigured  for  my  sins 
Now  walk  close  by  my  door; 

They  linger  there  and  pause  awhile. 
The  Cross  forever  more! 

The  eyes  and  lips  and  hands  and  feet 

Are  crutches  to  my  soul ; 
I  stumble,  fall,  and  rise  again 

At  last  to  join  the  fold. 

— John  H.  Smallcombe  '35. 
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MEMOIRS    OF    A    FOOT  STOOL 

I  sat  before  the  fire  one  cold  evenin^f 
with  m>-  feet  comfortably  placed  on  a 
small  foot  stool.  Outside,  the  wind  was 
howling  dismally,  but  before  the  hearth 
it  was  pleasanth-  warm.  My  eyes  wan- 
dered aimlessly  around  the  room  and 
e\entually  came  back  to  the  foot  stool. 
Mother  had  discovered  it  in  a  quaint 
little  antique  shop  on  the  Cape.  Being 
of  a  most  ordinary  style,  there  was 
really  nothing  about  it  to  fire  the  im- 
agination, but,  as  I  gazed  intently  at 
it,  I  tried  to  imagine  the  other  persons 
who  had  rested  their  feet  on  its  faded 
tapestry  covering.  I  wanted  very  much 
to  know  the  stories  it  might  have  told, 
had  it  not  been  an  inanimate  object. 

By  this  time  it  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  me  to  keep  my  eyes 
open,  and  a  soft  delicious  drowsiness 
seemed  to  pervade  my  senses.  Presentl\- 
I  heard  a  voice  speaking  quite  close  to 
me.  I  looked  around,  but  could  see 
no  one  else  in  the  room.  Again  a  voice 
spoke  and  said,  "It  is  I,  the  footstool." 

I  started  violently  and  looked  down. 

The  voice  continued,  "Vou  wished 
to  hear  of  some  of  my  many  intriguing 
experiences;  so,  if  you  will  sit  back 
comfortably.  I  will  commence. 

"I  came  into  existence  over  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  A  poor  old  furniture 
maker  with  a  long  white  beard  and  snow 
white  hair  constructed  me.  The  wood 
I  am  made  of  was  considered  very 
fine  in  those  days,  and  my  tapestry 
covering  was  of  a  truly  beautiful  shade 
of  rose.  W  hen  he  completed  me,  I 
was  placed  in  a  small  shop  in  the  front 
part  of  his  home  to  await  some  customer 
who  might  take  a  fancy  to  my  pretty 
cover  and  purchase  me.  I  awaited  this 
person  with  great  trepidation,  for  I 
had  heard  from  my  neighbors,  called 
"antique"  stools,  of  the  hardships  en- 


dured by  them  in  the  outer  world. 
This  was  evident  from  the  scratches 
and  dents  in  their  wood. 

"One  day,  a  well-groomed  woman 
dodged  into  the  shop  to  escape  a 
shower.  She  shook  the  wet  drops  from 
her  attire  and  then  glanced  idly  about. 
She  verbally  admired  the  many  fine 
pieces  of  furniture.  As  her  glance 
fell  on  me,  she  exclaimed,  'Oh,  just 
what  I've  wanted  for  a  long  time. 
I'll  take  that  stool,  please.' 

"Soon  I  \\  as  on  my  way  to  my  new  hcjme 
which  proved  to  be  a  fine  old  structure, 
beautifully  furnished  with  genuine  an- 
tiques. Nobody  noticed  me  at  first, 
but  later  the  head  of  the  house  dis- 
covered me  when  he  came  to  the  library 
to  spend  a  quiet  evening,  reading. 
From  then  on,  many  feet  found  comfort 
and  solace,  while  resting  on  me,  and  I 
listened  eagerly  to  the  conversation 
of  their  owners.  You  must  remember 
that  this  was  my  first  venture  into  the 
world;  so  my  ignorance  was  excusable. 
I  knew  more  about  the  household  than 
the  members  of  it.  When  one  is  sitting 
before  a  fire  resting  one's  feet  on  a 
most  comfortable  stool,  the  tongue 
is  loosened  and  confidences  fly  fast 
and  furiously. 

"I  was  present  when  the  daughter  of 
the  house  wept  bitter  tears,  because,  her 
suitor  had  not  asked  her  that  certain 
question,  and  I  also  heard  him  when 
he  did  get  up  courage  and  was  accepted. 
I  saw  the  baby  take  its  first  staggering 
step.  The  news  that  the  business 
affairs  of  the  head  of  the  house  were  in 
poor  condition  came  to  me  first,  too. 
After  this,  great  sadness  prevailed 
throughout  the  house.  The  master's 
business  had  failed,  and  the  house  and 
its  furnishings  were  to  be  auctioned. 
I  was  bought  by  a  very  loud,  crudely 
dressed  woman.  She  placed  me  in 
a  room  furnished  with  pieces  from  the 
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earliest  peridd  to  the  most  modernistic. 
I  was  evidently  too  commonplace  for 
her,  because,  almost  immediately,  she 
presented  me  to  her  laundress  whose 
home  was  a  miserable  shack  in  the 
slums.  Here  the  children  used  me  for 
both  a  chair  and  a  table,  slopping  milk 
and  grease  over  my  pretty  cover.  One 
day  a  social  worker  came  to  see  the 
family,  and  soon  afterwards  the  house- 
hold was  broken  up  and  the  children 
were  sent  to  a  home.  A  dark  closet 
in  the  settlement  house  was  my  abode 
for  several  weeks  after  this.  One  day 
a  young  doctor  from  the  clinic  dis- 
covered me  just  as  he  was  leaving  to 
spend  Thanksgiving  day  in  Woods 
Hole  with  his  aunt.  He  took  me 
along  and  presented  me  to  his  lovely 
hostess.  I  remained  in  her  little  cottage 
until  her  death,  when  I  was  placed  in 
the  shop  where  your  mother  found  me." 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  loud  "ouch" 
and  jumped  up,  startled.  My  eyes 
were  very  heavy  from  my  long  slumber, 
but  I  managed  to  make  out  Mother 
standing  in  front  of  me  saying,  "That 
old  stool  is  always  in  the  way.  I  shall 
have  to  remove  it."  After  my  dream 
I  couldn't  possibly  let  this  happen;  so 
I  quickly  protested  by  picking  up  the 
stool  to  protect  it  from  such  a  vicious 
attitude.  I  dropped  it  very  hastily, 
however,  for  a  long  splinter  had  gone 
into  my  finger.  That's  gratitude  for  you! 

— Marion  Shaw'SQ 

*    *  * 

THE  BEST  MAN 
"How  do  I  look?" 

"Okay."  Bill  shifted  his  gum  to  the 
other  side  of  his  mouth  and  flipped  over 
a  page  of  his  detective  magazine. 

Freddie,  not  satisfied  with  this  answer, 
went  over  to  the  mirror  to  reassure 
himself.  He  removed  his  new  gray 
fedora  and  inspected  its  crease.  Satis- 


fied, he  clapped  it  back  on  his  heafi 
so  that  his  ears  stuck  from  under  it 
like  those  of  a  rabbit.  After  plucking 
a  few  imaginary  pieces  of  lint  from  his 
coat  he  stalked  complacently  to  the 
door. 

"G'bye,"  he  said,  looking  disapprov- 
ingly at  Bill,  who  was  lying  on  the  bed 
with  his  shoes  on. 

Once  outside,  Freddie  decided  to 
walk  to  Dolly's  house  instead  of  taking 
a  street  car.  It  would  give  him  time 
to  think  up  his  speech.  He  was  going 
to  propose  to  Dolly,  and  he  must  be 
prepared.  As  he  walked  along,  he 
thought  of  what  a  good  husband  he 
would  make.  No  one  could  wash  dishes 
better  than  he,  his  cakes  were  as  good 
as  "mother  used  to  make,"  and  bed- 
making  was  an  art  with  him.  Now 
take  Bill,  for  instance.  He  couldn't 
even  knot  his  own  tie.  Freddie  had  to 
do  it  for  him  every  morning  before  he 
started  out  to  sell  insurance  policies. 
But  this  wasn't  getting  him  anywhere. 
How  did  one  go  about  proposing  to  a 
girl.-*  "I  love  you!  Will  you  be  mine?" 
That  didn't  sound  right.  Certainly  he 
had  gone  to  enough  movies,  but  he 
couldn't  remember  what  had  been 
said  or  done  in  such  cases. 

Several  persons  were  turning  around 
to  look  at  the  rather  funny  looking 
young  man  who  was  mopping  his  brow 
with  a  bright  red  and  yellow  handker- 
chief. It  wasn't  in  the  least  bit  hot 
outside.  It  was,  in  fact,  beginning 
to  snow. 

Suddenly  Freddie  realized  he  was 
an  object  of  attention.  Hastily  he 
stufTed  his  handkerchief  in  his  pocket 
and  put  his  hat,  which  he  had  been 
waving  wildly  about,  on  his  head 
crookedly.  He  strode  on,  trying  to 
appear  annoyed  and  important  looking 
at  the  same  time,  and  utterly  failing. 
In  his  agitation  he  walked  past  Dolly's 
house  and  had  to  go  back.    He  touched 
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the  bell  lightly,  and,  as  nothing  hap- 
pened, he  punched  it  savagely.  Dolly 
opened  the  door. 
"Hello,  Freddie." 

"G— g— goo--hello,  D  D— Dolly." 

"Come  in,  Freddie.  Isn't  it  cold 
out?" 

"Cold?  Oh,  yes,  cold."  Freddie 
buttoned  up  his  overcoat  and  took 
off  his  hat. 

"Well,  you  can  take  off  your  coat  in 
here;  it's  warm  enough." 

"Coat?  Oh,  yes,  thank  you,"  he 
said,  removing  his  coat  and  hanging 
it  carefully  over  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"How  have  you  been?" 

"Me?- 

"Yes!  Who  do  you  think  I  mean?" 
Dolly  was  becoming  irritated. 

"Oh,  I  feel  f — fine.  Listen,  D— Dolly, 
I  want  to  ask  you  something." 

"\\'ell,  go  ahead,"  mentally  hoping 
he  didn't  want  to  borrow  any  money. 
But  then,  men  didn't  borrow  from 
girls — or  did  they? 

"I^ — I've  known  you  for  a  1 — long 
time,"  Freddie  began.  "Ever  since 
you  and  me  and  B — I  mean  ever  since 
Bill  and  you  and  me-  -I — me — .  What 
I  mean  is  ever  since  we  went  to  school 
together,  and  I  kinda — kinda,  well 
you  know  what  I  mean.  " 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't,  Freddie."  And 
then  the  bell  rang. 

"This  was  dashed  hard,  dashed  hard," 
Freddie  thought  as  Dolly  went  to 
answer  the  door-beli. 

"Hi,  old  top,"  someone  called  from 
the  door-way. 

"Bill!" 

"I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  go,  Freddie. 
I'm  going  out  with  Bill,"  Dolly  said, 
peeping    coyly    over    Bill's  shoulder. 

"Yeah,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Freddie," 
Bill  said,  "Dolly  and  I  are  engaged, 
and,  when  we  get  married,  we  want  you 
to  be  the  best  man."  Elizabeth  Seeley  ',35 


CLOSE  TO  THE  SOIL 

The  midsummer  day  was  hot,  and 
stretched  out  in  a  hammock  on  a  farm 
house  porch  with  a  cool  lemonade  at  my 
elbow,  I  was  contemplating  becoming 
a  farmerette.  When  I  jokingly  told 
the  Yankee  farmer-uncle  sitting  near 
me  that  he  could  hire  me  if  he  wished, 
he  just  grinned  and  began  to  give  me 
some  data  about  Yankee  farming. 

"Eighty  years  ago,  that  land  yonder 
was  a  forest,  but  gradually  I've  cleared 
it  of  trees  and  piled  the  rocks  along  the 
border.  City  folks  can't  seem  to  under- 
stand our  stone  walls.  They  are  forever 
asking  me  what  fools  built  stone  walls 
along  pasture  lands.  Well,  they  were 
not  built  -they  just  accumulated.  The 
land  had  to  be  cleared  of  rocks,  and 
piling  them  up  was  the  best  way  of 
doing  it. 

"Nowadays  I  hear  that  Uncle  Sam 
lends  money  to  the  farmers  out  West 
to  buy  seed.  Around  here  we  save  our 
seed  from  year  to  year.  Our  govern- 
ment has  done  so  much  for  some  people 
that  they  think  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to 
pull  them  out  of  every  little  difficulty. 
I  have  always  thought  the  Lord  helps 
those  who  help  themselves." 

I  found  this  Yankee's  philosophy 
very  simple  to  understand — a  little 
boastful  of  his  dear  old  New  England, 
perhaps — but  it  was  convincing.  His 
fundamental  principle  was  work.  He 
had  worked  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
since  he  was  twelve,  and  at  eightv  he 
was  still  "going  strong." 

He  also  had  a  sense  of  humor  that  was 
quite  prominent  at  times.  I  remember 
one  day  a  girl  friend  of  mine  from  the 
city  asked  him  how  many  times  a  week 
he  had  to  milk  the  cows.  He  said — it 
being  Tuesday — that  he  milked  them 
every  Tuesday  unless  it  was  raining 
too  hard  to  go  out  to  the  barn. 
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In  spite  of  the  depressions  and  many 
crises  this  farmer  has  experienced  during 
his  Hfetime,  he  boasts  that  he  never 
went  to  bed  hungry,  and  he  has  been  able 
to  pay  his  taxes  every  year.  How  many 
city  folks  would  like  to  be  able  to  say 
that! 

Although  I  couldn't  say  that  I  had 
a  job  for  that  month  on  the  farm,  I 
did  numerous  chores  for  the  fun  and 
knowledge  I  was  obtaining  from  it. 
By  the  time  the  month  was  over,  I 
wondered  if  being  just  a  plain  New 
England  farmer  was  such  an  unim- 
portant job  after  all. 

— Doris  Delahanty  '35 


*    *  * 


THE  INTERIM 

I've  started  out  along  my  path  ;  my  road 
A  silv'ry  banner  pointing  the  unknown. 
To  vict'ry  does  it  lead,  or  failure  bode? 
O  future!    iie  you  nigh  —A  flow'r  full 
blown? 

A  road!    Where  does  it  lead?  What 

distant  place? 
It  seems  to  me  a  bit  of  life — A  lease. 
O  futile  wond'rings,   that  you  could 

traverse  space 
To  stopping  place  or  home  and  love  and 

peace! 

And  so  I  stand  upon  the  brink  of  life 
And,  trembling,  scan  the  winding  road 
ahead. 

Am  I  to  find  it  filled  with  pain  and  strife, 
Or  am  I  marching  forth  to  joy  instead? 
O,  fate,  you're  such  a  faithless,  fickle 
thing. 

But,   Sisters,   you   have  won.     I  go! 
I  sing! 

— Ruth  Logan  '36. 


NIGHT  DRIVING 

The  family  relax  drowsily,  all  but 
Dad,  who  is  driving,  as  the  car  rolls 
along  the  hard,  white  road.  The  halo 
around  the  moon  shows  distinctly 
against  the  mottled,  restless  clouds 
which  try  to  veil  her  face,  but  cannot, 
for  she  always  slips  out  again.  The 
road  runs  between  dark,  haunted  woods, 
from  which  a  small  animal  darts  oc- 
casionally, scampers  in  front  of  the 
car,  blinded  by  the  piercing  glare  of 
the  headlights,  and  is  lost  in  the  black- 
ness on  the  other  side.  Now  and  then 
another  car  comes  into  view,  rushes  by, 
and  is  gone.  Heads  nod  wearily;  the 
drone  of  the  motor  fades  further  away. 
Suddenly  the  car  stops!  the  passengers, 
startled,  are  alert  again.  A  train  is 
charging  past,  shrieking  and  clanging. 
The  small,  dark  figure  of  the  engineer  is 
visible  in  the  angry  glow  of  the  fiery 
smoke.  The  dark  cars  rumble  by,  the 
bars  lift,  and  the  automobile  rolls  back  a 
few  feet  to  gain  impetus  and  plunges  on. 

The  singing  of  frogs  rises  in  a  cres- 
cendo and  dies  away  as  a  swamp  is 
approached  and  passed.  Lights  twinkle 
ahead.  The  road  leads  through  the 
square  of  a  slumbering  town,  where 
the  clock  in  the  church  tower  strikes 
three.  A  few  houses,  stretches  of 
white  fence,  the  sharp  bark  of  a  dog, 
and  the  black  woods  again  border  the 
way. 

A  sleeping  child  tosses,  murmurs  and 
settles  back  on  the  seat  again.  Dad's 
eyes  grow  heavy,  and  he  looks  for  a  place 
to  park  until  dawn.  He  turns  into  a 
pasture.  The  engine  stops.  Dad  sinks 
back,  exhausted,  and  in  a  trice  he  is 
snoring.    The  family  sleeps. 

Sounds  of  neighing,  mooing,  and 
stamping  awaken  them.  Opening  sleepy 
eyes,  they  find  they  have  slept  by  a 
barn.   There  is  the  pungent  odor  of  hay. 
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Dad  is  starting  the  car  already,  for  it 
is  almost  light. 

As  the  rosy  sun  mcnints  higher,  the 
dewy  fields  steam  in  its  warmth. 
Another  glorious  diiy  has  begun. 

— Rulli  Tracy  '35 
*    *  * 

THE  OLD  TREE 

Every  tree  may  not  have  secreted 
in  it  a  treasure  in  gold,  but  deep  in  the 
bosoms  of  these  living,  mute  creations 
of  God  may  be  the  proof  of  many  a 
weird  or  romantic  tale. 

So  when  this  particular  old  elm  tree 
was  chopped  down,  we  made  a  study 
of  its  rugged,  old  life.  The  tree  was 
approximately  two  hundred  years  old. 

With  a  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
we  could  visualize  some  new  arrivals 
from  England  in  1734,  erecting  a  small 
cottage  and  planting  the  tree  as  a 
protection  from  the  glaring  sun  at  the 
door  of  their  little  home.  The  old 
tree  most  likely  tried  bravely  to 
stir  the  breeze  on  the  hot,  sultry 
evenings  when  the  family  congregated 
on  the  front  stoop.  The  old  tree  in 
its  earlier  life  performed  a  great  service 
to  the  family  in  that  little  cabin, 
for  we  found  lodged  deep  within  its 
breast  three  arrowheads.  These  were 
I)robably  sent  from  the  bows  of  un- 
friendh  Indians  intended  for  the  hearts 
of  some  poor  unsuspecting  youngsters. 

With  each  new  generation  the  tree 
witnessed  many  changes,  and  with 
time  the  humble  cabin  it  had  sheltered 
was  replaced  by  a  more  pretentious 
dwelling.  The  tree  for  a  certaintv  did 
not  enjoy  this  change,  as  the  new  master 
raised  rabbits  for  a  hobbv.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  bunnies  had  gnawed 
away  at  the  tree  almost  girdling  it  to 
death.  Luckily  it  was  noted,  and  a 
tree  surgeon  successful! v  grafted  it.  It 
was  saved,  and  we  found  three  distinct 
marks  near  the  base  which  are  a  proof 
of  the  early  attempt  at  bridge  grafting. 

The  fastidious  and  fickle  grand- 
daughter, the  belle  of  the  town,  tried  to 


manage  the  affairs  ot  home,  and  the 
first  thing  she  insisted  on  was  that  a 
seat  be  built  around  the  tree  to  which 
she  and  her  friends  could  adjourn. 
Poor  old  tree;  he  didn't  mind,  since 
he  was  accustomed  to  such  treatment 
from  this  individual  who,  when  only 
able  to  talk,  demanded  some  of  his 
leaves  to  play  with.  When  she  reached 
the  tomboy  age,  not  a  limb  was  safe. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  the  seat  tocjk 
the  place  of  a  swing  that  had  killed 
one  limb.  And  so  the  nails  around  the 
old  tree  remained  as  a  memory  of  that 
lady,  as  did  the  hammock  hook  to  her 
lazy  son.  Instead  of  corroding,  they 
soon  became  covered  with  bark  and 
were  preserved  by  the  old  tree. 

Incredibly  enough,  the  ne.xt  occujiant 
of  the  house  was  one  skilled  in  tree 
surgery,  for  the  old  tree  was  patched 
with  mortar  and  painted  with  chemicals 
where  it  had  been  pruned.  It  must 
have  been  a  pleasant  and  comforting 
e.xperience  for  the  old  tree  to  be  so 
cared  for  in  its  declining  years. 

Now  both  tree  and  house  are  gone, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  by-gone  memories 
remains  of  that  particular  spot.  A 
\  ery  new  generation  is  here,  and  with 
it,  drastic  changes  are  taking  place, 
but  we  can  only  hope  that  love  for 
nature  will  always  remain. 

— Isabel  McDonald  '36 
*    *  * 
NOSTALGIA 

Oh,  to  be  again  in  Ireland, 
Where  the  Shamrock's  ever  green! 
Oh,  to  roam  the  grassy  meadows 
( )f  that  once  familiar  scene! 
How  I'd  like  to  wander  freely. 
Without  thought  or  care. 
Far  from  cities'  hustle  and  from 

cities'  gaudy  glare. 
Oh,  to  linger  by  the  Shannon 
And  breathe  the  fresh  pure  air! 
Oh,  waft  me  back  to  Erin 
And  her  simple  beauty  rare. 

— Francis  Mee  '36 
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EAST  SIDE— WEST  SIDE 
Every  Sunday  evening  I  sit  before 
my  radio  and  laugh  until  tears  practically 
roll  down  my  cheeks.  I  listen  to  Eddie 
Cantor,  the  famous  comedian.  During 
the  past  few  years  he  has  amused  many 
millions  by  means  of  his  radio  enter- 
tainment. His  humor  so  fascinated  me 
that  I  decided  to  investigate  his  life 
and  find  the  many  facts  hidden  by  his 
comedy.  His  life  proved  to  be  more 
fascinating.  Horatio  Alger  has  a  perfect 
theme  for  one  of  his  remarkable  success 
stories  in  the  life  of  Eddie  Cantor,  who 
gives  Alger's  heroes  an  amateurish 
appearance. 

In  order  to  present  a  genuine  portrait 
of  this  great  comedian  it  is  essential 
that  I  begin  at  his  birth.  In  considering 
the  magnitude  of  his  wonderful  charac- 
ter, it  is  essential  that  we  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  poverty  and  tragedy  which 
were  his  when  he  came  into  this  worlda 
Michael  Cantor  was  not  a  success 
in  the  estimation  of  his  many  friends 
and  neighbors.  In  fact,  the  only  person 
who  possessed  the  slightest  hope  of 
his  being  a  success  in  life  was  his 
youthful  wife,  Maite  Cantor.  It  is 
said  that  successful  men  devote  them- 
selves to  their  life's  work  and  in  spare 
time  cultivate  hobbies.  But  Michael 
cultivated  his  hobby  and  overlooked 
his  life's  work.  He  possessed  a  queer 
notion  that  he  was  born  to  play  a  violin 
and  not  to  work.  Because  of  this,  the 
Cantors  were  poverty-stricken.  The 
only  aid  they  received  was  the  financial 
and  moral  support  of  Maite's  mother 
who  had  travelled  from  Russia  to  New 
York  in  order  to  help  them. 

To  these  poor  folks  Eddie  Cantor 
was  born.  He  made  his  debut  into  the 
world  from  the  lowest  and  most  humble 
place;  from  this  poverty  he  rose  to  the 
greatest  heights.  When  he  was  but  one 
year  of  age  his  poor  mother  died,  and 
he  was  left  an  even  greater  handicap. 


Eddie  was  left  to  face  the  world  without 
the  love  and  guidance  of  a  mother.  But 
his  grandmother  took  over  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  mother,  and,  as  time  elapsed, 
she  proved  her  great  value.  She 
supported  Eddie,  his  father,  and  herself 
on  her  meager  earnings  which  she  spent 
very  carefully.  One  year  after  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Cantor,  Michael  con- 
tracted pneumonia  and  died.  In  a 
way  his  death  was  a  blessing,  for  two 
mouths  were  much  easier  to  feed  on 
Esther's  wages  than  three.  Michael 
had  fulfilled  his  life's  mission,  playing 
the  violin,  and  his  value  to  the  world 
and  to  his  son  was  little,  if  any. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  position  of 
Eddie  Cantor  in  the  world  today; 
then  consider  the  conditions  surround- 
ing him  in  the  early  years  of  his  life. 
If  you  consider  these  two  things,  I 
am  certain  that  you  will  be  amazed. 
Perhaps  you  have  chuckled  over  the 
themes  of  Horatio  Alger,  yet  in  Cantor's 
there  is  a  theme  which  is  absolutely 
authentic,  but  which  reads  like  a  fairy 
tale. 

Esther  reared  him  as  well  as  she 
possibly  could ;  but  her  business  deman- 
ded much  of  her  time.  During  the  day 
Eddie  attended  school,  after  school 
hours  he  accompanied  a  band  of  youths 
which  over-ran  the  tenement  districts 
of  the  Bronx.  While  in  their  company 
he  learned  the  gentle  art  of  slipping 
bananas  up  his  sleeves  and  dropping 
apples  into  his  blouse.  Unknowingly, 
the  pedlars  were  sacrificing  much  for 
the  sake  of  this  "art."  In  this  manner 
Eddie  made  up  for  the  little  amount 
of  food  he  received  at  home.  Every 
morning  he  carried  a  basket  of  pickled 
meats  from  a  factory  to  a  delicatessen 
store;  he  would  start  with  an  empty 
stomach  and  a  full  basket,  and  would 
end  "vice  versa."  His  early  life  was 
not  that  of  an  angel;  on  the  contrary, 
he  kept  bad  company,  remained  out 
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late,  and  partook  in  much  "petty" 
thievery.  However,  he  soon  gave  up 
his  associations  with  the  young  thieves 
and  kept  better  company. 

Cantor's  success  was  via  the  stage; 
it  is  therefore  suitable  that  I  make 
note  of  the  burgeoning  of  his  dramatic 
instinct.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
developed  a  strong  appeal  for  enter- 
taining; he  loved  to  perform  before 
anyone,  anywhere.  The  Bronx  was 
full  of  gangs  who  stood  at  street  corners 
every  evening  and  sang  various  popular 
songs.  Eddie,  although  rather  young, 
was  a  star  in  such  gatherings;  upon 
the  requests  of  the  people  he  would 
often  sing  solos.  One  evening  an 
irritated  tenant  poured  a  bucket  of 
water  upon  him;  but  this  did  not  affect 
Eddie's  temperament.  He  merely 
believed  that  the  tenant  was  jealous 
of  the  fine  quality  of  the  tones  which 
his  superior  vocal  cords  produced. 
Since  his  singing  was  good  enough 
to  arouse  jealousy,  Eddie  decided  to 
cultivate  his  voice,  and  he  sang  every 
evening  beneath  the  window  of  the 
"jealous"  tenant. 

The  lure  of  crowds  and  applause 
resulted  in  many  of  his  queer  actions. 
To  create  a  laugh  he  tied  his  necktie 
to  a  lamp-post  and  pretended  to  be 
strangling;  even  the  officers  who  were 
summoned  enjoyed  the  laugh.  Another 
evening  he  stood  on  a  corner  and  cried 
that  he  had  lost  a  quarter  which  his 
aunt  had  given  him  to  go  to  the  grocery 
store  and  that  she  would  beat  him. 
His  dramatic  ability  so  affected  innocent 
bystanders  that  they  pooled  together 
twice  that  amount  and  ga\e  it  to  the 
"poor  little  boy."  Every  summer 
he  attended  Surprise  Lake  Camp ;  here 
he  became  very  popular  as  a  singer  and 
comedian.  This  camp,  in  late  years, 
has  been  named  after  him  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  financial  support  he  has 
rendered  it. 

His  political  career  was  comparatively 
short   but    rather   interesting.     As  I 


said  before,  he  considered  laughter  and 
applause  as  music  in  his  ears;  in  order 
to  gain  the  laughter  and  applause  of 
a  crowd  he  would  stop  at  nothing. 
He  mounted  a  box  and  proceeded  to 
attack  a  Socialist  candidate  whose 
name  he  had  seen  on  a  sign  in  a  butcher- 
shop.  Eddie  told  the  crowd  that  the 
man- was  a  bomb- thrower,  and  that  he 
ate  ham,  although  one  of  his  cards  was 
on  display  in  the  window  of  a  kosher 
butcher-shop.  He  aroused  the  people 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  ready 
to  tear  the  politician  apart.  The  next 
evening  he  praised  the  same  man  and 
dramatically  denounced  his  opponent 
as  a  traitor  to  the  people.  Eddie 
Cantor  became  more  popular  than  the 
politicians  themselves,  although  he  was 
still  in  grammar  school.  While  thus 
enjoying  himself,  he  earnestly  supported 
Al  Smith  in  his  campaign  for  Assem- 
bleyman  and  earned  his  everlasting 
friendship. 

Eddie  was  not  a  marvel  in  his  studies; 
only  his  dramatic  ability  promoted 
him.  Because  of  his  excellent  poetical 
recitations,  he  was  very  popular  with 
the  teachers  as  well  as  the  pupils.  Ida 
Tobias,  the  most  popular  girl,  soon 
became  his  favorite;  he  attempted  to 
make  love  to  her,  but  his  affections 
were  ignored  because  of  his  general 
behavior.  Unable  to  graduate  from 
school,  Eddie  went  to  work,  and,  in 
rapid  succession,  lost  two  positions 
on  account  of  his  desire  to  entertain. 
His  attempts  at  comedy  seemed  to  get 
him  into  innumerable  serious  situations. 
People  attributed  his  actions  to  a  blow 
on  the  head  which  he  received  as  a 
boy,  but,  in  reality,  he  was  unknowingly 
trying  to  inject  humor  into  the  cheap 
melodrama  of  life  about  him.  Poverty, 
drudgery,  ignorance,  and  petty  struggles 
entangled  him  in  disappointment  and 
bewilderment.  Fortunately  he  con- 
tinued acting  when  everything  else 
failed  him. 

Upon  the  advice  of  some  friends 
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Eddie  borrowed  a  pair  of  pants  and 
went  to  the  Bowery  Theatre  for  Amateur 
Night.  His  impersonations  and  singing 
"stole  the  show,"  and  he  won  five 
dollars.  In  his  district  he  attended 
all  the  weddings,  earning  a  good  meal 
at  each.  Being  without  funds,  and 
having  left  his  grandmother,  he  slept 
on  park  benches  and  in  door-ways. 
His  opportunity  came  when  he  needed 
it  most.  At  Coney  Island  he  was 
employed  by  Carey  Walsh  at  a  beer 
parlor;  while  employed  here,  he  saved 
a  miniature  fortune,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  When  he  returned  to  see 
Ida  he  put  on  a  lavish  display  and 
spent  his  savings  in  one  evening.  Later 
he  joined  Loew's  Circuit  at  twenty 
dollars  a  week.  He  then  teamed  up  with 
Bedini  and  Arthur,  a  vaudeville  team. 
His  grit  and  determination  remained 
with  him;  success  was  ahead,  and  he 
wanted  to  assure  himself  of  it.  Cantor 
was  a  natural  entertainer;  his  success 
in  his  home  town,  had  developed  him. 
Gus  Edwards  hired  him  at  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  week;  his  ability  was  now 
recognized.  While  in  Edward's  show, 
he  gave  Will  Rogers  a  bit  of  advice 
which  was  typical  of  Cantor,  who 
always  aided  a  fellow  actor.  Will 
was  a  silent  fellow,  but  a  roping  expert; 
he  feared  speaking,  as  he  spoke  in  a 
quiet  drawn-out  manner.  Attracted 
by  his  dry  humor,  Eddie  advised  him 
to  use  it  in  his  act;  this  he  did  and 
became  a  star.  Cantor  was  very  un- 
selfish and  was  always  advising  fellow 
actors  how  to  better  themselves. 

Just  previous  to  the  World  War, 
Eddie,  who  had  saved  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  married  Ida  Tobias.  While 
honeymooning  in  Europe,  they  were 
obliged  to  enter  vaudeville  in  order  to 
pay  their  expenses. 

Returning  from  Europe,  Eddie  ex- 
hibited his  patriotism  by  his  activity 
in  the  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds.   He  toured 


the  camps  and  hospitals  entertaining 
the  soldiers,  and  also  induced  numerous 
actors  to  entertain  the  soldiers. 

On  the  evening  of  January  31,  1!)17, 
Eddie's  grandmother,  whom  he  had 
been  supporting,  died  in  New  York. 
Eddie  was  stunned.  Since  that  time  he 
has  honored  her  memory  by  making 
large  contributions  to  homes  for  the 
aged  and  to  the  Jewish  Hospital  at 
Brooklyn. 

I  have  previously  discussed  the 
bravery,  grit  and  determination,  pa- 
triotism, and  unselfishness  of  Eddie 
Cantor.  Strangely  enough,  he  was 
also  very  generous;  in  fact,  he  belonged 
to  the  class  of  which  Barnum  said, 
"that  one  is  born  every  minute." 
Weekly,  "poor"  friends  gathered  at 
the  stage  door;  as  odd  as  it  may  seem, 
they  always  gathered  on  pay-day — 
Eddie's  pay-day.  Often  his  four-hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  was  reduced  to 
one  hundred  before  he  reached  home. 
But  Eddie  Cantor  took  sick  with 
pleurisy.  As  he  suffered  in  his  bed, 
he  wondered  what  had  become  of  his 
"friends."  Having  no  money  saved, 
he  and  his  family  suffered  from  poverty. 
Stocks  which  he  had  purchased  from 
"friends"  had  become  worthless;  unable 
to  work,  he  was  "broke." 

Previous  to  his  sickness  he  had  not 
been  thrifty;  but  Dan  Lasky,  a  boy- 
hood friend,  conceived  a  plan  by  which 
Eddie  would  be  forced  to  save.  As 
a  payment  for  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  bonds  which  they  gave  him,  he  was 
to  pay  back  two-hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  week  for  a  period  of  forty 
weeks.  The  stocks  were  kept  at  the 
bank  and,  upon  the  payment  of  the  last 
dollar,  were  invested  in  a  home  at 
Mount  Vernon.  From  this  time  on, 
Eddie  learned  to  be  thrifty;  he  not 
only  saved  but  advised  other  actors 
to  do  likewise. 

Practically  everyone  is  acquainted 
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with  the  plays  and  pictures  in  which 
he  has  starred;  so  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  mention  them.  We  reaUze 
that  it  was  he  who  made  Ziegfeld  and 
his  productions  famous;  his  superb 
acting  made  a  success  of  almost  every 
show  he  played  in.  From  the  stage  he 
went  to  Hollywood  and  became  a 
star.  A  few  years  ago  his  radio  ability 
was  recognized,  and  he  became  a  radio 
star.  Today  he  is  the  greatest  comedian 
in  the  country.  His  natural  ability 
and  his  perseverance  have  gained  for 
him  the  position  he  now  holds.  But 
success  has  had  no  bad  effects  upon  him. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  a  piece  of  advice 
his  wife  gave  him,  "No  matter  how 
swell  you  get,  your  hat  must  always 
fit  the  head  of  the  little  boy  on  Henry 
Street." 

Eddie  Cantor  is  a  remarkable  char- 
acter. Possessing  a  natural  ability  as  a 
comedian,  he  struggled  from  poverty  to 
riches  by  means  of  it.  He  was  always 
brave;  he  never  gave  up  hope.  Fellow 
actors  had  in  him  a  guardian  and  adviser. 
Never  did  he  refuse  a  donation  to  a 
worthy  cause.  Eddie  Cantor  is  a 
home-loving  man,  is  married  and  has 
five  children.  Today,  because  of  his 
thriftiness,  he  is  a  millionaire.  In  him 
we  see  a  man  who  has  laughed  away  his 
sorrow  and  laughed  himself  into  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  Americans. 

— Leo  Fay,  '35 

*    *  * 

LO\'E'S  LABOR 

Jack  Lewis  gazed  long  and  searchingly 
at  the  magazine  advertisement,  but 
apparently  derived  little  or  no  satisfac- 
tion from  it,  as  the  scowl  on  his  face 
deepened,  rather  than  lightened.  The 
advertisement,  surprisingly  enough,  was 
one  of  the  many  advocating  a  corres- 
pondence course  as  the  best  means  of 
becoming  a  musician. 


Jack  had  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  message — and  he  had  a 
good  reason  for  them.  Hadn't  he  spent 
much  of  his  not-too-easily-acquired 
money  on  one  of  these  courses,  j  ust 
because  some  one  had  once  told  him 
that  she  "simply  adored  musicians"  and 
"loved  guitars"? 

So,  as  you  may  have  gathered,  the 
source  of  all  Jack's  troubles  was  the 
aforementioned  guitar — he  just  couldn't 
get  the  hang  of  the  "darned  thing." 

But,  persistence  is  a  great  thing, 
and  Jack  was  nothing  if  not  persistent. 
After  a  great  waste,  both  of  time  and 
of  money.  Jack  showed  up  at  the  party 
given  by  the  girl  who  had  been  his 
great  inspiration,  all  prepared  to  do  his 
act  and  be  the  life  of  the  party,  as  well 
as  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  Lewis'  home 
forever. 

Outside  Alice  Deane's  home  there 
was  a  tall  bush,  in  which  Jack,  in  a 
sudden  burst  of  modesty  (or  vanity), 
hid  the  guitar.  He  intended  to  play, 
of  course,  but  it  wouldn't  hurt  anyone 
to  coax  him  a  bit,  and  it  certainly  w^ould 
make  him  feel  appreciated. 

Into  the  house  went  Jack,  and  for  a 
long  time  he  sat  and  bestowed  gracious 
smiles  on  his  fellow-guests,  but,  some- 
how, no  one  seemed  to  recall  Jack's 
suddenly  acquired  talent. 

At  last,  almost  in  desperation,  he 
carelessly  sauntered  up  to  Alice,  and 
asked  casually,  "Would  you  like  to 
have  me  play  something.-'" 

She  turned  in  astonishment,  "Play, 
Jack?   What  do  you  mean?" 

"Don't  you  know?"  He  was  astoun- 
ded at  this  display  of  ignorance.  His 
family  had  repeatedly  assured  him 
that  such  sounds  as  had  ventured  forth 
from  his  instrument  had  been  recognized 
far  and  near.  Apparently,  Alice  was 
an  exception.  He  explained  to  her — 
indifferently,  but  at  great  length. 

Suddenly,   she  clapped   her  hands. 
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"Quiet,  everybody!  I  have  a  big  sur- 
prise. We  have  with  us  tonight  a 
distinguished  visitor — none  other  than 
the  famous  musician,  Mr.  Jack  Lewis." 
(Loud  and  prolonged  applause.)  "And, 
now,  Mr.  Lewis,  would  you  care  to  honor 
us  with  a  little  number  in  your  well- 
known  style?"  (Laughter  in  the  au- 
dience.) 

Embarrassed,  but  pleased.  Jack  led 
the  way  to  the  bush  in  front  of  the  house. 
He  bent  down  and  picked  up  what 
had  once  been  a  fairly  good,  second-hand 
guitar. 

Suddenly,  as  the  significance  of  the 
look  on  Jack's  face  struck  the  audience, 
a  burst  of  laughter  echoed  forth,  and 
Jack  heard  someone  murmur,  "I  did 
wonder  what  the  Johnson's  dog  was 
making  such  a  racket  about." 

"Never  mind.  Jack,"  consoled  Alice, 
"it's  too  bad,  but  it  could  be  worse. 
By  the  way,  Jack,  did  you  meet  Kenneth 
Roberts.  He's  great  at  the  piano. 
Come,  play  us  something,  will  you. 
Ken.  You  know,"  very  confidingly  to 
Ken,  "I  simply  adore  a  musician; 
especially  a  pianist." — Mary  Dineen  '35 
*    *  * 

TWILIGHT 

The  sun,  that  lights  and  cheers  the 

world  all  day. 
That  guides  us  as  we  tread  the  beaten 

path. 

Now  in  the  west  does  slowly  fade  away. 
'Tis  now  we  seek  the  comfort  of  the 
hearth. 

Without,  in  the  shadows,  I  sit  and  dream. 
As  chill  and  loneliness  about  me  creep. 
The  dark  is  smooth  as  velvet,  yet  I  seem 
To  fear  the  little  things  that  do  not  sleep. 
In  at  the  open  door  a  crimson  light, 
A  warming,  cheery  glow  of  light  is  shown. 
And  here  no  longer  am  I  all  alone, 
For  happy  folks  about  me  dwell, 
And  in  my  heart  I  know  that  all  is  well. 

— Mary  Ilartigan  '36. 


A  COMPACT 

The  first  thing  I  remember  is  lying 
in  a  glass  showcase  in  a  great  jewelry 
store.  No,  I  don't  remember  being 
made  or  how  I  arrived  in  that  show 
case.  Human  beings  can't  remember 
much  farther  back  than  when  they 
were  three  years  old,  and  I  guess  I'm 
like  them  in  that  respect,  although  in 
my  case  it  must  have  been  much  less 
than  three  years. 

Well,  I  was  in  that  showcase,  and  I 
stayed  there,  for,  although  I  was  the 
handsomest  compact  in  that  store, 
people  just  wouldn't  buy  me  when  they 
learned  how  expensive  I  was.  Young 
girls,  girls  not  so  young,  women  of 
middle  age,  and  even  elderly  women 
who  came  into  that  store  buying  com- 
pacts would  instantly  ask  for  me, 
but  when  told  my  price  would  put  me 
aside  regretfully  and  buy  something 
less  expensive.  What  hurt  me  most  was 
the  fact  that  so  many  young  girls 
were  disappointed  because  of  me.  When 
they  caught  sight  of  me,  their  eyes 
woi'ld  shine  with  anticipation  only  to 
fade  with  regret  when  they  learned  I 
was  beyond  their  means. 

I  was  becoming  worried.  Day  after 
day  I  stayed  in  that  showcase  while 
other  compacts  not  so  pretty  were 
being  sold.  I  began  to  think  that  no 
one  would  buy  me  and  that  I'd  stay 
there  forever. 

Suddenly  my  life  changed.  A  young 
man  walked  into  the  store  one  day 
and  bought  me  without  asking  my  price 
first,  and  naturally  I  was  surprised. 
Since  then  I've  learned  that  when  a 
man  is  young  and  in  love  he  is  not 
concerned  with  the  practical  things  of 
life;  a  young  woman  sometimes  is, 
but  a  young  man  never. 

It  was  a  most  romantic  thing.  I 
was  to  be  a  birthday  present  to  his 
fiancee.    She  was  delighted  with  me 
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and  I  with  her,  for  no  one  could  have  a 
prettier  owner.  For  about  a  week 
I  was  her  most  prized  possession.  I 
was  shown  to  all  her  admiring  and 
envious  girl  friends.  Of  course  I 
enjoyed  all  this,  but  one  day  she 
quarreled  with  the  young  man,  and, 
when  he  had  gone,  she  came  into  her 
room,  picked  me  up,  looked  at  me  for 
a  moment,  and  then  dropped  me 
into  the  waste  basket. 

I  was  found  the  next  morning  by  her 
maid,  Marie,  who  had  longed  to  own 
me  from  the  first  moment  she  saw  me. 
Now  that  she  had  found  me,  I  was 
hers,  but  not  for  long.  That  very  day 
as  she  was  walking  through  the  park 
on  the  way  home,  I  slipped  through 
a  hole  in  her  pocket  and  fell  on  the 
grass.  She  didn't  hear  me  fah,  because 
the  grass  was  soft  and  I  made  no  noise. 
As  I  watched  her  walking  unconcernedly 
away  I  longed  to  cry  out  to  her,  but 
of  course  I  couldn't. 

I  lay  there  in  the  grass  for  a  long, 
long  time  with  the  dew  and  the  rain 
until  I  began  to  lose  some  of  my  luster. 
Few  people  frequented  the  spot,  and, 
consequently,  it  was  very  lonely  there, 
much  worse,  in  fact,  than  in  the  store, 
for  in  the  store  I  could  watch  the  people 
coming  and  going  all  day.  But  there 
is  an  end  to  everything  if  you  wait 
long  enough,  and  one  day  a  group  of 
children  on  a  picnic  nearby  started  a 
game  of  hide  and  seek.  As  one  of  the 
little  girls  was  running  past,  she  noticed 
me  in  the  grass  and  stooped  and  picked 
me  up.  She  was  only  a  little  girl,  too 
young  to  use  my  powder  and  rouge  and 
so  regarded  me  as  just  a  pretty  trinket 
until  she  conceived  the  bright  idea  of 
using  me  as  a  bank.  Can  you  imagine 
how  I  felt — how  I  feel  now — for  I'm 
still  with  the  little  girl,  and  I'm  still 
a  bank.  Right  this  minute  I  have  a 
nickel  and  three  pennies  rattling  around 
inside  me.    I  will  admit  that  it  is  very 


discouraging;  but,  as  I've  said  before, 
all  things  come  to  an  end  and  so  will  this. 
Some  day  somebody  with  a  sense  of 
proportion  and  value  will  find  me  and 
use  me  as  I'm  meant  to  be  used,  and 
then  I  hope  I'll  be  happy  once  again. 

— Helen  Neary  '35 
*    *  * 

THE  SIMPLE  LIFE 

Noise  is,  unfortunately,  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  this  lovely  coun- 
try of  ours.  Radios  blare  from  all 
sides,  automobile  horns  try  to  out-do 
each  other  in  loudness  and  shrillness, 
and  street  cars  rumble  continually 
through  the  streets.  No  wonder  the 
eternal  cry  of  America  is,  "Oh,  if  I 
could  only  get  away  from  it  all!" 

At  last,  I  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
I  longed  for  the  rest  and  peace  which, 
my  friends  informed  me,  was  to  be  found 
only  in  the  country.  As  soon  as  possible, 
I  set  out  for  my  refuge,  a  little  farm 
in  the  wilds  of  Vermont. 

As  I  got  off  the  train  at  a  desolate- 
looking  station,  I  saw  only  a  sleepy- 
looking  station-master,  a  sleepier-looking 
horse,  and  a  worn-out  vehicle,  which 
must  have  been  a  carriage  in  its  younger 
days.  The  road  was  rocky,  with  hair-pin 
curves;  it  climbed  higher  and  higher 
until  I  began  to  wonder  if  the  driver 
ever  intended  to  stop  the  shaky  thing. 
Finally  we  reached  the  summit,  the 
horse  came  to  life  apparently,  and  raced 
at  breath-taking  speed  downward;  my 
heart  pounded,  and  I  closed  my  eyes  in 
anticipation  of  the  end. 

When  we  reached  the  farm,  I  climbed 
weakly  out  and  stared  at  the  buildings 
which  seemed  to  be  swimming  in  whirl- 
pool fashion  before  my  dazed  eyes. 
I  was  given  a  supposedly  refreshing 
glass  of  milk,  but  as  there  was  no  ice 
in  this  primitive  place  it  had  just  the 
opposite  effect. 
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I  begged  to  be  of  service  to  my  kind 
friends,  and  I  soon  got  what  I  asked  for. 
The  cows  had  to  be  milked,  wood  must 
be  got  continually  for  the  hungry 
fire,  the  chickens,  etc.,  had  to  be  fed. 
Worn  out  with  my  first  taste  of  real 
labor,  I  climbed  into  bed,  but  in  spite 
of  its  softness,  my  great  exhaustion 
kept  me  awake. 

At  4:00  A.M.  I  was  startled  by  an 
unusual  sound,  unusual  to  me;  the 
rooster  was  crowing!  "What  a  pest!" 
I  muttered  angrily. 

The  next  day,  the  routine  was  prac- 
tically the  same.  Work  filled  each 
waking  hour;  sleep,  the  rest  of  them. 
I  stood  it  for  a  week,  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day  I  set  out  for  home,  defeated  in 
all  ways  it  seemed. 

"Heavenly,"  I  muttered  as  I  slouched 
in  a  restful  arm  chair  before  the  blaring 
radio.  "Glorious,"  I  added  as  I  heard 
the  shrill  tones  of  the  autos'  horns  and 
the  rumble  of  passing  street  cars. 
Lulled  to  sleep  by  it  all,  I  finally  suc- 
cumbed, and  my  last  thought  before 
I  drifted  away  was,  "How  glad  I  am  to 

get  away  from  it  all!"^ — Greta  Zeidler  '36 
*    *  * 

TRIALS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
One  day,  feeling  a  little  ambitious, 
I  got  out  the  rolling-pin,  pastry-board, 
and  started  to  make  apple-pies.  To 
my  surprise  and  delight  every  pie  came 
out  perfectly — the  apples  just  sweet 
enough— a  hint  of  nutmeg  fioatmg 
throrgh  the  slits  in  the  crust.  If 
anyone  loves  apple-pies.  Dad  does. 
A  compliment  cn  pies  from  him  is  one 
deserved.  So  I  proudly  listened  to 
his  comments  on  my  pies.  Each  one 
in  the  family  had  something  good  to  say. 

My  reputation  as  a  cook  and  pie- 
maker  spread.  I  was  even  favorably 
compared  with  my  father's  mother  and 
sisters,  all  of  whom  were  marvelous 
cooks. 

On  one  of  Dad's  trips  to  Brockton, 


where  he  grew  up,  he  picked  several 
bushels  of  apples—hard,  bumpy  apples — 
good  for  pies  when  they  are  cooked 
right.  Since  then  I  have  made  about 
five  pies  at  least  once  a  week.  They 
last  a  couple  of  meals.  If  I  don't  hide 
them,  Dad  will  "try"  one  before  he 
goes  to  bed! 

Sometimes,  however,  I  don't  get  the 
apples  soft  enough.  Other  times  they 
get  mushy.  A  good  apple-pie  must  be 
soft,  and  yet  hold  together.  Some  of 
the  apples  are  dry  and  don't  cook 
well  and  are  rather  tasteless. 

Three  main  things  about  the  pies 
are  the  crust,  the  apples,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  and  the  flavoring. 
I  never  knew  you  could  get  so  many 
different  varieties  of  crust  to  one  recipe, 
until  I  started  making  pies  myself. 
Too  much  water,  even  a  drop,  will  make 
the  crust  heavy.  It  will  taste  good,  but 
not  the  way  it  is  supposed  to.  Too  little 
water  and  it  will  be  hard  to  roll  out  and 
will  turn  out  tough.  Too  little  shorten- 
ing and  the  pie  will  be  plain,  not  light 
and  flaky,  as  we  like  them.  Too  much, 
and  the  pie  will  have  a  hard  time 
staying  together. 

Flavoring  might  seem  like  a  little 
matter  to  one  inexperienced  with  cook- 
ing, but  sugar  is  very  important  in 
apple  pies.  With  many  different  flavors 
of  apples,  it  is  quite  an  art  to  get  the 
apples  flavored  right.  The  correct 
amount  of  sugar  for  one  pie  will  make 
another  too  sweet,  and  a  third  sour. 
Then  the  nutmeg!  Does  the  family 
like  just  a  sprinkle  or  a  distinct  flavor? 
Mine  like  it  just  between. 

Last  of  all,  comes  the  oven.  It  must 
not  be  so  hot  it  will  burn  the  pie,  and 
yet  hot  enough  to  brown  delicately  the 
pie  crust  and  thoroughly  cook  the  apples. 

Anyone  can  make  a  good  mince,  or 
squash  pie,  but  is  it  any  wonder  apple 
pies  are  the  hardest  to  make? 

— Joan  Early  '35 
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AN  AMERICAN  HAS  AN 
INTERESTING  EXPERIENCE 
IN  DUBLIN 
Let  Him  Tell  You  About  it  Himself. 

Say,  folks.  I  gotta  hand  it  to  you. 
I  never  thought  you  could  do  it.  No, 
sir,  but,  sufferin'  wild  cats,  it  sure  com- 
pares most  favourable  with  what  we  got 
back  home.  What  am  I  talking  about? 
Say,  listen.  I  drifted  into  my  hotel  and 
asked  a  bell-hop  where  I  could  find  a 
good  barber's  shop.  I  guess  I  just 
wanted  to  look  kinda  good  after  being 
on  one  of  your  cross-Channel  boats 
most  of  the  night.  Anyhow,  the  bell-hop 
sent  me  along  to  a  new  place  in  Dame 
Street.  Is  it  a  barber's  shop?  Jumping 
nanny-goats!  I'll  tell  the  world  it  is. 
Yes,  sir.  I  gotta  hand  it  to  you  here  in 
Dublin.  Service!  Why,  that  place 
could  show  some  American  shops  the 
way  home.   Yes,  sir. 

And,  say,  was  it  clean?  Why,  the 
guy  who  cut  my  hair — and  can  he  cut 
hair?  Oh,  boy!  I'll  say  he  can.  I  used 
to  think  we  had  the  best  barbers  in  the 
world  back  home,  but  I  don't  think 
so  any  more.  No,  siree.  Those  guys 
sure  got  the  lowdown  on  American 
barbers.  And  dang  me  if  they  ain't 
dressed  same  as  our  barbers  in  the 
States,  white  pants,  white  shirts  with 
short  sleeves  so  as  you  can't  have  dirty 
cuffs  rubbing  your  face.  Hev,  there! 
Just  a  minute!  I  was  near  forgetting 
to  tell  you  about  their  hygiene  racket. 
Waal,  I  guess  the  best  way  to  say  it  is 
that  it's  just  perfect.  Yes,  sir,  just 
perfect.  The  barber  started  by  putting 
a  fresh  silk  hair  gown  over  me.  Silk! 
Can  you  imagine  that?  Then  he  took 
a  brush  and  comb  out  of  a  cellophane 
bag,  told  me  they  were  washed  and 
sterilized.  Say,  I  thought  this  guy  was 
taking  me  for  a  ride.  So  I  yanked  that 
brush  out  of  his  mitt  and  had  an  eye- 
full. 

And,  sure  enough,  folks,  that  barber's 


a  lir  angel;  he  spoke  nothin'  but  the 
truth.  Told  me  he  did  the  same  thinp 
with  shaving  brushes,  and  that  every 
customer  was  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Can  you  imagine?  Every  HI'  thing  just 
right.  And  here  is  what  surprised  me 
most.  I  only  had  to  pay  one  shilling 
for  my  hair-cut — same  as  anywhere  else. 
An"  I  didn't  have  to  climb  any  stairs — 
just  walk  right  in  on  the  ground  level. 
Can  I  tell  you  where  this  place  is?  I 
sure  can.  It's  at  76  Dame  Street.  They 
call  it  The  Castle  Hairdressing  Service 
for  Men.  And  is  it  Service?  You're 
asking  me!  Slide  along  an'  get  a  load. 
You'll  be  glad,  I'm  telling  you.  And 
when  I  get  back  home.  I'll  be  telling 
them,  too.  Yes,  sir.  Waal,  I  guess  I 
must  be  moving.  Here,  have  a  cigar. 
Good  smoke;  bought  them  there,  too. 
Yes,  sir! 

Oct.  12,  1934.  Evening  Herald 
Dublin. 

*    *  * 

RING  OUT  THE  OLD 

Clouds  hang  low;  the  wind  is  cold. 
Its  chilling  blasts  enfold 
The  figure,  bent  and  worn  with  age. 
The  silver\-  locks  that  crown  the  sage. 

No  wide-flung  doors  inviting  in 
The  shivering  trembling  form; 
No  loving  arms  outstretched  to  him. 
The  outcast  in  the  storm. 

But  oh!  The  change,  the  happiness 
Which  greets  another  one. 
A  cheerful,  laughing  shout  of  joy 
To  hail  him,  as  the  sun. 

For  with  each  disappearing  year. 
Old  Father  Time  soon  goes 
To  make  way  for  a  newer  one 
Within  which  hope  still  glows. 

— Greia  Zeidler  306. 
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ASPIRATIONS 

It  was  there  for  all  to  see  in  the  Year 
Book  of  Kenoza  High  School.  Under 
the  name  of  John  Hanson,  class  pres- 
ident, were  the  words:  "Ambition — 
lawyer's  career." 

Years  later,  some  curious  classmates 
looked  him  up.  Was  he  a  district 
attorney;  a  famous  criminal,  perhaps? 
Alas,  neither;  John  Hanson  was  one 
of  the  country's  best  bricklayers. 

I  began  a  tour  of  investigation  to 
find  out  if  people  in  general  realized 
their  youthful  ambitions.  A  truck 
driver  was  my  first  victim.  Surely  he 
had  not  planned  for  this  position  when 
he  was  in  school? 

"No,"  he  answered  with  a  gentle 
smile,  "when  I  was  in  high  school,  I 
led  the  orchestra.  I  had  fully  intended 
to  become  a  great  musician.  My 
teachers  encouraged  me.  Then,  a 
few  years  after  leaving  high  school, 
I  got  married.  Somehow  my  plans 
went  wrong;  and  now,  now — "  His 
voice  died  away,  and  I  left  him  dreaming 
of  what  might  have  been. 

Looking  through  the  newspaper,  I 
came  upon  a  new  column — very  gossipy, 
I  thought,  and  clever.  Who  wrote  it? 
I  read  the  name — Arnold  Hackett. 
"That  sounds  familiar,"  I  mused. 
"Where  have  I  heard  that  name  before?" 
Then  it  came  to  me  in  a  flash.  "Of 
course;  he  went  to  the  same  high 
school  I  did.  Yes,  I  remember  now; 
he  intended  to  become  a  surgeon." 

Next  day  I  met  an  old  school  chum. 
We  talked  about  old  times.  "What 
became  of  Arthur  Wyman?"  she  won- 
dered. "Remember  how  well  he  could 
draw?  I'd  like  to  bet  he's  a  magazine 
illustrator  or  something  like  that  now." 

My  curiosity  was  aroused.  Perhaps 
he  was  still  in  the  city.  If  so,  his  name 
might  be  in  the  telephone  book.  It 
was.  Beside  it  was  his  business  address 
— Kurlitt  Pretzel  Co.  What  could  he 
be  doing  there — painting  pretzels  for 
advertising  purposes?    I  made  a  trip 


to  the  Kurlitt  Pretzel  Company.  After 
a  few  minutes'  wait,  I  was  ushered  mto 
Mr.  Wyman's  office  and  greeted  by  a 
short,  spectacled,  roly-poly  man.  He 
remembered  me  when  I  introduced 
mvself. 

"I  always  felt  that  you  would  become 
a  commercial  artist,"  I  remarked.  "You, 
at  least,  have  attained  what  you  desired." 

He  looked  startled:  then  he  laughed. 
"It  must  be  that  you  don't  know  who 
I  am."  He  gave  me  his  card,  and  I 
read: 

KURLITT  PRETZEL  CO. 
Arthur  Wyman,  Pres. 

In  desperation  I  sought  and  secured 
an  audience  with  a  newly  acclaimed 
writer.  Here,  surely,  was  a  man  who 
had  planned  his  career  from  childhood. 
"You  have  always  wished  to  be  a  noted 
author?"    I  asked  him  hopefully. 

With  a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes, 

he    answered   softly,    "I    have  never 

attained  my  most  cherished  ambition. 

When  I  was  a  small  chap,  it  was  my 

earnest  desire  to  be  a  fireman." 

—  Elizabeth  Green  '35 
*    *  * 

SHADOWLAND 
My  little  cabin  door  is  open  wide; 
The  dying  sun  has  waved  his  parting 
hand. 

The   misty   gloom   of  evening  comes 
inside; 

I  call  this  eery  place  my  shadow-land. 
This  unreal  land  of  shadows  worries  me, 
And  I  don't  really  think  that  it  is  fair 
For  something  formless  that  I  cannot  see 
To  be  lurking  noiselessly  here  and  there. 
Beneath  the  drooping  trees  in  forests 
green, 

Beside  a  babbling  brook  that  ripples 
near. 

The  silent,  nimble  woodland  folk  are 
seen. 

And  bright  moonbeams  help  allay  my 
fear. 

'Tis  not,  however,  'till  I  go  to  sleep, 
That  my  pet  shadows  cease  to  creep. 

— Martin  F.  Waters  '36. 
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"DERBY  DAY 
AND  OTHER  ADVENTURES" 

A.  Edward  Newton 
"Derby  Day"  shows  A.  Edward  New- 
ton in  a  soft  and  mellow  mood,  and  to 
those  of  us  who  know  him  as  a  book  col- 
lector, essayist  and  gay  adventurer,  this 
new  book  is  most  welcome.  Unlike 
Swift  and  Lewis,  Mr.  Newton's  satire 
on  finance,  law,  and  sports  runs  in 
a  light  vein  and  is  therefore  presented 
to  us  much  more  forcibly.  Though  he 
gives  his  views  on  these  subjects  quite 
disparagingly,  he  recognizes  that  the 
huge  task  of  reform  is  not  for  him,  and 
ends  his  criticisms  by  saying,  "But  that 
is  not  my  worry." 

Attired  as  an  irresistible,  humorous 
cockney  in  his  characteristic,  checked 
suit,  he  takes  us  with  him  to  that  time- 
honored  race — the  Derby.  The  ro- 
mance of  this  scene  is  brought  to  us 
vividly,  thousands  of  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  mingling  happily  together, 
tents  of  gypsies  and  stands  of  the 
bookmakers  scattered  over  the  grounds 
and  the  lamentable  music  of  hurdy- 
gurdies  and  the  merry-go-rounds  filling 
the  air.  Then  comes  the  great  race — 
a  few  moments  of  suspense — the  horses 
come  in  sight,  then  disappear  from 
view  and  it's  all  over  until  next  year. 
We  continue  on  to  the  day  of  the  great 
race  at  Ascot.  This  race  was  royal  in 
its  origins  and  has  remained  so.  It  is 
like  an  open-air  court  where  the  cream 
of  society  pay  their  respects  to  the 


Royal  family.  At  both  these  races, 
Newton  tells  us,  an  enormous  amount 
of  betting  is  carried  on.  In  England 
there  are  laws  against  betting  but  they 
are  mostly  all  dead  letters.  It  is  quite 
as  impossible  to  legislate  effectively 
against  betting  in  England  as  it  was  to 
enforce  prohibition  in  this  country.  We 
then  continue  on  our  journey  to  the  next 
race,  "The  Grand  National",  which 
unlike  the  other  two  is  a  dangerous  and 
exciting  steeple  chase. 

In  the  following  paper  Mr.  Newton 
goes  "to  the  dogs"  and  describes  the 
racing  of  the  greyhounds,  to  my  mind 
an  exceedingly  cruel  sport. 

We  start  now  on  an  early  morning 
walk  through  a  city  that  possesses  more 
romance  than  any  city  in  the  world — 
London.  Jermyn  St.  is  our  starting 
point,  and  we  continue  through  St. 
James  Park  by  Whitehall  to  Westmins- 
ter Bridge  then  along  the  river  to 
Wapping  Old  Stairs.  On  our  way  we 
pass  many  exclusive  shops.  After  these 
we  pass  Marlborough  House  and  Buck- 
ingham Palace  and  continue  on  to  the 
East  End.  The  Westminster  Abbey 
is  the  most  romantic  of  all  spots,  for  as 
Macaulay  says — "The  Hall  had  resoun- 
ded with  acclamations  and  corona- 
tions of  thirty  kings."  But  we  must 
not  linger  here  as  Wapping  Old  Stairs, 
our  destination,  is  far  off.  We  pass 
famous  monuments,  gardens,  buildings 
until  finally  we  reach  Wapping,  the 
most  picturesque  district  of  the  drab 
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city.  This  district  has  changed,  but  we 
can  picture  it  as  it  was  in  olden  times, 
the  fighting  of  sailors,  yelling  of  boys 
and  crying  of  undernourished  babies 
among  the  filth  and  grime  of  a  typical 
harbor  town. 

Next,  Newton  portrays  a  delightful 
eighteenth-century  Tory  and  becomes 
the  intimate  friend  of  Samuel  Johnson 
and  Boswell,  writing  an  interesting 
dialogue  between  these  two  men. 

A  westward  adventure  is  next  on  our 
itinerary.  We  hear  such  persons  as 
Ellen  Glasgow,  James  Branch  Cabell 
and  John  Lane  spoken  of  with  a  charm- 
ing familiarity. 

Mr.  Newton  hears  California  calling 
him  and  decides  to  make  a  journey  to 
this  state.  He  stops  at  Chicago,  hastens 
through  the  uninteresting  Mid-West  and 
on  to  the  sunny  state.  In  Los  i\.ngeles 
he  visits  many  book  shops  and  speaks 
of  them  with  praise.  In  San  Francisco 
the  art  shops  intrigue  him. 

Soon  after,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
distant  cities  of  Vienna  and  Budapest 
where  he  dips  most  willingly  into  their 
wine  and  charm. 

Finally  our  trip  comes  to  an  end  in 
the  Bronte  country  at  West  Riding  in 
Yorkshire.  The  author  now  writes  a 
very  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  led 
by  the  famous  Bronte  family,  and  he 
particularly  emphasizes  the  Doctor  Jek- 
yll  and  Mr.  Hyde  nature  that  Charlotte 
possessed.  He  describes  the  queer  life 
of  the  family  and  its  ultimate  results. 

In  each  of  these  sixteen  essays  Mr. 
Newton  has  written  about  those  homely 
little  occurrences  overlooked  by  most 
writers.  He  has  succeeded  in  making 
these  topics  singularly  intriguing  and 
it  is  well  worth  one's  time  to  read  this 
thoroughly  interesting  volume. 

— Marion  Slimi'  "36. 


"THE  PEEL  TRAIT" 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln 

This  book  is  typical  of  the  many 
Cape  Cod  stories  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 
has  given  us.  He  writes  with  a  dry 
humour  and  weaves  in  a  dialect  that 
corresponds  with  that  native  to  Cape 
Cod.  It  is  something  a  little  different 
from  the  usual  run  of  stories.  Captain 
Peel  marries  and  has  a  son  and  daughter 
by  his  first  marriage,  but  they  do  not 
have  enough  of  the  Peel  Trait  in  them 
to  be  favorites  of  the  captain.  The 
captain  is  a  hard,  sea-faring  man,  whim- 
sical and  sensible.  Good  common  sense 
is  so  rare  that  the  son  and  daughter  ridi- 
cule it.  The  old  captain,  now  a  widower, 
meets  another  woman,  falls  in  love,  and 
marries  her.  A  baby  girl  is  born,  and  the 
mother  dies.  Captain  Peel  refuses  to  re- 
cognize the  baby  girl  because  of  the 
death  of  his  wife.  Subsequently,  he 
finds  out  that  the  girl  has  the  Peel  Trait 
in  her,  and  she  becomes  his  favorite.  The 
story  of  the  will,  and  how  she  used  her 
good  common  sense  is  unusually  and  am- 
usingly told.  To  all  who  like  Joseph  C. 
Lincoln's  books,  we  recommend  "The 
Peel  Trait"  without  reservation. 

*    *  * 

"LOST  PARADISE" 
Tristam  Coffin 

"Lost  Paradise"  by  Robert  P.  Tristam 
Cofiin,  is  the  story  of  a  boyhood  on  a 
^  I  aine  coast  sal t-water  farm ,  a  biography 
which  has  already  thrilled  to  the  core 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  hearts. 

That  farm  had  about  everything  a 
human  being  needs  to  have  to  grow  up 
with,  and  grow  up  right.  Peter,  the 
young  hero  of  this  story,  was  one  of 
ten  brothers  and  sisters  of  every  make 
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and  size.  He  was  a  dreamer,  he  loved 
the  beautiful  things  of  life,  he  was 
a  writer,  a  poet,  and  an  artist.  I 
should  like  to  mention  Peter's  mother 
and  father,  although  in  a  way  they  did 
not  directly  influence  his  life.  His 
father,  who,  to  Peter  was  almost  im- 
mortal, was  tremendous  both  in  size  and 
character.  Peter's  mother  was  a  hard- 
working, industrious  woman,  always 
kind  and  loving,  but  to  Peter  she  meant 
more  than  just  that.  She  meant 
things  you  couldn't  touch  or  see.  Al- 
ways there,  but  you  couldn't  measure 
it  or  tell  anybody  how  great  it  was. 

The  farm  had  books  and  boats, 
adventurous  cows,  hired  men  who  were 
right  out  of  epics.  There  was  a  retired 
sea-captain,  Peter's  vagabond  uncle, 
who  never  grew  up  and  whose  main 
interest  in  life  was  to  make  a  boy's 
boats  and  tell  stories. 

On  three  sides  the  farm  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea;  it  was  the  proper 
place  for  bringing  up  a  poet,  and  that 
poet  tells  in  "Lost  Paradise"  the  story 
of  how  he  began  his  adventure  in  finding 
life  "full  of  gusto  and  full  of  a  beauty 
that  is  better  than  breath." 

"Lost  Paradise"  is  a  beautiful  book, 
beautiful  and  deeply  moving.  It  is 
fresh  and  alive  with  its  quiet  bits  of 
humor,  a  humor  of  which  the  author 
seems  to  be  entirely  unconscious 

The  characters  are  real  living  people, 


living  and  portraying  a  life  which  will 
never  be  known  to  us  moderns. 

— Betty  Carr,  35 

LIBRARY 

Christmas  Decoration  of  the  Library. 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  Mr. 
Wendler  and  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment who  supplied  the  library  with 
pines  and  boughs  for  decorations.  In- 
cidentally, the  boughs  were  procured  by 
Mr.  Wendler  from  Winslovv  Whitter- 
more,  a  former  student  of  Jamaica 
Plain  High  School. 

While  doing  her  Christmas  shopping, 
Miss  James  didn't  forget  to  buy  some- 
thing for  the  library.  Two  delightful 
books  which  were  added  to  our  collec- 
tion are  "Modern  Poems  for  Every 
Mood,"  and  "How  to  Identify  Trees  by 
Their  Leaves".  At  present,  these  books 
are  being  used  a  great  deal. 

Whenever  reference  work  has  to  be 
done,  why  not  use  the  new  "National 
Encyclopedia"  by  Collier?  This  set  of 
books  is  an  up  to  date  edition.  The 
books  are  printed  in  large  type  and 
contain  many  fine  illustrations. 

The  Library  Service  Club  held  a  party 
at  the  home  of  Priscilla  Rabethge  on 
December  27,  1934,  at  2:30.  The  re- 
freshments were  supplied  by  the  girls. 
A  good  time  was  had  by  all. 

— Gertrude  Yurenas  '35. 
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POPULAR  ORCHESTRA 


VARIETY  SHOW 


Who  knows?  We  may  have  a  future 
Abe  Lyman  or  Guy  Lombardo  in  our 
school.  Real  ralent  has  been  exhibited 
by  our  newly  formed  jazz  orchestra. 
We  have  heard  it  on  various  occasions 
and  enjoyed  it  immensely.  We  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  Mr.  Lacey  is  al- 
lowing this  in  our  school.  Perhaps  we 
are  the  only  school  fortunate  enough 
to  have  one. 


Save  your  pennies  and  reserve  the 
date!  The  annual  variety  show  will  be 
held  in  the  school  auditorium  on  Feb- 
ruary 13th  and  14th  at  8  P.  M.  Soloists, 
dancers,  the  jazz  orchestra,  glee  club 
and  a  one-act  play  will  feature  the  pro- 
gram. It  promises  to  be  a  great  success. 
Let  us  all  plan  to  attend  and  support 
the  participants. 


CHRISTMAS  PARTIES 

The  Christmas  spirit  was  celebrated 
with  discrimination  in  the  various  home- 
rooms preceding  our  Christmas  vacation. 
The  rooms  were  artistically  decorated 
throughout  the  building  and  of  worthy 
praise  was  the  drawing  done  by  Frank 
Russo  in  207. 


PROM 

The  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  Prom 
will  be  held  on  Friday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  at  Longwood  Towers,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Home  and  School 
Association.  Let  us  all  look  forward  to 
this  and  attend,  as  a  good  time  is  an- 
ticipated by  all. 


SENIOR  COUNCIL 

The  annual  election  of  the  Senior 
Council  was  held  on  January  17.  The 
students  elected  were  as  follows:  10.3 
Betty  Carr;  105  Anne  Devlin;  113 
John  Hogg,  Raymond  Kerwin,  John 
Seery;  114  Lloyd  Archibald:  202 
Emily  Hoffman;  203  Ethel  Kyllonen; 
207  Frank  Russo  and  Frances  Sweik; 
214  Frank  Smart  and  Frances  Hogan : 
302  Helen  Neary;  304  Marguerite 
Powers;  305  Josephine  Snaphy;  314 
Mary  Wilson. 


*    *  * 

RED  CROSS  NEWS 

Our  Junior  Red  Cross  Work  is  great! 
We  sent  17  Christmas  cartons  to  the 
Near  East.  Nearly  400  toys  were 
contributed  and  brought  cheer  into  as 
many  homes.  They  were  outstanding 
in  quantity  and  quality.  A  $25  check 
was  sent  to  the  National  Children's 
Fund  as  our  school  collection.  Soon 
we  will  be  under  way  with  new  projects. 
Let  us  all  cooperate  and  maintain  our 
high  standard. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  DOLLS 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits 
tliat  has  been  displayed  in  the  large 
glass  case  on  the  third  floor  was  shown 
recently  by  members  of  the  art  classes. 

The  object  of  the  exhibition  was  to 
show  the  costumes  of  various  nations 
and  the  fact  that  our  friends  in  other 
lands  do  not  dress  as  we  do.  Pupils 
who  owned  "costume  dolls"  lent  them 
generously  for  the  exhibition. 

At  a  glance  one  was  able  to  tell  wheth- 
er the  countries  which  the  costumes 
represented  were  warm  or  cold.  The 
costume  from  the  cold  country  showed 
thick  cloth  or  fur,  while  that  fiom  the 
warm  climate  showed  thin  muslin, 
silk,  or  cotton,  and  no  foot  covering. 

In  hot  countries  the  sun  is  so  stiong 
that  it  scorches  the  skin;  so  we  find 
that  the  people  have  brown  complexions, 
quite  a  deep,  rich  color  compared  with 
those  who  live  in  colder  climates. 
Generally  speaking  in  a  hot  country, 
the  hair  of  the  people  is  dark,  while  in 
a  cooler  atmosphere  the  people  will 
be  fair  and  have  golden  hair.  For 
example,  in  India,  complexions  and 
hair  are  dark,  while  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  most  of  them  are  fair. 

Theie  are  differences  in  manners 
and  customs  as  well  as  in  faces  and  hair. 
In  the  colder  climates,  people  are  gene- 
rally more  industrious,  just  as  one 
feels  inclined  to  move  more  briskly  on 
a  sharp  frosty  morning  than  on  a 
hot  August  day. 

The  pupils  who  exhibited  their  dolls 
were, 

Margaret  Boyle  of  Hall  A,  who 
showed  Dutch  dolls. 

Patricia  Lundsford,  Room  203,  Jap- 
anese doll;  a  Chinese  girl;  Chinese 
Mandarin  and  an  Indian  doll  made  of 
corn  husks. 

Gladys  Oberacker,  Hall  A,  Two 
Indian  dolls. 


Eileen  Erlandson,  Room  105,  dolls 
in  Russian  peasant  costumes. 

Marie  Higgins,  Room  302,  two  Jap- 
anese dolls;  an  Indian  doll,  and  a 
Mexican  fruit  vendor. 

Barbara  Foss,  Room  301,  two  dells 
in  Dutch  costume. 

Dorothy  Carret,  Room  213,  a  lovely 
Colonial  lady ;  a  doll  dressed  in  cocoanut 
fibre;  aSpanish  doll ;  an  Alaskan  Indian ; 
a  Seminole  Indian;  a  Czechoslovakian 
doll  and  a  decorated  Sicilian  cart  and 
donkey. 

Betty  Hogan,  LRB,  Chinese  doll. 

Helen  Cooley,  Room  105,  a  number 
of  hand-carved  statuettes  of  Russian 
costumes,  made  in  Russia  during  the 
days  of  the  Czar,  and  priceless  now 
because  they  may  not  be  obtained  at 
the  present  time. 

Thelma  Fischer,  Hall  B,  exhibited 
as  a  special  feature,  miniature  carved 
animals  made  of  meerschaum,  the 
work  of  her  grandfather,  Mr.  Gustave 
Fischer,  who  is  eighty-eight  years  of 
age  and  goes  to  business  every  day. 

Miss  O'Connor,  the  art  teacher, 
exhibited  decorated  wooden  dolls  from 
Russia;  two  leprahauns  or  fairies;  a 
lamb  made  of  Irish  wool,  from  Ireland. 

BASKET  BALL. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Miss 
Sullivan,  our  High  School  has  a  basket 
ball  team  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud. 

The  team  meets  every  Friday  after- 
noon in  the  school  gymnasium.  Miss 
Sullivan  has  assembled  five  teams  from 
the  majority  of  girls  who  are  interested 
in  basket  ball.  Due  to  the  limitations 
of  time  and  space,  each  team  plays  for 
a  period  of  twenty  minutes. 

The  girls  play  most  enthusiastically, 
and  are  making  rapid  progress. 
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In  the  "Ferncliff  Echo"  of  Lee  High 
School  we  find  some  very  interesting 
school  news,  but  what  has  happened 
to  your  literary  column?  We  wish  you 
good  luck  in  promoting  sports  for  girls 
and  extend  our  best  wishes  for  a 
victorious  season. 

From  your  joke  column  we  quote: 

Teacher:  "What  have  you  found  out 
about  the  salivary  glands?" 

Frank:  "Not  a  thing.  They're  so 
secretive." 


Bill  Heaphy:  "Terrible  links,  caddy, 
terrible." 

Caddy:  "Sorry  sir,  these  ain't  the 
links.  You  got  off  them  an  hour  ago.'' 


An  extensive  poetry  column  comes 
from  "Jamaica  Ponderings"  of  the 
Mary  E.  Curley  School.  We  were  very 
much  amused  to  read  of  the  Spanish 
boy  who  couldn't  come  to  school  be- 
cause he  had  no  apron.  Your  exchange 
with  a  magazine  from  Spain  must  be 
quite  entertaining. 

Your  story  "So  That  Was  Boston" 
was  of  such  vast  interest,  and  knowing 
there  were  many  to  whom  this  would  be 
a  great  revelation,  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  copying  it.  We  hope  you  feel 
justly  flattered! 


So  That  Was  Boston 

"Did  you  know  that  a  lake  once 
covered  Boston?  It  was  called  Lake 
Shawmut  after  the  man  who  discovered 
it.  The  water  was  held  in  by  the  debris 
left  after  the  glacier  period.  Finally, 
after  many,  many  years  of  weathering, 
the  barrier  which  held  it  wore  away, 
and  the  lake  ran  out  into  the  sea. 

Long,  long  ago  in  West  Roxbury 
there  was  a  very  large  volcano.  You 
will  say,  "Hew  do  they  know?"  Well, 
geologists  have  found  that  a  certain 
kind  of  rock  comes  only  from  a  volcano. 
This  volcano  was  situated  between 
Washington  and  Grove  Streets. 

By  studying  rocks  we  learn  that  the 
earth  is  many  millions  of  years  old,  and 
that  erosion  and  deposition  have  been 
going  on  all  the  time.  There  were 
conglomerate  (puddingstone)  ledges  de- 
posited in  many  places.  There  are 
a  great  many  of  these  rocks  in  Franklin 
Park,  and  the  Bowditch  School  on 
Green  Street  is  near  some.  Also  be- 
tween Paul  Gore  and  Boylston  Streets 
are  a  few-  more. 

The  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  is 
situated  on  a  drumlin,  as  are  many  of 
the  hills  in  Arnold  Arboretum.  A 
drumlin  is  a  hill  that  has  been  formed 
from  the  debris  that  was  left  when  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  under 
the  vast  glacier  that  came  from  the 
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north.  The  Agassiz  School  on  Bur- 
roughs Street  is  on  a  sand  plain. 

The  large  hole  outside  the  Children's 
Museum  is  a  kettle  hole.  When  the 
glacier  had  gone  on  down  to  the  south, 
it  left  large  boulders  of  ice  which  were 
covered  over  with  sand  and  gravel. 
When  the  climate  gradually  became 
warmer,  the  ice  melted  and  the  sand 
and  gravel  fell  in.  making  a  kettle  hole. 
Jamaica  Pond  is  also  a  kettle-hole." 

The  "Xoddler"  from  East  Boston 
High  is  one  of  the  cleverest  magazines 
we  have  received.  Your  editorials  and 
stories   are    exceptionally  good. 

What,  no  exchange  column?  Dear 
friends  of  the:  '"Student  Prints,"  "  The 
Red  and  Black."  "The  Hebronian," 
"The  English  Record,"  "Rindge  Re- 
gister," and  "The  Massachusetts  Col- 
legian" we  deplore  your  lack  of  friend- 
liness. 


Xow  Let  s  See  What  Others  Think 
of  Us. 

From  the  "Noddler"  comes  this 
criticism: 

"What  a  lively  high  school  it  is!  The 
magazine  practically  bubbles  over  with 
school  "activities.  We  like  "1995"  and 
"Page  Cutters." 

The  "Ferncliff  Echo"  says: 

'"We  found  your  agricultural  depart- 
ment different  and  worth  reading." 

"Jamaica  Ponderings"  makes  this 
complimentar\-  remark: 

"Excellent  stories,  agricultural  notes, 
etchings,  sporting  page,  and  a  new  way 
of  arranging  exchanges." 

Dorothv  Schreiber.  "36. 


We  resumed  our  interesting  lectures 
on  October  24.  1934,  with  an  address  by 
Mr.  Milton  Lord.  Director  of  the  Boston 
Public  Libran,-.  This  was  a  continua- 
tion of  our  study  of  Municipal  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Lord  outlined  the  organiza- 
tion and  duties  of  the  various  depart- 
ments which  constitute  the  official 
family  of  the  Library-.  He  also  told  us 
where  we  could  find  the  old  books  and 
the  various  rooms  devoted  to  well- 
known  authors.  The  beautiful  mural 
paintings  and  impressive  entrance  to 
the  Library-  were  vividly  described  by 
the  speaker. 

Out  of  a  ver\-  busy  life,  we  greatly 
appreciate  Mr.  Milton  Lord  s  efTort  to 
bring  us  such  constructive  information 
of  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  our 
fair  city. 


At  the  regular  assembly  on  October 
31.  an  address  on  "The  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Boston"  was  given 
by  Doctor  Francis  X.  Mahoney.  our 
cit>  "s  Health  Commissioner.  Dr.  Ma- 
honey expressed  the  dire  need  of  an 
organized  health  department  and  he 
also  explained  the  many  numerous 
branches  and  divisions  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  organization.  Thru  his 
fine  descriptions,  we  became  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  departments  of 
inspection,  such  as  those  of  Milk,  Food. 
Sanitar\-  Conditions.  Dair>-  Conditions, 
and  with  the  Nursing  Ser\-ice,  Tuber- 
culosis Department,  etc. 

This  was  a  ver\-  educational  and 
helpful  address,  and  we  thank  Dr. 
Mahoney  for  helping  to  make  our 
course  a  success.  We  hope  we  may  hear 
another  address  by  him  soon. 
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Continuing  our  series  of  addresses  on 
Municipal  Government,  Miss  Elizabeth 
M.  Herlihy,  Secretary  of  the  Boston 
City  Planning  Board  and  of  its  Advisory 
Committee  on  Housing  delivered  a  most 
instructive  and  absorbing  talk  on  Wed- 
nesday, December  5,  1934,  on  the 
subject,  "Planning  in  Theory  and  in 
Practice."  Miss  Herlihy  specially  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  zoning  as 
regards  residential  sections.  Lantern 
slides  were  used  to  make  her  point 
especially  forceful.  We  thank  Miss 
Herlihy  for  her  educational  talk,  for  we 
realize  that  understanding  the  functions 
of  the  City  Planning  Board  will  aid 
us  greatly  in  becoming  better  citizens. 

*    *  * 

The  members  of  the  course  in  Muni- 
cipal Government  were  addressed  on 
Thursday,  November  8,  1934,  by  Mr. 
John  C.  L.  Dowling,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Public  Welfare  Department,  on 
the  subject  "The  Care  and  Relief  of 
Indigency  in  Boston".  Mr.  Dowling 
carefully  explained  the  functions  of 
each  of  the  branches  of  the  present 
Welfare  Department  and  the  effect 
of  the  depression  of  1929  on  the  relief 
agency.  The  Department's  plan  to 
establish  branches  in  each  district  to 
care  for  those  people  in  the  community 
who  need  help  will  aid  greatly  in  lessen- 
ing the  overcrowded  conditions  at  the 
main  building  and  save  the  people  the 
difficulty  of  going  all  the  way  in  town 
to  receive  their  help.  We  thank  Mr. 
Dowling  for  enabling  us  to  realize  the 
great,  humane  work  of  the  Public 
Welfare  Department. 


On  Thursday,  Dec.  13,  Mr.  John  J. 
Dowd  was  our  guest  speaker.  Mr 
Dowd,  for  the  past  ten  years,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  City  Council  and  is  now 
the  chairman  of  that  organization. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Dowd  explained 
the  present  conditions  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, the  many  powers  of  the  Mayor, 
and  th3  few  powers  of  the  Council.  He 
also  disclosed  the  fact  that  at  present, 
the  members  of  the  City  Council  are 
merely  "errand  boys"  and  he  gave  us 
examples  of  how  log-rolling  is  practiced. 

We  learned  much  from  and  enjoyed 
immensely  Mr.  Dowd's  talk  and  hope  to 
hear  from  him  again  soon. 

*    *  * 

Mr.  Maurice  J.  Tobin  was  our  guest 
speaker  on  Thursday,  Dec.  20,  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Jamaica  Plain 
High  School  Senior  Class  for  the  course 
in  Municipal  Government.  Mr.  Tobin, 
a  former  pupil  of  Jamaica  Plain,  is  now 
the  Chairman  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee.  During  this  interesting 
lecture,  we  learned  much  concerning 
the  duties  and  fine  services  of  the  School 
Committee.  It  also  helped  us  to  realize 
the  many  advantages  which  we,  as 
pupils  of  the  Boston  Schools,  enjoy  in 
comparison  with  the  pupils  of  other 
schools. 

We  enjoyed  and  appreciated  this 
talk  so  much  that  we  hope  that  soon 
again  Mr.  Tobin  will  spare  us  the  time 
to  address  us  again. 
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JAMAICA  vs  SOUTH  BOSTON 
A  game  that  had  all  the  thrills  and 
spills  of  a  real  hard  fought  battle  was 
staged   between    Jamaica   and  South 
Boston. 

In  this  game  Mike  Peppeti  usually 
runs  wild  but  such  was  not  the  case  for 
we  had  a  new  member  in  our  midst.  It 
was  none  other  than  Chandler  who 
came  out  after  four  games  had  been 
played  and  showed  his  real  worth  and 
merit. 

Troy,  of  Southie,  started  off  the  kick- 
off  to  his  45  yard  line.  We  then  drop- 
kicked  to  Southie's  35  where  it  went  on 
the  defensive.  From  this  point  they 
kicked  to  our  11  yard  line,  where  we 
retaliated  with  two  first  downs  and 
made  South  Boston  tighten  up.  In  the 
second  quarter,  Huber  intercepted  our 
pass  on  his  30  yard  line  to  break  up  our 
attack.  On  the  return  kick.  Chandler 
showed  some  real  playing  when  he  ran 
the  ball  back  16  yards  to  the  Southie  44, 
but  Southie  took  the  ball  on  downs, 
when  we  lost  by  inches. 

It  was  here  the  half  ended  and  when 
the  boys  came  out  of  the  dugout,  we 
registered  two  first  downs  to  the  Southie 
24,  but  again  they  held  us  for  downs 
on  their  14  yard  line, where  the  third 
period  ended.  In  the  fourth  period, 
Jamaica  started  off  nice  and  it  looked  as 
though  we  were  going  to  score,  but  a 
back  in  motion  caused  a  penalty  and 
so  Southie  took  the  ball  on  downs  on 
its  25.  We  had  another  chance  near  the 
end  when  O'Rourke  fell  on  the  ball  on 
Southie's  20  yard  line,  but  a  bad  for- 
ward pass  and  fumble  made  us  lose  the 


ball  on  the  38  where  time  brought  the 
game  to  the  end. 


JAMAICA 

SOUTH  BOSl 

re 

Hemeyon 

le 

King 

rt 

J.  P.  Burke 

It 

Peck 

rg 

Judge 

Ig 

McCarthy 

c 

O'Rourke 

c 

Huber 

Ig 

Bowes 

I'g 

Donahue 

It 

Griffin 

rt 

Lautry 

le 

J.  Burke 

re 

Troy 

qb 

Keough 

qb 

Peppetti 

rhb 

Chandler 

Ihb 

Purvitsky 

Ihb 

Smith 

rhb 

Cronin 

fb 

Sullivan 

fb 

Hanigan 

Substitutions:  South  Boston:  le, 
Troy:  re  Campbell:  rhb  Hurney:  fb 
Ohenaseau,  Hurney. 

Jamaica  Plain :  re  Ouilette,  Broderick : 
rg  Smith:  c  McGann. 

Time: — Four  10  minute  periods. 

*    *  * 

JAMAICA  vs  BRIGHTON 
With  a  very  discontented  crowd 
leaving  Fenway  Park  on  the  day  of  the 
Jamaica — Brighton  game,  we  found 
out  that  time  and  officials  wait  for  no 
one.  It  all  happened  when  Coach 
Duffy  sent  in  Blaney  to  tell  Chandler 
to  drop  kick  from  the  five  yard  line 
after  one  play.  The  result  was  that  we 
got  stuck  on  the  3  yard  line  and  the 
game  ended  with  a  sore  and  angry  team 
with  the  J.  P.  rooters  thrown  in.  The 
game  was  close  and  before  the  half 
ended  Brighton  had  rolled  up  two 
first  downs  against  us  which  were  the 
only  first  downs  in  the  game.  In  the 
meantime,  Jamaica  made  four  during 
the  whole  game. 
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We  got  the  first  break  when  we 
intercepted  a  pass  on  our  35  yard  line. 
Brighton  got  the  next  break  when 
Chandler  kicked  into  his  own  line  and 
Pessa  recovered. 

Hickerman  got  away  for  seven  and 
then  there  was  a  first  down  to  the  26 
yard  line. 

Here  Jamaica  held  for  downs  on  its  20. 

A  recover}-  by  Griffin  resulted  on  the 
30  and  we  went  to  their  nvent\"-five  and 
then  Brighton  intercepted  and  lost  the 
ball  again.  Then  Chandler  and  Keough 
hit  the  line  where  they  got  down  to  the 
seven  yard  line  and  lost  on  downs. 

In  the  next  few  plays  Brighton  got 
out  of  the  hole  until  they  were  up  to 
the  45  yard  line  for  the  end  of  the  half. 

In  the  next  half  John  Burke  lugged 
the  ball  to  his  45  yard  line  and  things 
started  going  good  until  DeCourcy 
blocked  and  recovered  one  of  our  kicks. 
Here  Jamaica  put  up  a  valiant  stand 
and  held  on  its  30  as  the  quarter  ended. 

In  the  last  quarter  we  got  another 
break  when  J.  P.  Burke  fell  on  a  Brighton 
fumble  on  its  35.  Chandler  got  away 
for  five  as  Clark  intercepted  a  forward 
on  his  20.  Hickman  went  five,  then  Pessa 
kicked.  Minsk}.-  recovering  the  fumbled 
punt  on  his  45.  Chandler  then  ran  the 
ball  in  20  yards  for  the  best  gain  on  a 
kick  to  Brighton's  47  yard  line.  He  rhen 
threw  a  sweet  pass  to  Sullivan  on  their 
27,  and  Buccigross  heaved  to  the  back 
again  up  to  the  five  yard  line  where  the 
mix-up   started  and  the  game  ended. 


JAMAICA 

BRIGHTON 

le 

G.  Burke 

re 

Kadzis 

It 

Griffin 

rt 

Bowman 

Ig 

Judge 

rg 

Gilligan 

c 

ORourke 

c 

Ford 

rg 

Bowes 

Ig 

Cowles 

rt 

J.  P.  Burke 

It 

DeCourcy 

re 

Hemeyon 

le 

M  in  sky- 

qb 

Chandler 

qb 

Pessa 

Ihb 

Sweik 

rhb 

McXamara 

rhb  Keough  Ihb  Hickman 

fb    Sullivan  fb  Koshen 

Substitutions:  Jamaica — le  Ouilette, 
Blaney:  Ig  Satlzman:  c.  McGann: 
re  Ouilette,  Broderick.  Koelsch.  Ihb 
Buccigross. 

Brighton: — fb  Clark.  Kidik. 

Time — Four  10  minute  periods. 

*    *  * 

"Olim  Meminisse  JuvabiV 
EAST  BO.STOX  vs  JAMAICA 

To  the  readers  of  the  Clarion  I  must 
say  that  they  should  notice  the  headlines 
and  as  we  say,  weep,  because  we  see 
that  East  Boston  is  at  the  head  of  the 
famous  seven  words  that  we  know  so 
well.  In  other  words  the  team  did  not 
fare  ao  well  because  they  lost  their 
first  game. 

The  trouble  began  when  Bill  Ryan  of 
the  East  Bostonites  nabbed  the  familiar 
pigskin  and  ran  it  for  an  amazing  41 
yard  touchdown.  It  surely  was  like 
leading  a  wagon  around  the  corner  of 
Defeat  and  \'ictory  streets  and  run- 
ning it,  with  no  hesitation,  up  \'ictory 
Street. 

We  sure  must  give  credit  to  the  East 
Boston  players,  as  it  was  one  sweet  play 
that  fooled  our  team  completely.  The 
play  was  run  oft  in  the  last  quarter  and 
with  the  result  that  there  was  no  time 
to  try  to  stape  a  real  comeback. 

The  game  opened  with  a  kick  by 
Jamaica  that  went  to  the  Fastie  one 
yard  line  and  died  right  there.  From 
here.  \'itale  of  East  Boston  made  a  neat 
kick  to  our  38  yard  line  where  a  fumble 
on  our  part  was  recovered  by  East 
Boston.  Then  there  followed  a  kick 
which  landed  on  our  35  yard  line  and 
we  were  penalized  15  yards  with  the 
result  that  we  landed  on  the  20.  On  the 
next  exchange  Buccigross  picked  up  a 
punt  only  to  have  an  East  Boston  man 
grab  it  and  run  it  over  for  a  touchdown. 
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There  was  some  mix-up  on  the  play, 
and  it  was  not  allowed  as  a  touchdown, 
at  which  Eastie  put  up  a  protest  which 
got  them  a  15  yard  penalty.  At  this 
time  three  passes  were  tried  which 
failed  and  the  kick  was  partly  blocked 
so  that  Sullivan  recovered  and  it  was 
here  that  the  first  period  ended. 

In  the  second  period,  Jamaica  had  the 
ball  on  the  27  yard  line  where  a  poor 
pass  got  away  from  Sullivan  and 
Carabot  and  Sacco  recovered  on  the  17. 
At  this  time  Ryan  made  a  pass  to 
Vitale  for  a  gain  of  9  yards.  Here  the 
Easties  fumbled  and  J.  P.  Burke 
recovered  on  his  10  yard  line.  Jamaica 
then  made  a  first  down  on  an  offside 
play  and  Vitale  ran  the  kick  in  25  yards, 
but  here  his  team  was  offside  again. 

Receiving  the  next  kick,  Vitale  pass- 
ed and  Buccigross  intercepted  on  our 
45  yard  line.  Again  Eastie  was  offside 
on  a  blocked  punt  of  ours  which  started 
us  off  on  our  way  towards  two  first 
downs,  with  Burke  taking  Buccigross's 
pass  for  15  yards  thus  landing  on  the 
Eastie  25  yard  line. 

At  this  spot  there  happened  two  or 
three  unusual  plays,  because,  as  Sar- 
tini  intercepted  a  pass,  Keough  inter- 
cepted for  Jamaica  and  Eastie  inter- 
cepted. 

Going  on  in  the  game,  the  third 
quarter  opened  up  with  Buccigross  run- 
ning the  ball  back  17  yards  and  then 
three  first  downs  were  pulled  right  off 
the  bat.  During  these  three  first  downs 
Burke  made  a  nifty  catch  on  a  pass 
and  another  to  Karaganie,  while  the 
third  one  went  to  Sullivan  and  then 
another  was  thrown  which  caused  an 
interception  and  as  a  result  Carabot 
of  Eastie  spoiled  all  our  chances  of 
getting  a  touchdown.  From  the  13  yard 
line  the  ball  was  kicked  where  Bucci- 
gross ran  it  back  15,  and  on  the  next 
play  a  pass  was  thrown  which  was 


missed  and  Eastie  held  us  on  its  28  yard 
line. 

Again  the  ball  was  kicked  by  Eastie 
and  on  the  Jamaica  36  Buccigross  was 
tackled  neatly  by  Carabot.  Things 
went  along  to  the  midfield  strip  where 
a  penalty  put  us  back,  which  caused  a 
kick.  The  final  quarter  was  started 
and  a  number  of  plays  were  made  by 
Eastie  which  led  up  to  the  41  yard  run 
by  Ryan  which  clinched  the  game. 
After  this  it  seemed  that  Eastie  had 
all  our  plays  numbered  because  they 
spoiled  every  one  and  thus  the  game 
ended. 

The  Summary: 

EAST  BOSTON  JAMAICA 
le     Pease  re  Karagansas 

It     Turchinetz  rt     J.  P.  Burke 

Ig     Seraco  rg    J.  Judge 

c      Carabot  c  McCann 

rg    Sartini  Ig  McFarland 

rt     Silva  It  Griffin 

re    Sacco  le  Buike 

qb    Vitale  qb  Buccigross 

Ihb  Ryan  Ihb  Sweik 

rhb  Pearson  rhb  Keough 

fb     Caeozza  fb  Sullivan 

Score  by  periods  1  2  3  4  Total 
EAST  BOSTON.... 0    0    0    6  6 

JAMAICA  0    0    0    0  0 

Touchdown — Ryan. 

Eastie  Substitutes — Contini,  It;  De- 
Francisco,  Ig;  Seraco,  rg;  Barrana,  re; 
McCormack,  Ihb; 

Jamaica  Substitutes — Rourke,  re;  P. 
Smith,  It;  Broderick,  O'Rourke,  Tal- 
bot, qb. 

Officials — Referee,    Daley:  Umpire, 
Volk:  Head  Linesman,  Doherty. 
Time — Four  10  minute  periods. 

JAMAICA  vs  MEMORIAL 
A  game  that  started  out  like  a  vic- 
tory almost  finished  as  a  loss,  but  the 
boys  put  it  over  and  although  our  score 
wasn't  so  large,  it  was  large  enough. 
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We  started  off  the  quarter  with  quite 
a  bit  of  kicking  and  some  fumbling 
which  almost  gave  the  J.  P.  rooters 
heart  failure.  A  short  kick  of  10  yards 
in  third  period  was  the  final  undoing 
after  two  hectic  quarters  which  did  no 
damage.  After  the  kick,  a  forward  pass 
to  Burke  from  Buccigross  netted  us  a 
gain  to  the  28  yard  Memorial  line.  Here 
Memorial  tried  to  hold  and  misplayed 
so  that  Burke,  our  tackle,  fell  on  it 
on  Memorial's  12  yard  line.  Here 
Memorial  did  hold  and  kicked  to  their  25 
yard  line  from  the  four.  An  intercepted 
pass  of  ours  was  stopped  on  Memorial's 
twelve.  Then  on  the  pass  from  the 
center,  a  bad  one.  Gross  was  hit  on  the 
end  line  for  a  safety  or  two  glorious 
points. 

Pelligrini  was  put  in  for  Memorial  to 
pass  after  the  kick  which  resulted  in 
20  yards  and  then  25  more,  with  the 
result  that  the  gods  of  fate  decided  that 
this  was  far  enough,  for,  as  the  game 
ended,  they  had  stopped  on  our  25  yard 
line. 


JAMAICA 
le  Burke 
It  Griffin 
Ig  Judge 
c  O'Rourke 
rg  McFarland 
rt     J.  Burke 
re  Hemegon 
qb  Buccigross 
Ihb  Sweik 
rhb  Chandler 
fb  Sullivan 
Score  by  periods 


MEMORIAL 
re  Gillis 
rt  Stoddard 
rg  Day 
c  Tenyskin 
Ig  Connolly 
It  Moriarty 
le  Mazor 
qb    Pan  ton 
rhb  Kuchen 
Ihb  Croati 
fb  Geraghty 
1    2    3    4  Total 


JAMAICA  PLAIN  0    0    0    2  2 

Safety:  Gross.  Substitutions: — J.  P. 
le  Murphy:  It  Grossevitz,  Smith:  Ig 
Bowes:  c  McGaun:  rg  Saltzman:  rt 
Blaney:  re  Ouilette,  Fallona:  qb  Col- 
leach,  Broderick,  Pasquale:  rhb  Mc- 
Courb. 

MEMORIAL:    re  AbrahamofT:  It 


Gertman:    le  Kessler:   qb  Gross:  rhb 
Brouchuck.  Gilligan:  fb  Cook. 
Time:  Four  9  minute  periods. 

JAMAICA  vs  HYDE  PARK 

Well,  there's  no  use  talking,  because 
it's  known  all  over  the  town  that 
Jamaica  beat  its  rival  Hyde  Park.  The 
bo\  s  just  took  hold  of  the  shanks  of  the 
candwagon  and  took  it  around  the 
corner  of  \'ictory  Street.  Hard  as  it 
was  for  Hyde  Park  to  lose,  it  was  even 
a  greater  victory-  for  us  because  we  won 
the  District  Championship  of  Boston. 

We  may  also  say  that  the  school 
congratulates  Mr.  Duffy  and  the  whole 
football  team  for  its  splendid  and 
marvelous  work  on  the  battle  field. 
We  hope  that  ne.xt  fall  they  can  do  the 
same  thing  over  again  and  for  years  to 
come,  if  this  is  not  hoping  too  much. 

Hyde  Park  received  the  kickoff  on 
its  25  yard  line  and  advanced  it  for  a 
first  down.  Fagerberg  then  ran  the  ball 
for  9  \  ards  where  the  boys  held  them  so 
that  Fagerberg  booted  a  fast  kick,  w  hich 
upon  coming  down,  rolled  to  the  one 
yard  line  and  stopped,  putting  us  right 
on  our  backs.  Sullivan  booted  a  kick- 
oft'  to  our  38  and  Hyde  Park  ran  the 
ball  back  in  the  next  two  plays  for  a 
first  down  on  our  26  where  they  fumbled 
and  Keough  recoN  ered. 

It  started  to  snow  as  Keough  re- 
covered and  it  surely  was  coming  down 
thick  and  fast. 

We  kicked  and  Dray  ran  it  back 
10  yards  to  our  46.  where  two  more 
pla\  s  were  good  for  9  \ards  and  we 
then  held  for  downs  on  our  36  yard  line 
where  we  kicked.  Here  the  quarter 
ended  and  in  the  second  period  .Sullivan 
booted  to  Dray. 

Hyde  Park  was  knocked  back  15  \  ards 
for  clipping,  and,  after  an  exchange  of 
kicks,  we  lost  15  yards  for  holding  to 
its  24.  On  the  next  exchange  Fagerberg 
kicked  short  for  15  yards  to  the  Jamaica 
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37  and  there  the  half  ended  with  Dray 
of  Hyde  Park  lugging  the  ball  for  9 
yards.  Between  the  halves  we  had 
a  good  time  cheering  each  other  and 
the  make-shift  bands  played,  each 
trying  to  compete  against  the  other. 

In  the  third  quarter  Hyde  Park 
kicked  a  short  one  to  our  45  where  a 
good  pass  from  Buccigross  to  Hemeyon 
was  good  for  a  first  down  on  the  Park- 
erite  45  and  a  kick  went  to  their  17 
yard  line.  Dray  ran  the  kick  back  to 
his  28  and  made  10  more  on  his  next 
run  to  the  40.  Dray  then  flipped 
Fagerberg  a  pass  for  9  yards  when  the 
team  bucked  up  and  held  for  dowuiS  so 
that  although  the  kick  of  ours  was  run 
in  16  yards  to  the  Parkerite  31  where 
the  fumble  occurred.  It  was  from  here 
that  the  one  and,  only,  touchdown  of 
the  game  was  made.  After  the  team 
could  get  together  and  the  stands  had 
stopped  weeping,  laughing,  cheering 
and  what  have  you,  the  teams  got  into 
action. 

On  the  kickoff  Dray  ran  in  the 
kickoff  to  his  40  where  the  team  started 
to  depend  on  their  air  attack  which 
Chandler  broke  up  by  an  intercepted 
pass  on  our  33.  A  kick  resulted  and 
Dray  was  coming  in  fast  when  suddenly 
he  was  downed.  On  the  next  play  there 
was  clipping  and  Hyde  Park  was 
penalized  to  its  21  yard  line.  There 
then  followed  two  first  downs  which 
looked  bad  but  a  slip-up  in  the  play 
lost  10  yards. 

The  game  of  thrills  ended  with  a 
series  of  passes  and  first  downs  but  still 
a  victory  for  us.  We  might  say  in 
conclusion  that  the  team's  results  are: 

(Won..  .—5 
Games  <Lost. ... — 1 

(Tied.  .  .—2 
but  still  to  win  the  District  Champion- 
ship. 

A  truly  remarkable  year  for  us 
Jamaica  Plainers. 


SUMMARY: 


J  AM  AIL. A 

HYDE  PARK 

le 

J .  ourke 

re 

Toomey 

1  4- 

it 

r  L 

Sikora 

Irr 

Judge 

rg 

AIcNamara 

C 

O'Rourke 

c 

Burak 

rg 

Bowes 

Ig 

C.  Goodwin 

rt 

J.  P.  Burke 

It 

D.  Goodwin 

re 

Hemeyon 

le 

Staruski 

qb 

Chandler 

qb 

Narcisso 

Ihb 

Buccigross 

rhb 

Larson 

rhb 

Keough 

Ihb 

Fagerberg 

fb 

Sullivan 

fb 

Dray 

Score  by  periods 

1 

2    3    4  To 

JAMAICA  0    0    0    6  6 

Touchdown — Chandler 

Substitutions — Jamaica : — le  Ouilette, 

Broderick:  It  Hemeyon: 

HYDE  PARK  —rhb  Pratt. 

Time — Four  11  minute  periods. 

THE  INTER-CLASS  TRACK  MEET 

Sopho-  Fresh - 
Total      Senior  Junior  more  man 
Points         94       87       87  20 

A  good  showing  in  the  first  three, 
but  what's  the  matter  with  the  Fresh- 
men? 

The  placings  in  all  events  are  the 
following: 

FIELD  EVENTS 


Broad  jump: 

CLASS  A. 

Anthony  Sweik,  214  1st 

Cyril  Pyer,  207  2nd 

G.  Ganem,  111  3rd 
William  Hadley,  113  4th 

Distance  8  ft.  5  inches 

CLASS  B. 

A.  Keough,  111  1st 

H.  Fuller,  110  2nd 
W.  Collyer,  113  3rd 
S.  Jasper,  113  4th 

Distance  8  ft.  4  3/^  inches 

CLASS  C. 

L.  Dunn,  110  1st 

E.  Colsch,  111  2nd 
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D. 

Pasquali,  OC 

oru 

jonn  ocanneii,  zu<  ^nu 

Ti 

r. 

Haldoui)is,  111 

^  tn 

r>ictani-p>  9"^  ft-     11^  ii-i/^lif>c 

LJihidLiiLKz  iLto  1 L,  1  y2  incnch 

L/iSLance  / 

i  L.  o  ^  2  lll^  Ilea 

CLASS  C. 

CLASS  D. 

John  Marble,  117  1st 

F. 

Lovett,  ^10 

1st 

Distance  41  ft.  3  inches 

\v 

iveou^ii,  ^ lyj 

2nd 

reter  Halaoupis,  ill  Zna 

c 

VJ  . 

irtrLHriiL,  V7  !_-/ 

3rd 

Distance  37  ft.  5^^S  inches 

T 

J  • 

A I  aliens,  11/ 

4th 

Kalpn  Jones,  111  ord 

Ti  1  c  t"  o  ti  r* 

T  ft'    T  inpnpc; 

Distance  35  ft.  9  inches 

High  Jump 

cam  Dioom.  lib  4tn 

/^T     /IOC*  A 

CLASS  A. 

F)ictanrp  "^4  ff  inrVi 

W 

.  Hadley,  113 

1st 

CLASS  D. 

C. 

Pyer,  207 

/no 

Bill  Keough,  210  1st 

G. 

Ganem,  111 

Ol  CI 

Distance  33  ft.  81-2  inches 

W" 

.  MacDonough,  112 

4  th 

Fred  Lovett,  310  2nd 

W 

.  Dnmineau,  116 

5th 

Distance  33  ft.  3i^  inches 

Height 

5  ft.  2  inches. 

Harold  Tokas,  OD  3rd 

CLASS  B 

Distance  28  ft.  6,1  2  inches 

F. 

Sweik,  207 

1st 

George  Petelli,  OD  4th 

A.  Kelly  114 

2nd 

Distance  28  ft.  3^4  inches 

\V.  Collyer,  113  3rd 

Height  5  ft.  2  inches. 

CLASS  C. 
J.  Marble.  117  1st 
R.  Jones,  111  2nd 

Height  5  ft.  2  inches. 

CLASS  D 

H.  Perry,  117  1st 

H.  Tokas,  O  D  1st 

J.  Maheris,  117  2nd 

G.  Brady,  OB  3rd 

G.  Petelle,  O  D  4th 

Height  4  ft.  2  inches. 

Shot  Put: 
CLASS  A. 
Anthony  Sweik,  214  1st 

Distance  34  ft.  6^2  inches 
John  Seery,  113  2nd 

Distance  34  ft.  2)4  inches 
Humphrey  Sullivan,  106  3rd 

Distance  29  ft.  11}  2  inches 
Stanley  Coelsch,  113  4th 

Distance  28  ft.  7  inches 

CLASS  B. 
-Sumner  Jasper,  113  1st 

Distance  29  ft.  6  inches 


RUNNING  EVENTS 

CLASS  A. 

1000-yard  run 

J.  Hogg  1st 

A.  Johnson,  2nd 

J.  O'Rourke,  113  3rd 

L.  Talhot,  112  4th 

000-yard  run 

W.  MacDonough,  112  1st 

D.  Columbare,  113  2nd 

300-yard  dash 

A.  Sweik,  214  1st 

O.  Halcomb,  113  2nd 

50-yard  dash 

W.  Hadley,  113  1st 

C.  Pyer,  207  2nd 
W.  Domineau,  116  3rd 

D.  Columbare,  113  4th 

50-yard  hurdles 

G.  Ganem,  111  1st 

CLASS  B 

600-yard  run 

S.  Jasper,  113  1st 

J.  Concree  OA  2nd 
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P.  Ouilette  OA  3rd 

W.  Young,  214  4th 

300-yard  dash 

M.  Buccigross,  113  7st 

E.  Fuller,  110  2nd 
A.  Nigham,  112  3rd 
W.  Roberts,  112  4th 

50-yard  dash 

F.  Sweik,  207  1st 

A.  Keough,  111  2nd 
H.  Goldstein,  110  3rd 
H.  Weinstock,  214  4th 

50-yard  hurdles 

L.  Hurney,  OB  1st 

CLASS  C. 

440-yard  run 

R.  Jones,  111  1st 

P.  Salvi,  OA  2nd 

G.  Haldoupis,  113  3rd 
E.  Coelsch,  111  4th 

220-yard  dash 

B.  Pasquali,  OC  1st 

C.  Darcey,  OD  2nd 
W.  Whyan  3rd 

G.  Savage,  OC  4th 

50-yard  dash 

W.  Kay,  210  1st 

L.  Dunn,  210  2nd 

Stewart,  OC  3rd 

C.  Towne,  OC  4th 

50-yard  hurdles 

John  Marble,  117  1st 

CLASS  D 

176-yard  dash 

F.  Lovett,  310  1st 

H.  Tokas,  OD  2nd 
W.  Keough,  210  3rd 
W.  O'Neil,  117  4th 


50-yard  dash 


F.  Lovett,  310 

1st 

H.  Tokas,  OD 

2nd 

W.  U  JNeil,  11/ 

ord 

G.  retelle,  Uu 

4th 

oO-yard  hurdles 

H.  Perry,  117 

1st 

J .  Glaney,  210 

2nd 

Results  of  the  rooms. 

or  their 

points,  is  as  follows: 

Place     ^    Home  Room 

1  otal  r 

1   113 

CO 

52 

2   Ill 

40 

3   117 

oo 
o2 

4   207 

oo 

5   OD 

OA 

2U 

6   210 

1  n 
19 

T                                               O  1  A 

7   olO 

1  o 

lo 

O  Oil 

8   214 

17 

A                                                    1  1  A 

9   110 

lo 

1 A 

10   OC 

11 

11   112 

10 

12  OA 

8 

13   OB 

7 

14   116 

4 

15   114 

3 

16   106 

2 

17   107 

0 

18   108 

0 

INTER-CLASS 

MEET 

The  Annual  Inter-Class  Track  Meet 
was  held  January  14th-January  17th, 
and  a  great  deal  of  hitherto  hidden  tal- 
ent was  discovered  during  the  progress 
of  the  various  events.  This  bodes 
well  for  the  future  of  track  here  at 
Jamaica  Plain. 

The  following  records  will  give  a 
clear  picture  of  the  interest  displayed 
by  the  different  boys'  home  rooms. 


Advertisements 


When  in  Forest  Hills 

Eat  at  the 
TERMINAL  LUNCH 

Mgr.— H.  L.  FITZHKKBhKl- 

JOSETTE  DANCE  SHOPPE 
Specializing  in  the  Dance  and  its  Re- 
lated Arts 
JOSETTE,  Director 
124  Hyde  Park  Avenue,      Forest  Hills,  Mass. 
Phone  JAMaica  2519-M 

H.  A.  MACLARDY 

Photographer 

Children  and  Brides  a  Specially 
Lady  attentlant  to  help 
758  South  St.                         PARkway  IGOO 

Compliments  of 

Mann   &   M  a  n  n 

Funeral  Parlor 

410  So.  Huntington  Ave.         Jamaica  Plain 

JONES  CAMERA  AND  GIFT  SHOP 
INC. 

683  Centre  Street                  Jamaica  Plain 

Gifts  -  Cards  -  Developing  and  Printing 
Complete  line  of  Stationery 

BROWNING  LAUNDRY 

Laundry   ser\ice   for  every   need   at  prices 
that  are  fair. — We  treat  your  linen  as  our  best 
friend  because  we  want  it  to  visit  us  again. 
Let  the  Browning  Boy  call  for  your  lauiulr\-. 

114-120  Brookside  Avenue. 

JAMaica  1057 

All  kinds  of  Ladies',  Children's  and 
Men's  hair  cutting 

G  .  A  .  Banco 

Barber  SJwp 

13  Poplar  St.     -     -     -    Roslindale,  Mass. 

Compliments  of 

Daniel  Skea 

Undertaker  and  Emhalmer 
3193  Wasliington  St.               Jamaica  Plain 

M.  J.  KILLION,  INC. 

FLORIST 
Flowers  telegraphed  anywhere,  anytime. 
Forest  Hills 

For  Quality  and  Prompt  Service 
SEE 

KARL  BROWN'S  SHOE  STORE 
120  Green  Street                   Jamaica  Plain 

Full  line  of  HYGRADE  FOOT  WEAR 
First  class  repairing  done  on  premises 

HELP  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
THEY  HELP  THE  CLARION 


Please  read  the  advertising — Patronize  our  advertisers 
When  purchasing  say  "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  the  Clarion."  "It  helps." 
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SECOND  TEAM  IN  JUDGING  FLOWERS  AND  PLANT  MATERIALS 

Lawrence  H.  Reagan 
Paul  F.  Corbeels 
Chester  J.  Paskow 


INDIVIDUAL  PLACINGS 

Paul  F.  Corbeels  3rd 

Chester  J.  Paskow  4th 

Lawrence  H.  Reagan  ...5th 


SEVENTH  TEAM  FRUIT  JUDGING 

Welby  F.  MacCollam 
William  H.  Hadley 
Thomas  J.  Mahan 

W^esley  F.  MacCollam  also  finished  10th  individually. 

FIFTH  TEAM  VEGETABLE  JUDGING 

William  H.  Hadley 
Thomas  J.  Mahan 
John  J.  Maheris 

William  H.  Hadley  finished  9tli  individually. 

SEVENTH  TEAM  POULTRY  JUDGING 

Cyril  S.  Pyer 
Peter  C.  Haldoupis 
Thomas  J.  Mahan 

SEVENTH  TEAM  MILK  JUDGING 

Norman  Demarais 
John  P.  Hawkes 
Bertrand  C.  Marpau.x 


Norman  Demarais  finished  4th  individual. 
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The  results  of  the  State  Championship  Contests  held  at  the  Union  Agri- 
cultural Meeting  in  Worcester,  Janu'ary  11,  1935,  are  as  follows: 

William  H.  Hadley  7th  individual  vegetable  judging 

Welby  F.  MacCollam  9th  individual  fruit  judging. 

It  was  necessary  to  place  high  in  two  judging  contests  held  in  other  parts 
of  Massachusetts  in  order  to  qualify  for  this  contest,  hence  only  the  best  junior 
judges  could  participate. 

Prizes  won  at  the  Boston  Poultry  Show,  Mechanics  Building,  January  1st 
to  5th,  1935. 

POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  Agricultural  Department,  pupils  won  the  forty- 
five  prizes  offered  for  poultry  equipment. 

ORGANIZED  CLUB  EXHIBITS 

3rd  prize  for  Backyard  Poultry  Keeping. 

2nd  prize  for  Louse  and  Mite  Control 

5th  prize  for  "The  Layout  of  the  Ideal  Poultry  Farm." 

POULTRY  JUDGING 

FIRST  TEAM  VOCATIONAL  CONTEST 

1  Cyril  S.  Pyer 

2  Thomas  J.  Mahan 

3  Peter  C.  Haldoupis 

This  school  was  awarded  a  silver  cup. 

INDIVIDUAL  PLACINGS 

Peter  C.  Haldoupis  2nd  indix  idual 

Thomas  J.  Mahan  3rd  individual 

Cyril  S.  Pyer  4tti  individual 

FIFTH  TEAM  JUNIOR  CONTEST 

Stanley  O.  Kelley 
William  Sweet 
John  J.  Maheris 

INDIVIDUAL  PLACINGS 


Ernest  Zevitas 
William  Sweet 

Carroll  Smith 
Robert  Ambrose 

Cyril  S.  Pyer 
Tadeus  Nurczynski 


John  J.  Penning  

John  P.  McDonough 


,6th 
.8th 
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Jamaica  Plain  High  School  Agricultural  Department  students  won  a  grand 
total  of  seventy-two  (72)  prizes  at  the  show  this  year  with  a  cash  value  of  .|52.25, 
besides  a  number  of  rosette  ribbons,  medals  and  a  large  silveir  cup. 

AGRICULTURAL  NOTES 

The  list  of  Agricultural  Club  Speakers  to  date  were: 
October  5th       Paul  V.  Dempsey — Identification  and  Judging  of  Vegetables. 
October  26th      Daniel  W.  O'Brien — General  Agricultural  Conditions. 
November  2nd   Rufus  W.  Stimson — Vocational  Education  in  Massachusetts. 
November  16th  Asst.  Supt.  of  Schools,  John  C.  Brodhead — History  of  the  Wallace 
Family. 

December  7th    Mr.  J.  Cox,  Dept.  of  Agriculture—  Fish  Conservation  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

January  4th       Mr.  H.  E.  Jenkins,  Hood  Milk  Co. — Pictures  on  Milk  Production. 
January  11th      Mr.  J.  C.  Seckle,  Swift  Fertilizer  Co. — Slides  on  "The  Uses  of 
Fertilizer." 

January  18th      Mr.    Donald    D.   Wyman,    Bay   State   Nurseries — Worthwhile 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 

February  -Ith      Air.  William  Judd,  Bussey  Institute — Arnold  Arboretum. 
February  8th      I\Ir.  C.  Piper,  Mass.  Dept  of  Agriculture — Slides  on  Better  Grades 

of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
February  15th    Mr.  I.  C.  Toumanoff — Raising  Turkeys. 

GENERAL  NOTES 

Leon  F.  Aldrich,  '31,  is  now  in  the  landscape  and  forestry  business. 

The  landscape  and  fioricultural  classes  are  anticipating  the  Spring  Flower 
Show  at  Mechanics  Building.  There  will  be  the  usual  flower  judging  competition 
and  this  school  will  probably  have  an  exhibit. 

The  agricultural  pupils  will  compete  in  Public  Speaking  with  Worcester 
North  and  Reading  High  Schools  on  Monday  afternoon,  March  11th,  at  Reading 
High  School. 

Ambrose  McGuckian,  '30,  is  studying  for  his  Master  of  Science  degree  at 
the  Massachusetts  State  College.    He  is  also  employed  in  the  Extension  service. 

Genoreffa  C.  Corea,  '33,  is  a  freshman  at  the  Framingham  Teachers  College 
Fred  W.  Bunker,  '34,  has  been  employed  at  Valenti's  Market  Garden  in 
Newton. 

William  J.  Jennings,  '34,  is  in  the  wholesale  egg  business. 

William  J.  Topali  '34,  is  employed  at  the  Harvard  Biological  School,  Camb. 

Edward  S.  Johnst)n,  '34,  is  a  member  of  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Amherst, 
Mass.,  State  College. 

Charles  A.  Knight,  '34,  and  Edmund  Cusach  are  members  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
Camp  near  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Edward  Hughes,  '33,  is  manager  of  one  of  the  local  First  National  Stores. 

William  A.  Sullivan,  '34,  is  working  with  his  father  in  landscape  work  in 
Brighton. 

George  Weeks,  ex.  '33,  is  employed  on  the  Gardner  Estate  in  Brookline. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  PROS  AND  CONS  OF  CANS 

Even  today,  after  what  would  seem  to 
be  a  successful  venture,  many  people  are 
wary  of  canned  goods.  Why?  Who 
knows — perhaps  some  one  has  casually 
mentioned  to  them  the  fact  that  "Jim 
and  Elsie  Brown  are  at  it  again.  No 
wonder — the  way  she  cooks!  By  this 
time,  she  ought  to  know  that  the  can- 
opener  is  the  key  to  divorce." 

The  can-opener,  of  course,  is  indispen- 
sable to  canned  goods — -but  what  of  it? 
What  is  wrong  with  cans?  Do  they 
make  the  food  unfit  to  eat?  Or  is  it  just 
an  idea  people  have?  Probably  the  lat- 
ter, for  home-made  foods — rich,  over- 
cooked, too  well-seasoned  and,  many 
times,  put  together  by  guess-work  do 
more  to  distress  the  stomach  than  do  the 
canned  foods  cooked  in  model,  sanitary 
kitchens  by  master  chefs,  and  sealed  in 
stout  tins. 

Of  course,  when  Molly  Smith  rushes 
home  from  the  movies  and  a  day's  hard 
shopping  to  cook  Jack's  dinner  and 
straightway  makes  for  the  cans  on  the 
top  shelf  in  the  pantry,  that  may  be  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  For  what  man, 
after  a  busy  day,  wants  to  come  home  to 
a  meal  composed  of  canned  soup,  a 
canned  vegetable  salad ,  canned  dessert, 
and  coffee  made  with  canned  milk? 

But,  again,  no  man  wants  to  come 
home  to  a  big  unappetizing  spread;  and 
have  his  wife  complain  of  his  lack  of 
appetite  after  the  way  she  "slaved  and 
worked  in  that  hot  kitchen  all  day — and 
what  thanks  does  she  get?" 


The  moral,  readers  all,  is  moderation: 
moderation  in  all  things,  including  cans, 
tins,  packages,  and  boxes. 

— Mary  Dineen  '35 


BIG  BUSINESS 

Anyone  who  has  ever  traveled  through 
the  South  will  know  how  cheap  labor  is 
in  that  section.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  race.  As 
I  spent  most  of  my  childhood  days  in 
Alabama,  I  have  remembrances  that 
serve  to  prove  my  claim.  I  remember 
one  time  (I  was  about  nine  years  old) 
when  my  father  told  me  to  clean  the 
yard.  For  this  long  and  arduous  task  I 
was  to  receive  the  sum  of  one  quarter  of 
a  dollar.  I  sat  down  on  the  porch  and 
thought  this  over.  I  wanted  the  quarter 
very  much,  but  the  idea  of  cleaning  up 
the  yard  somehow  didn't  appeal  to  me. 
Suddenly  a  brilliant  idea  struck  me.  It 
was  so  brilliant,  I  gasped.  I  ran  quickly 
down  to  the  populous  section  of  town, 
and  collected  five  boys.  Bringing  them 
back  to  the  house,  I  set  them  to  work 
cleaning  the  aforementioned  yard.  Each 
received,  when  he  had  finished  his  work, 
two  copper  cents,  net  profit:  fifteen 
cents. 

I  have  thought  of  this  incident  many 
times  since,  but  never  without  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  that  I  had  learned  a 
principle  of  business  at  that  early  age. 

— George  W.  Tucker  '36 
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THE  RE\  I\  AL 

Never  since  the  period  of  the  W'orld 
War  has  the  art  of  knitting,  that  simple, 
wholesome  occupation  of  our  grand- 
mother's day,  been  so  popular  as  at  the 
present.  All  over  the  world  comes  the 
news  that  needlework  was  never  in  so 
high  regard,  never  so  fashionable  as  it  is 
now.  One  scarcely  enters  any  drawing 
room  or  rest  room  that  one  does  not  find 
mothers  and  daughters  bending  assidu- 
ously over  their  needlework.  Every- 
body is  plying  a  needle,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest. 

Sportswomen,  even  those  who  have 
won  fame  and  a  goodly  share  of  fortune 


on  the  tennis  court  or  elsewhere,  are  not 
exempt  from  the  general  fever.  Sitting 
and  watching  the  games  between  well- 
matched  players,  they  keep  busy  with 
their  knitting.  Any  who  are  not  already 
familiar  with  the  stitches  used  will  be 
surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  they 
may  acquire  sufficient  skill  to  fashion  all 
sorts  of  useful  articles.  Knitters  will  tell 
you,  "I'm  just  in  love  with  this  work. 
And  the  things  we  knit  are  so  much 
smarter  than  those  you  can  buy  at  the 
shops.  I  never  imagined ,  until  I  started , 
how  simple  it  was  to  make  one's  own 
sweaters  and  scarfs." 

— Irette  Hitchcock  '35 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Robert  A.  Osborne,  who  resided  at 
39  Cotton  Street,  Roslindale,  a  third- 
year  student  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, passed  away  during  the  after- 
noon of  March  12th  at  the  Norwood 
Hospital. 

Robert  was  a  quiet,  modest  boy  and  a 
good  student,  greatly  admired  by  his 
teachers  and  fellow  pupils. 

Teachers  and  students  oflfer  their  con- 
dolences to  his  family  in  their  great  loss. 
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WHAT  NOT 


THE  GREAT  ARTIST 
If  you  love  the  beautiful,  the  artistic, 
the  thrilling,  I  advise  you  to  take  a 
jaunt  to  the  north-land.  It  presents 
one  of  the  most  startling  pictures  on 
the  face  of  our  continent. 

We  chugged  into  a  small  station,  a 
rambling,  shambling  place,  on  a  cloud- 
less March  day.  The  station  house  re- 
clined on  a  platform  of  splintered  wood 
that  had  stood  the  wear  of  time  none 
too  well.  The  whole — house,  platform, 
station — sitting  there  in  the  midst  of 
the  barren  field  and  looking  dispas- 
sionately at  the  finely-tempered  steel 
rails,  reminded  me  vividly  of  a  wart. 
My  first  impression,  (rather,  emotion), 
was  that  of  disappointment.  It  wasn't 
even  an  ambitious  emotion,  merely  a 
lazy  one.  I  had  traveled  far,  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  a  work  of  art,  to 
see  with  my  own  eyes  this  north-land 
of  our  country — our  enormous,  clumsy, 
beautiful  country — only  to  be  met  with 
a  wart  on  the  nose  of  a  few  square  feet 
of  waste  land.  I  could  have  forgiven 
my  reception  committee  a  Httle  if  they 
had  greeted  me  with  a  velvety  lawn, 
but  the  field  I  stood  on  was  merely  a 
composite  of  black  soot,  crunched  hard 
by  careless  feet.  I  gazed  at  the  ground 
and  my  eyes  slowly  rose,  methodically 
noting  details  (more  from  habit  than 
interest).  My  eyes  crawled  from  the 
ramshackle  house  to  the  cock  perched 
on  his  spare  leg,  to  the  chimney  puffing 


industriously,  to  the  scene  behind  this 
clumsy  bit  of  man's  work.  Then  I  saw 
it! 

The  delightful  pang  of  hunger  was 
forgotten,  the  mislaid  luggage,  the  re- 
ception committee  of  dirty  house  and 
barren  field,  the  uncomfortable  train — 
all  were  forgotten  and  I  was  only  con- 
scious of  the  delightful  picture  before 
me.  Rising  tier  on  tier,  and  managing 
somehow  to  look  like  an  overwhelming 
crowd  at  a  Yale-Harvard  game,  was  the 
forest — the  Gate  to  God's  country.  The 
mighty  giants  were  black  just  then, 
not  green-black  nor  brown-black,  but  a 
shoe-polish  black.  Their  graceful  heads 
graduated  in  fine  shades  of  black,  and 
their  tips  appeared  to  be  enshrouded 
by  a  brownish -green  cloak  of  mist.  But 
they  were  only  the  foreground — these 
sentinels  that  guarded  their  secrets  so 
jealously.  The  background  that  the 
Great  Artist  had  painted!  My  soul 
seemed  to  fill  and  then  suddenly  collapse 
like  a  deflated  balloon.  I  had  never 
before,  nor  have  I  ever  since,  seen  so 
varied  shades  of  blue.  Green-blue,  not 
ordinary  green-blue,  spilling  over  into 
a  pool  of  pastel  shades:  blue,  pink,  green 
(that  green  that  one  finds  only  in  a 
perfect  stone  of  jade),  orchid,  and  the 
tiniest  ribbon  of  yellow  galloping  through 
it.  Oh,  if  only  I'd  had  my  paint-box 
with  me!  But  that  would  have  verged 
on  sacrilege,  a  sacrilege  that  would  have 
brought  lasting  fame  to  the  artist. 
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But  as  I  watched,  a  change  came 
over  the  whole  scene  with  the  suddenness 
of  a  midsummer  monsoon.  The  sinking 
sun  burst  forth  in  a  spurt  of  energy, 
something  hke  the  last  fling  of  an  ex- 
socialite,  and  a  sea  of  orange — all  and 
every  sea  of  orange — rushed  across  the 
sky  leaving  only  the  brilliant  pool  of 
green  untouched.  It  lit  the  trees — those 
black,  comforting  trees — into  a  flaring, 
dangerous  torch  piercing  the  sky.  And 
then  slowly — so  very  slowly — the  scene 
sighed  itself  into  oblivion,  leaving  me 
far  below,  a  small  atom  of  humanity, 
gasping  at  this  revelation  of  the  Great- 
est of  all  Masters'  genius. 

— Ruth  Logan  '36 

ONE  MAN'S  MEAT 

Is  there  one  special  food  that  you 
dislike?  Dislike  isn  t  a  strong  enough 
word  to  express  my  aversion  for  cooked 
cereal.  "What!"  you  exclaim.  "Why,  I 
love  it."  Right  away  I  decide  that  I 
cannot  impress  you  with  my  dislike  of 
this  food.  But  maybe  you,  too,  have 
some  food  which  you  would  happily  re- 
place by  boiled  squirrel's  ears,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort. 

Let  me  describe  for  you  the  daily 
performance  at  our  breakfast  table. 

"Cooked  cereal  is  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  foods,  and  you  must  eat  it," 
lectures  Grandmother. 

"But  I  don't  iike  it,"  I  protest. 

"That  makes  no  diff'erence.  It's  very 
good  for  you,  and  you  must  eat  some- 
thing hot  in  the  morning.  Now,  go 
ahead,  like  a  good  girl." 

I  swallow  and  look  hopelessly  at  the 
dish  of  cereal  which  seems  hugel}'  to 
enjoy  my  discomfiture.  Mournfully  I 
sprinkle  sugar  on  its  sneering  surface, 
taking  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pains, 
"because,"  I  reasoned,  "maybe  if  it  gets 
cool,  I  won't  have  to  eat  it."  But  sud- 
denly my  idea  is  crushed.  Grandmother 


craftily  divines  my  thoughts,  and  sweetly 
remarks  that  time  is  passing  and  that 
maybe  I'll  be  late  for  school.  Humbly 
I  pour  cream  on  the  cereal.  Then  I 
raise  the  first  spoonful.  This  action 
requires  will-power  plus  a  great  amount 
of  courage.  Cautiously  I  raise  the  spoon 
to  my  lips  as  though  it  contained  some 
fearful  poison.  Then,  casting  my  fear 
in  my  pocket,  I  plunge  the  spoon  into 
my  mouth.  My  brother  smiles  in  a 
hateful  fashion,  and  in  good-boy  manner 
he  sweetly  asks  if  he  may  have  a  second 
helping.  I  slowly  swallow  my  first 
spoonful  and  look  longingly  at  the  toast. 
But  no,  such  food  of  the  gods  isn't  for 
me.  Suddenly,  a  ray  of  hope  brightens 
my  thoughts.  Grandmother  is  grow- 
ing impatient. 

Then,  with  oozy  sweetness,  "Don't 
you  think  you'd  better  hurry?" 

"But  the  cereal?"  I  question  hope- 
fully. 

"Never  mind  it,  then,"  she  says,  some 
of  the  sweetness  leaving  her  voice. 

Suddenly,  the  world's  all  right.  Hap- 
pily I  look  at  the  clock,  and  then  around 
the  table,  not  dampened  in  the  least 
by  the  disgusted  glances  of  the  assem- 
bled faces. 

"What  do  I  care?  I  don't  have  to 
eat  my  cereal,"  my  soul  sings  . 

Then,  bestowing  upon  dear  brother 
the  sweetest  and  most  triumphant  smile 
in  the  world,  I  blithely  let  my  teeth 
sink  into  my  toast. 

—  Violet  Pilkinglon,  '35 


A  SUMMER  NIGHT 

Where  tranquil  waters  lie  between 
The  hills  and  mountains  steep. 
There  Madame  Twilight  creeps  unseen 
Between  the  pines  and  wooded  deep. 

—Elizabeth  Benson  '35. 
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"7^herp:'s  many  a  slip" 

He  was  nearly  mad.  Hours  of  stumb- 
linic  along'  in  that  dreadful  blackness  of 
the  cavern,  hours  of  cursing  the  day  he 
had  overheard  Jenkins  telling  Sam  that 
there  was  gold  in  the  old  Danby  Cave, 
hours  of  struggling  along  on  the  slippery 
uneven  floor  of  the  passageway,  touching 
the  slimy  walls  and  hearing  the  everlast- 
ing drip,  drip  of  water  that  was  falling 
close  by;  all  these  were  gradually  forcing 
his  harrassed  nerves  to  the  breaking 
point.    A  cold  sweat  broke  out  on  his 
brow  as  he  thought  of  death  in  that  hor- 
rible place^ — death   of  starvation  and 
thirst.    Death.    Only  three  years  ago 
death  had  robbed  him  of  the  Helen  he 
loved  more  than  all  else  in  the  world,  the 
girl  he  had  courted  and  married  when 
scarcely  more  than  a  boy:  for  whom  he 
had  built  up  a  business,  established  a 
home^ — only  to  lose  her  when  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  shouldn't  goon  living 
in  happiness  thirty  or  forty  years  more. 
Never  could  he  forget  her.   How  could 
he  with  that  niece  of  his  always  remind- 
ing him  by  her  looks,  her  voice,  her 
gestures,  her  very  name,  of  the  one  he 
had  lost!    Strange  that  people  should 
think  and  expect  him  to  be  so  deeply 
attached  to  that  brat.   Why  should  they 
think  that  he  would  leave  to  this  Helen 
the  fortune  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  get 
for  the  Helen  he  loved.   Some  day  they 
would  find  out.  Some  day  the  will  would 
be  read.  And  then  how  they  would  talk! 
— "To  my  beloved  niece,  Helen,  I  leave 
one  dollar." 

Darkness  everywhere.  Groping, 
stumbling,  he  went  on  and  on.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  the  cave  would  never  come  to 
an  end.  He  was  becoming  tired.  It  be- 
came harder  and  harder  to  go  on.  Ner- 
vously he  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  from 
force  of  habit  he  felt  in  his  pocket  to  see 
if  the  will  was  there.   Yes,  there  it  was. 


He  loved  to  carry  it  around  with  him.  It 
was  the  one  big  satisfaction  that  he  now 
derived  from  life.  It  was  getting  rougher 
and  rougher  underfoot.  All  of  a  sudden 
he  stumbled  and  fell.  As  he  fell  his  knee 
struck  a  sharp  stone.  It  hurt  terribly. 
He  staggered  on,  growing  weaker  and 
weaker  at  every  step.  At  last  he  saw  a 
light.  Safety  at  last!  Madly,  eagerly,  he 
forced  his  staggering  steps — too  eagerly, 
too  madly,  to  detect  the  sudden  deep 
hole  in  the  floor  of  the  cavern. 

The  searching  party  found  him  there. 
He  had  been  dead  for  hours.  They  ex- 
amined the  contents  of  his  pocets,  finding 
a  watch,  a  wallet,  a  bundle  of  keys,  a  lit- 
tle change,  his  knife,  and  his  fountain 
pen.  But  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat 
was  empty.  When  his  estate  was  settled , 
no  will  having  been  found,  his  large 
estate  descended  to  his  next  of  kin. 
Strangely  enough,  this  was  his  hated 
niece,  Helen. 

Two  years  later,  a  party  of  boys,  ad- 
venturing in  the  cave  with  torches, 
found  there  a  somewhat  old  and  dilapi- 
dated legal  document  for  which  they 
found  good  use,  as  with  its  help  they 
were  able  to  build  a  very  nice  fire  at  the 
entrance  to  the  cave  to  warm  themselves 
after  their  chilly  adventure. 

— Esther  Parshley  '35. 

*    *  * 
DREAMING 

In  a  sweet  old-fashioned  garden 

As  the  twilight  softly  falls 

And  the  tiny  flowerets  slumber 

Under  watch  of  fairy  guard, 

Then  it  is  that  we  go  a'wandering 

Beneath  a  starry  sky 

In  a  sweet  old-fashioned  garden — 

Just  my  dreams  and  I. 

—Mary  Burns  '36. 
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WHOLESOME 

Kathleen  Mackay  was  a  student  at 
one  of  the  leading  art  schools  in  New 
Voik.  Unlike  many  of  her  colleagues  she 
hated  the  city  and  city  life.  Kathleen  was 
not  homesick  for  the  wide  open  spaces, 
for  how  could  she  be,  since  she  had 
never  known  anything  but  the  sidewalks 
of  New  York,  and  the  only  grass  on 
which  she  had  trod  was  that  of  Central 
Park.  But  within  her  soul  she  always  had 
an  urge  to  run  away  from  it  and  fling  her- 
self on  a  heap  of  new-mown  hay  and 
there  sketch  a  real  landscape  with  the 
croaking  of  an  old  bull  frog  from  a  near- 
by stream  or  the  chirping  of  crickets  as 
an  incentive  rather  than  the  monotonous 
drone  of  boring  crooners  from  the  neigh- 
bors' radio. 

Kathleen  had  just  stood  about  all  she 
could  of  the  aforementioned  vocal  at- 
tempts when  she  agitatedly  banged  close 
the  window  of  her  very  tastefully  fur- 
nished apartment.  As  she  did  so  a  very 
soft  voice  queried  from  another  room : 
"Kay,  dear,  have  you  closed  that 
window  again?" 

"I'm  sorry,  Marcia,  old  thing,  but  I 
really  decided  I'd  rather  suffocate  than 
listen  to  that  poor  fellow  in  such  agony." 

Marcia  made  no  answer,  for  in  her 
brief  visit  with  her  young  sister  she  had 
learned  that  crooners  were  something 
Kathleen  could  not  tolerate.  Marcia 
had  been  shocked  to  learn,  too,  that 
Kathleen's  burning  enthusiasm  for  her 
work  had  waned,  if  it  had  not  become 
distasteful  to  her.  She  complained  of 
seeing  no  sense  in  it,  and  spent  more 
time  sketching  things  as  they  actually 
look  rather  than  with  the  mind's  eye  of 
a  modern  art  student,  which  generally 
transposes  to  the  canvas  an  object  that 
has  no  semblance  to  the  thing  it  is  to 
represent. 

Kathleen  had  given  the  final  dab  to 


what  she  termed  her  home  work.  The 
picture  was  no  better  than  any  of  her 
others;  but  neither  was  it  any  worse;  so 
she  carelessly  slipped  it  into  a  big  manila 
envelope  ready  to  pass  in  to  her  instruc- 
tor. 

As  she  was  passing  into  the  kitchen- 
ette she  paused  before  a  covered  easel 
and  drew  back  the  curtain.  A  smile 
pla-yed  about  her  full  lips  and  then 
a  slight  pucker  on  her  fine  brow  as 
she  noted  the  various  details  that 
must  be  rectified.  This  interesting  ob- 
ject was  Kathleen's  "best  woik"  and 
she  knew  it.  All  the  primitive  longing 
for  the  things  that  she  had  never  known 
were  expressed  in  the  genuine  simplicity 
and  peace  of  this  little  farm  scene  at 
which  she  had  long  labored  and  dreamed. 

Another  call  from  the  kitchen  brought 
Kathleen  out  of  her  reverie.  She  hastily 
drew  the  curtain  and  with  one  last  lov- 
ing pat  bounded  into  the  adjoining  room. 
Between  mouthfuls  of  cereal  Kathleen 
in  her  impetuous  way  outlined  her  plans 
to  Marcia  for  the  day.  "Won't  it  be 
grand  if  we  can  just  get  Groucho  to 
take  us  out  today  so  that  we  can  give 
our  imaginations  a  rest  and  copy  some 
honest-to-goodness  scenery!" 

Her  older  sister  tactfully  asked,  "Why, 
I  thought  you  were  getting  that  new 
and  charming  critic  to  join  forces  with 
you  so  that  you'd  be  certain  of  your 
excuision  into  'God's  Sunshine'!"  ]\Iar- 
cia  knew  that  she  had  lighted  on  the  one 
subject  that  her  younger  sister  was  so 
willing  to  unfold.  Poor  Kathleen!  her 
artistic  soul  ran  away  with  her  when 
she  started  to  describe  Mr.  Robert  Law- 
son.  Such  hands,  so  strong,  his  intel- 
ligent brow,  his  gait,  all  the  insignificant 
details  of  his  physique  were  given  just, 
if  a  little  prejudiced,  complimf^nt.  He  was 
only  five  feet  eight,  and  was  considered 
by  casual  acquaintances  as  a  homey, 
homely  individual, and  I'm  sure  he  would 
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have  been  greatly  flattered  if  he  had 
heard  the  compliments  Kath'een  was  so 
extravagantly  lavishing  on  his  person. 
Alarcia  gave  Kay  a  knowing  wink,  as  she 
prepared  for  departure;  but,  sweetly 
enough,  the  significance  was  lost,  for  she 
did  not  realize  what  observing  Marcia 
had  known  for  quite  a  time  and  had 
seen  through  her  too  buoyant  and  effer- 
vescent interest  in  hands,  brows  and  the 
like;  and  as  added  evidence,  Mr.  Law- 
son  was  the  first  of  his  sex  Kathleen  re- 
frained from  terming  "mere  creature". 

As  the  door  softly  closed  after  a  hearty 
"Cheerio,  old  bean!"  Marcia  ventured  to 
set  the  kitchenette  aright,  while  the 
young  art  student,  manilla  envelope 
tucked  under  her  arm,  very  unladylike 
lan  down  the  stairs,  pausing  only  in  her 
haste  to  touch  every  other  one.  She 
again  demonstrated  her  athletic  ability 
when  ascending  the  stairs  to  the  studio. 
Scaling  would  be  a  better  word,  for  on 
the  bends,  where  her  well-tailored  skiri 
would  permit,  she  took  three  steps  at  a 
time,  never  miscalculating.  At  the 
second  ill-lighted  landing,  however,  she 
collided  and  did  a  thorough  job  on  cap- 
sizing the  papers  of  none  other  than  Mr. 
Lawson.  Words  just  wouldn't  get  from 
between  Kathleen's  lips  to  make  an  ap- 
propriate apology.  She  stammered  and 
hemmed  and  hawed.  Fortunately  the 
earnest  young  gentleman  did  not  enjoy 
her  discomfort  and  quickly  eased  the 
situation  with,  "Well,  well!  Good  morn- 
ing, Miss  MacKay.  Beautiful  day,  isn't 
it?" 

"Lovely,  heavenly  I — I — Fm  really 
sorry,  Mr.  Lawson  I — I — F' 

"Sorry?  Why,  what  do  you  mean? 
Oh!  1  see.  You  think  what  a  pity  it  is 
to  stay  in  for  classes?  Well,  we'll  try 
and  fix  that,  eh?" 

But  Mr.  Lawson  did  not  see,  for  Kath- 
leen had  tried  to  excuse  her  clumsiness 
and  for  a  second  time  that  day  it  was  of 
no  avail.  She  decided  to  make  no  further 


attempts  and  dreamily  set  about  prepar- 
ing for  the  day's  work.  Her  mind  was 
suddenly  arrested  to  attention  as  she 
heard  Mr.  Lawson  say,  "Fm  sorry,  sir, 
you  see  I  dropped  that  particular  sketch 
on  the  second  landing  as  I  stumbled  in 
the  dark  and  it's  quite  unfit  to  be  seen." 

"That's  too  bad,  after  all  the  time 
you've  spent  on  it,"  Mr.  Grififin  an- 
swered, and  it  was  as  thethrustof  a  knife 
into  Kay's  heart,  for  she  realized  that  it 
was  her  fault.  Visions  of  her  own  "fa- 
vorite" tramped  on  came  before  her  and 
she  fiercely  bit  her  lip  to  suppress  a  qui- 
ver. In  the  hubbub  of  gathering  easels, 
brushes,  etc.,  time  for  concentration  was 
unheard-of,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
dilapitated  bus  came  to  a  stop  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Great  City  itself.  The 
pupils  stampeded  from  the  car  in  one 
mad  dash  and  chose  their  various  views. 
Kathleen  had  made  up  her  mind  to  enjoy 
the  outing  and  consequently  paid  no 
heed  to  Mr.  Griffin's  instructions.  She 
lost  no  time  in  transporting  from  her 
mind  to  the  canvas  the  actual  scene 
that  lay  before  her.  Her  stroke  was 
deft  and  true,  and  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  she  had  completed  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  work,  although  she  was 
well  aware  that  the  natural  blue  sky 
and  green  meadows  dotted  with  gold 
buttercups  would  be  considered  utterly 
worthless  by  the  estimable  Mr.  Griffin. 

Kathleen,  having  finished  before  the 
others,  went  for  a  stroll  in  a  nearby 
grove  of  trees.  It  was  here  that  Bob 
Lawson  came  upon  her  standing  in  the 
middle  of  a  patch  of  glossy  green  leaves 
childishly  trying  to  terminate  a  quarrel 
that  was  going  on  overhead  between 
two  squirrels.  Without  further  ado 
he  stepped  beside  her,  careful  to  stamp 
on  the  leaves.  With  one  swoop  her 
entire  five  feet  four  was  in  his  arms  and 
then  safely  deposited  on  the  other  side 
of  the  poison  ivy  patch. 

"Get  into  my  car!"  he  brusquely  com- 
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manded.  "I'll  explain  to  Mr.  Griffin 
that  you  need  immediate  medical  atten- 
tion. Some  good  your  modern  art  is 
to  you,  isn't  it?  I  suppose  poison  ivy 
ought  to  be  red  for  danger  in  your  mind." 

"Well,  you're  the  critic.  You  should 
know." 

"Yes,  you're  right.  My  position  is  one 
thing  that  is  going  to  do  a  little  for  the 
taming  down  of  this  'Modern  Art'."  And 
so  Kathleen  realized  that  Bob  Lawson 
was  quite  as  sensible  as  he  looked.  Her 
problem  now  was  to  pro\  that  she  wat) 
not  the  fickle,  temperamental  character 
he  must  believ  e  her  to  be. 

That  evening  when  he  paid  his  neces- 
sary call  to  find  out  how  she  had  come 
out,  or  rather  the  poison  ivy,  he  told 
Kathleen,  (not  very  complimentary,  to  be 
sure,)  that  she  reminded  him  of  a  sketch 
he  was  supposed  to  have  exhibited  that 
day.    It  was  one  of  his  brother  when 
he  had   the  mumps,  and  he  titled  it, 
"Wholesome."'  Kathleen  was  del'ghted 
and  relieved  at  this,  knowing  he  did  not 
value  the  ruined  sketch.    She  then  con- 
fided in  him,  and  his  were  the  first  alien 
eyes  to  gaze  on  "Glendale,''  a  plain  little 
farm  scene.    To  say  that  Bob  was  sur- 
prised is  to  express  very  mildly  his  emo- 
tional turmoil,  for  he  could  read  and 
understand  ever\-  line  of  this  art,  where 
he  could  only  admonish  with  biased 
criticism  the  "Modern  Art." 

He  evidently  gave  his  opinion  as  to 
where  it  should  be  exhibited,  for 
"Glendale"  now  hangs  over  the  mantel 
of  the  open  fire-place  in  his  study  at 
their  little  bungalow,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  scene  of  that  first  outdoor  ex- 
cursion. Here  Bob  claims,  in  mock 
seriousness,  he  is  going  to  cultivate 
poison  ivy.  "It's  sometimes  as  good  as 
four-leafed  clover." 

To  this  Kathleen  invariably  rejoins, 
"I  think  I  d  rather  go  back  to  my 
'.Modern  Art"  than  be  the  subject  for 
wholesome  'Wholesome'." 

Isabel  McDonald  '36 


THE  ENIGMA  OF  AN  ERA 
Great  as  was  Robert  Browning's 
poetry,  vast  his  learning,  and  true  his 
genius,  he  is  remembered  by  England 
only  as  a  great  "diner-out".  Society  was 
Browning's  element,  and  as  a  social  lion 
he  won  his  fame.  The  majority  of  his 
poems  were  unintelligible,  and  because 
it  could  not  grasp  their  meaning,  the 
British  public  did  not  hold  the  author 
too  highly  as  a  poet. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  his  works, 
many  people  think  the  man  himself  per- 
plexing. I  do  not  think  this  is  so.  If, 
however,  it  is  thought  that  I  have  not 
made  Browning's  character  clear  by  this 
psychograph,  it  would  be  well  to 
remember  what  Wordsworth  said  of 
the  Brownings  when  he  heard  of  their 
elopement.  "So  Robert  Browning  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  have  gone  off  to- 
gether!" he  remarked.  "Well,  I  hope  they 
understand  each  other;  no  one  else  can." 

Robert  was  born  in  a  suburb  of  Lond(jn 
on  May  7,  1812.  His  father,  also  Robert 
Browning,  was  a  bank  clerk  who  hated 
his  work.  With  his  son  he  shared  his 
prodigious  learning  by  playing  games 
which  enlivened  ancient  history.  One  of 
his  six  thousand  books  was  the  "Iliad" 
and  father  and  son  fought  again  the 
battles  described  in  Greek  b\-  Homer. 
Greek  became  almost  a  native  language 
to  the  boy,  and  Robert  (he  was  never 
called  "Bob")  could  never  ;,nderstand 
why  other  boys  had  to  be  forced  to 
study  it.  Such  learning  he  took  for 
granted.  From  his  mother  he  inherited 
h's  love  ot  music.  Later,  he  was  inclined 
to  boast  of  his  knowledge  of  music,  just 
as  he  was  inclined  to  boast  of  almost  any- 
thing in  which  he  was  not  proficient. 

Young  Robert  entered  school  when  he 
was  ten  and  studied  four  years  as  an 
"average  student''.  His  formal  education 
ended  there,  but  his  reading,  which  was 
a  much  more  effective  teacher,  continued. 
He  took  a  great  interest  in  athletics,  de- 
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v^eloping  grace  by  boxing,  riding,  fencing, 
and  dancing. 

While  still  a  child,  Robert  began  writ- 
ing verses  and  hiding  them  behind  furni- 
ture with  a  modesty  a  little  less  apparent 
in  later  years.  His  first  long  poems  did 
not  receive  much  recognition  by  the  crit- 
ics, but  they  did  win  him  the  friendship 
of  established  writers  such  as  Carlyle, 
Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson. 

The  rising  young  poet  ("the  first  who 
looked  like  one  since  Byron")  found  him- 
self in  a  London  just  on  the  verge  of  the 
Victorian  Era.  At  this  time,  drama  was, 
as  Macready,  a  leading  actor,  put  it, 
"degraded."  The  ambitious  Browning 
tried  to  improve  the  degraded  drama 
with  plays  ot  his  own,  and,  to  put  it 
mildly,  he  did  not  succeed.  As  one  of  his 
acquaintances  said  years  later:  "Brown- 
ing, oh  yes.  Clever  fellow.  Too  bad  he 
wrote  those  plays." 

Browning  had  begun  his  society  life. 
His  good  looks,  his  elegance  in  dress,  his 
clever  conversation ^  and  his  graceful  dan- 
cing won  him  many  party  invitations — ■ 
and  he  loved  it  all. 

After  a  journey  to  Russia,  he  became 
enthusiastic  also  about  travel.  He  even 
considered  a  cai'eer  of  diplomacy  and  ap- 
plied for  a  post  in  Persia  so  that  he  might 
satisfy  his  craving.  His  application  was 
rejected  and  so  was  his  career  as  a 
diplomat. 

He  made  his  first  trip  to  Italy  when  he 
was  twenty-six,  and  that  countiy  with 
its  brilliant  coloring  caught  his  eye  and 
won  his  heart.  The  object  of  this  trip 
was  to  finish  his  Italian  poem,  "Sordello". 
When  the  book  was  published.  Browning's 
reputation  for  incoherence  was  estab- 
lished. Neither  the  critics  nor  the  public 
could  figure  it  out.  There  is  a  story  that 
a  convalescent  started  reading  the  book 
and  an  hour  later  was  rav'ng  wildly  about 
losing  his  mind,  because  he  could  no 
longer  understand  the  English  language. 
Some  time  later  when  the  poet  himself 


was  asked  the  meaning  of  some  obscure 
lines,  he  had  to  admit :  "When  that  poem 
was  written,  two  knew  what  it  meant — ■ 
God  and  Robert  Browning.  Now  God 
alone  knows."  The  poet  could  express 
himself  beautifully,  it  is  true,  but  not 
clearly;  that  is,  to  the  readers  of  his  day. 

When  Elizabeth  Barrett  mentioned  his 
work  in  one  of  her  poems,  the  flattered 
Browning  determined  to  meet  her. 
Through  her  cousin,  he  did.  Soon  after 
their  first  meeting,  Robert,  ever  impul- 
sive, wrote  her  an  ardent  proposal  of 
marriage.  It  made  no  difference  to  him 
that  she  was  six  years  older  than  he  and 
a  chronic  invalid.  Faced  by  parental 
opposition,  they  solved  the  problem  by 
eloping  to  Italy.  There,  under  Robert's 
devoted  care,  his  wife  gained  strength. 

At  this  time  a  friend  described  Robert 
as  having  "great  vivacity,  not  the  least 
humor,  some  sarcasm,  frankness,  and 
friendliness."  Perhaps  he  did  not  have 
"the  least  humor",  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  touches  of  this  quality  in 
some  of  his  remarks.  There  is  the  story 
of  the  Chinese  dignitary  who  came  to 
pay  his  respects  to  Browning  "as  a  fellow 
poet."  Robert  inquired,  through  an  in- 
terpreter, what  the  nature  of  his  poetry 
might  be.  When  the  answer  came, 
"Chiefly  poetic  enigmas",  Robert,  re- 
membering his  own  puzzled  public,  an- 
swered wryly,  "Ah,  I  salute  you  as  a 
brother." 

As  far  as  his  wife's  success  went,  Robert 
was  very  unselfish.  When  her  "Aurora 
Leigh"  became  more  popular  than  his 
"Men  and  Women",  Robert  was  greatly 
pleased. 

After  his  wife's  death,  Browning  left 
Florence,  his  Italian  home,  forever,  al- 
though he  did  make  a  last  visit  to  Italy 
before  he  died ;  but  the  author  of 
"I  find  earth  not  gray  but  rosy. 
Heaven  not  grim  but  fair  of  hue," 
could  not  remain  despairing  for  long. 
Back  in  London  society  once  more,  Rob- 
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ert  recovered  his  old  optimism  and  geni- 
ality. The  age  of  seventy  found  him  a 
handsome,  dignified,  energetic  old  man, 
lionized  by  the  fashional  le  and  admired 
by  the  literary.  He  was  showeied  with 
honors  by  leading  colleges. 

When  he  died,  at  seventy-seven,  an 
enormous  crowd  paid  homage  to  h-'s 
gen'us  and  fame  as  "d'ner  out"  by  at- 
tending his  funeral.  On  his  epitaph, 
w'hich  will  be  found  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  are  expressed  his  sentiments  for 
the  Deloved  country  in  which  he  spent 
his  happiest  years: 

"Open  my  heart  and  you  will  see 
Graved  inside  of  it,  'Italy'." 

— Elizabeth  Green  '35 


*    *  * 


COMPLAINT  TO  WYATT 

Oh  Wyatt!  you  o'erflow  my  heart  with 
pain, 

Whene'er  you  talk  about  your  lady  fair. 
You  say  you  think  your  love  is  not  in 
vain. 

Although  she  treats  you  like  a  frigidaire 
About  her  nat'ral  curls  I  hear  you  rave 
And  teeth  that,  like  the  stars,  come  out 
at  night. 

Do  you  know  that  she  has  a  Marcel 
Wave 

Or  that  her  pretty  teeth  don't  fit  her 
right? 

You  started  all  these  songs  about  the 
moon ; 

To  me  it's  just  a  word  that  rhymes  with 
"soon". 

But  then  I  hardly  blame  you  in  a  way. 
Who  knows,  I,  too,  may  be  like  that 
some  day? 

—Martin  Waters  '36. 


A  BREATH  OF  OLD  RUSSIA 

Nowadays  when  one  reads  of,  or  per- 
haps sees  in  the  movies,  the  Russia  of 
pre-war  times,  one  wonders  if  it  ever 
existed  or  if  it  was  just  a  realm  of  fantasy 
as  vague  and  exotic  as  a  country  in  the 
^'Arabian  Nights".  Nevertheless,  last 
spring  the  Russia  of  the  Czars  in  all  its 
barbaric  splendor  held  sway,  briefly,  in 
our  own  everyday,  twentieth-century 
Boston. 

To  behold  this  phenomenon  one  mere- 
ly went  to  the  Opera  House,  produced  a 
ticket  which  had  been  procured  many 
weeks  in  advance,  and  then,  after  having 
been  bowed  to  a  seat,  waited  impatiently 
for  the  curtain  to  rise. 

At  last  the  lights  grow  dim,  the  au- 
dience becomes  hushed  and  the  curtain 
ascends  to  reveal  that  which  is  so  closely 
associated  with  and  so  symbolic  of  the 
old  regime — a  Russian  Ballet. 
^One  sees  a  square  in  old  St.  Peters- 
burg where  a  fete  is  in  progress.  Throng- 
ing the  stage  are  peasants  in  holiday 
attire,  gay  merchants,  sailors,  acrobats 
and  masqueraders.  Nursemaids  and 
red-nosed  coach-men  dance,  a  trainer 
appears  with  his  performing  bear,  gyp- 
sies do  a  dance,  but  are  in  turn  outdone 
by  the  brilliant,  whirling  "knee-action'' 
of  the  Cossacks. 

The  fete  is  at  its  height,  when  an  old 
puppet  master  appears.  The  merry- 
makers crowd  about  him  and  he  enter- 
tains them  with  his  three  puppets:  Pet- 
roushka,  the  Ballerina,  and  the  Black- 
amoor. The  dance  then  becomes  the 
story  of  these  three  dolls  who  have  been 
animated  by  their  master's  magic — a 
weird  story  of  the  love  of  Petroushka 
and  the  Blackamoor  for  the  doll  dancer. 
In  the  end  Petroushka  is  killed  by  his 
ri\  al,  in  the  square,  but,  when  the  indig- 
nant and  horrified  watchers  call  a  po- 
liceman, the  old  puppet  master  shows 
them  only  a  limp  doll  bleeding  sawdust. 
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Then,  as  the  crowd  disperses,  he  sees 
above  his  booth  the  ghost  of  the  dead 
puppet  mocking  him. 

The  curtain  falls  amid  thunderous  ap- 
plause, but  the  audience  grows  impatient, 
so  eager  are  they  for  more  of  this  magic, 
and  the  curtain  rises  again  to  disclose  a 
scene  of  breath-taking  beauty.  The  sun 
rising  slowly  over  the  rim  of  a  lake 
lights  up  the  encampment  of  the  Polo- 
vetskiens,  where  a  group  of  women 
dance  their  greeting  to  the  new  day. 
Then  the  men  begin  to  stir,  and  their 
dances,  representing  their  various  daily 
occupations,  are  typical  of  the  wild  and 
savage  Russian  Steppes. 

Finally  the  last  measure  of  Borodine's 
throbbing ,  haunting  music  dies  away  and 
the  curtain  falls  for  the  last  time.  The 
lights  grow  brighter  and  one  is  startled, 
and  perhaps  a  little  relieved,  to  find 
oneself  in  an  ordinary  American  theatre 
still  clutching  a  pocketbook,  a  program 
and  a  box  of  chocolates. 

Louise  U nderwood  '35 
*    *  * 

REQUIEM 

Before  a  roaring  fire  he  sits, 
This  old  bewildered  sage, 
Chin  in  hand  and  his  weary  eyes 
Gazing  at  the  flames. 
Then  as  unrelated  visions  before  his  eyes 
unfold 

He  seems  to  see  his  dear  one's  face,  her 
hair  of  purest  gold, 

And  the  wild  untrodden  garden  where 
they  met  so  long  ago. 

Then  like  the  haunting  memory  of  some 
sweet  forgotten  strain, 

He  hears  her  voice  in  accents  dear  call- 
ing his  name  again. 

With  eager  eyes  and  trembling  lips  and 
hungry  arms  outstretched 

He  goes  to  meet  her  in  the  garden  where 
so  long  ago  they  met. 

—Mary  Burns  '36. 


LUMPY 

It  was  Circus  day  in  St.  Roche.  All 
the  inhabitants  had  gone  to  the  heights, 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  river,  to  spend 
the  day  in  merrymaking.  Above  the 
hoarse  cry  of  the  peanut  vender  and 
the  conflicting  voices  of  barkers  rose 
the  insistent  tinkling  of  the  merry-go- 
round.  The  milling  crowd  pressed 
toward  the  huge  tent  where  the  after- 
noon performance  was  about  to  start. 
But  all  was  not  well  with  the  circus. 
"Lumpy",  the  great  performing  elephant 
and  favorite  of  the  entire  company, 
especially  of  Senorita  Carmela  Ditza, 
headline  trapeze  artist, — "Lumpy"  was 
failing.  Twice  he  had  missed  his  cues! 
Again  and  again  he  stumbled. 

Bill  Sikes,  the  round  little  elephant 
trainer,  spat  viciously  into  the  sawdust. 
"Look  at  that  elephant!  Yuh  know, 
Pete,  if  it  warn't  so  tarnation  impossible, 
I'd  say  'Lumpy'  recognized  the  Senorita! 
Just  look  at  the  way  he's  watching  her!" 

A  sudden  silence  came  over  the  crowd 
— a  woman  screamed — Bill  started. 

The  Senorita  had  missed  her  leap. 
Down  she  plunged — not  into  the  life 
net,  but  out  beyond  it  into  the  herd 
of  elephants.  No,  she  did  not  reach 
the  ground!  Out  shot  "Lumpy 's"  trunk. 
Wrapping  it  around  her,  he  stumbled 
and  fell  to  his  knees  under  the  impact. 
Suddenly  he  was  up!  Crashing  down 
the  wrong  aisle  and  out  into  the  sunlight, 
he  bore  aloft  the  limp  form  of  the  girl. 
Straight  forward  he  rushed — forward, 
to  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  Halting  and 
turning  about,  he  saw  the  gesticulating 
crowd  streaming  out  of  the  tent.  He 
ciouched  to  leap,  hesitated,  and  stepped 
back  glaring  wildly  from  side  to  side. 
Closer  and  closer  came  the  din  of  the 
crowd.  Suddenly,  he  set  his  burden 
down  gently,  tossed  his  trunk  high  in 
the  air,  trumpeted  forth  the  great  cry 
of  the  jungle,  and  plunged. 

— Esther  Parshley  '35 
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HELEN  AND  WARREN 

"Oh,  but,  Dick,  I  love  antiques,  and 
they  look  so  sweet  in  the  house.  Pve 
already  got  everything  except  the  dining 
room  set,"  Jeanne  wailed  adorably  to 
her  husband. 

"Okay,  you  win,  but  I  still  think  that 
up-to-date  furniture  would  look  and 
feel  a  lot  nicer,"  asserted  Dick.  Imagine 
letting  his  wife  get  the  best  of  him — but 
you  see  they  had  only  been  married  two 
weeks. 

A  few  days  later  Jeanne  had  purchased 
her  whole  dining  room  set  except  one 
chair.  One  day,  on  scouring  all  the 
little  side  streets  of  the  city,  she  came 
across  a  dilapidated  antique  shop.  It 
didn't  look  very  inviting,  but  the  hunger 
for  "that  chair"  overcame  her  sense  of 
cleanliness  and  she  entered.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room  she  spied  "the  chair." 
When  a  little  old  woman  offered  her 
assistance,  Jeanne  asked  the  price  of 
the  chair.  Immediately  the  woman 
volubly  commented  on  the  great  value 
and  age  of  the  chair.  She  ended  with, 
"and  I  will  let  you  have  it  for  eighty- 
five  dollars." 

To  Jeanne  this  was  quite  a  lot  for  a 
chair,  but  it  was  just  the  thing  to  go 
with  her  set  and  so  she  bought  it.  When 
it  was  delivered  she  proudly  unwrapped 
it  and  awaited  her  mother's  arrival  to 
show  her  the  treasure. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  ex- 
claimed her  mother,  "that  you  thought 
this  was  an  antique,  do  you?  Why,  I 
know  antiques  when  I  see  them  and 
that's  only  about  two  years  old." 

The  next  morning  Jeanne  despon- 
dently made  her  way  to  Jones  &  Jones 
Co.,  buyer  and  seller  of  furniture,  with 
the  chair.  She  came  out  of  the  office 
without  the  chair  and  twenty-four  more 
dollars  in  her  pocketbook.  Well,  that 
was  better  than  nothing,  anyway,  and 
Dick  wouldn't  have  to  know  about  it. 


After  she  had  eaten  lunch  and  done 
up  the  dishes,  all  the  while  grieving 
over  her  loss,  Dick  called  her  on  the 
phone. 

"Hello,  honey,  I've  got  a  grand 
surprise  for  you.  You're  going  to  love 
it.  I  was  scouting  around  and  I've 
found  just  the  chair  for  the  set  and  it's 
a  perfect  antique.  A  hundred  dollars; 
but  that's  not  bad  because  it's  a  peach. 
I'm  having  it  sent  out  this  afternoon." 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  Jeanne  was 
quite  surprised  to  see  a  Jones  &  Jones 
Co.  truck  stop  in  front  of  the  house. 
The  men  brought  in  a  bundle.  Excitedly 
she  opened  it,  gazed  at  it,  and  dropped 
astounded  on  the  couch.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-one  dollars  for  "that  chair." 

When  Dick  arrived  home  that  night, 
elated  over  his  wonderful  find,  he  was 
quite  surprised  to  see  Jeanne's  face  pale 
and  piqued. 

"What's  the  matter,  dear,  don't  you 
like  it?" 

"Of  course  I  do,  Dick.  I  love  it  and 
I  always  will — just  because  you  gave 
it  to  me."  — Ruth  Musgrnve  '35 

FICKLE  APRIL 

Heat  wave  and  blizzard  sometimes  to- 
gether, 

Make  up  our  changeable  April  weather. 
The  heat  of  the  desert,  the  cold  of  the 
poles. 

Alternate  days  play  their  own  roles. 

Blue  sky  or  fog,  bright  star  or  mist. 
All  of  them  stand  on  the  April  list. 
Drought  and  slush  and  thunder  shower, 
Demonstrations  of  April's  power. 

The  roaring  wind  or  calm  quiet  night, 
The  rain  on  the  roof  or  the  sunshine 
bright. 

Rain  and  snow,  blizzard  and  fog. 
Are  all  written  down  in  April's  log. 

-Betty  Gihhs  '36. 
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"SO  RED  THE  ROSE" 
by  Stark  Young 

So  Red  The  Rose  is  a  charming  novel 
woven  about  the  Civil  War  period. 
Natchez  on  the  Mississippi  is  the  scene 
and  nearly  all  of  the  action  takes  place 
on  two  neighboring  plantations,  Parto- 
bella  and  Montrose.  The  former  had 
been  built  by  Malcolm  Bedford  and 
named  for  a  Virginia  home  in  the  family 
of  his  first  wife,  Mary  Hartwell.  The  se- 
cond plantation  belonged  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Hugh  McGehee. 

Malcolm  Bedford,  the  owner  of 
Partobella,  was  a  kind,  clever,  man 
whose  only  fault,  or  rather  eccentricity, 
was  a  delight  in  writing  obituaries  of 
people,  living  as  well  as  dead.  Sarah, 
his  second  wife,  was  a  vivacious,  brave 
woman  who  at  times  appeared  to  be 
harsh  and  cold,  but  who  was  kind  and 
loving.  The  Bedfords  had  one  son  at 
college,  Duncan,  aged  twenty-one,  two 
little  daughters,  a  young  nephew  and  a 
lovely  ward,  Valette. 

Duncan  was  an  astonishing  mixture 
of  generous  youth  and  elegance  com- 
bined. He  was  exceedingly  impulsive 
and  one  night  set  fire  to  some  cornstalks 
on  the  campus,  just  to  see  the  theologues 
from  the  seminary  run  around  in  their 
nightshirts. 

The  owner  of  the  other  plantation, 
Hugh  McGehee,  was  a  very  brilliant  man 
who  dearly  loved  his  sweet  wife,  Agnes, 
and  his  two  children,  Lucinda  and 
Edward.  He  didn't  really  believe  in 
slave-holding  and  always  spoke  tact- 
fully of  them  as  "my  people." 

Mr.  Young  has  poignantly  recorded 
the  hardships  endured  by  these  two  fam- 
ilies in  the  difificult  time  of  war.  He 
shows  us  the  heartbreak  and  worry  the 
mothers  felt  for  their  boys  who  were  in 
the  service.  Valette,  too,  fears  for  the 
life  cf  her  fiancee,  Duncan.    The  chil- 


dren, too  young  to  realize  the  graveness 
of  the  occasion,  played  happily  on  the 
spacious  estates  looked  after  by  the 
faithful  slaves.  But  then  came  the  crisis, 
the  north  won  the  war,  and  all  slaves 
left  for  the  Yankee  stockade.  "Yankee 
niggers"  invaded  and  burned  "Mon'trose" 
after  rudely  evicting  the^occupants. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
then,  most  opportunely,  Duncan  re- 
turned home  to  take  care  of  the  estate 
of  his  father,  who  had  died. 

Soon  the  two  owners  began  the  tedi- 
ous, heartbreaking  task  of  reconstructing 
and  reorganizing  their  property.  Things 
would  never  be  as  gay,  easy  and  carefree 
as  before  the  war,  for  too  many  sad  mem- 
ories were  left  imprinted  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  suffered  loss,  but  with 
patience  and  courage  they  might  hope 
to  obtain  same  semblance  of  their  for- 
mer prosperity.  — Marion  Shaw  '36. 
*    *  * 

CURLERS 
Just  what  are  curlers,  and  what  is, 
or  are,  their  uses?  They  were  probably 
used  hundreds  of  years  ago,  but  I  can 
only  go  back  as  far  as  grandmother's 
day.  At  that  time  they  appeared  in 
the  form  of  long  strips  of  rags.  On 
Saturday  night,  grandmother  would 
stand  before  great-grandmother  and 
have  her  naturally  straight  hair  care- 
fully wet  and  combed  out  into  strands. 
Each  piece  of  hair  was  then,  in  some 
intricate  way,  woven  about  with  one 
of  the  rags.  After  this,  grandmother, 
(of  course  she  was  young  then),  would 
trot  off  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  The 
hair,  all  knotted  up  with  the  rags,  formed 
hard  knobs  all  over  her  head.  After 
a  sleepless  night,  grandmother  got  up  to 
the  clanging  of  church-bells:  the  curlers, 
or  rags,  were  removed  and  the  hair 
combed  out.  Great-grandmother  would 
then  wind  each  strand  around  her  fore- 
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finger,  unwind  it,  and  what  have  we 
but  a  curl! 

We  now  move  on  to  mother's  day. 
The  rags,  also  still  in  use,  were,  in  most 
cases,  discarded  for  the  curling-irons. 
I  cannot  describe  these,  and  if  you 
really  are  interested,  you  may  go  down 
to  the  nearest  beauty  parlor  and  there 
you  will  see  some  that  are  run  by  elec- 
tricity. Mother  held  her  curling-iron 
over  a  gas  flame,  and  when  it  was  red 
hot,  she  would,  if  in  a  hurry,  apply  it  to 
her  hair.  There  w^ould  be  smoke,  the  iron 
would  be  jerked  away,  and  clinging  to  it 
would  be  some  of  mother's  locks.  But 
if  more  care  were  used,  evenly  spaced 
ridges  would  appear  in  the  hair,  and 
mother's  straight  locks  would  be  trans- 
formed into  something  resembling  curly 
hair. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  modern  girl. 
She  uses  curlers  that  resemble  mother's 
curling-iron  except  that  they  haven't 
any  handle.  Of  course,  there  are  the 
kid  curlers  that  in  some  ways  are  like 
grandmother's  rag  strips.  Don't  be 
led  into  thinking  that  rags  are  entirely 
extinct.  They  are  not — in  some  straight- 
laced  households,  where  applying  heat 
or  "tin  things"  to  the  hair  is  considered 
not  nice,  rags  are  still  used.  The  girl 
of  today  has  a  harder  head  than  her 
grandmother  had,  for  she  can  actually 
sleep  on  her  curlers  every  night.  When 
these  are  removed  she  has  curls  just 
like  grandmother's,  only  they  are  hor- 
izontal instead  of  vertical.  Through 
all  the  years,  there  has  been  one  enemy 
to  this  way  of  improving  on  nature,  and 
that  is  rain.  Let  it  be  just  slightly 
damp  and  down  come  the  curls,  reveal- 
ing a  person  with  straight  hair.  All 
this  finally  leads  us  to  what?— Curlers 
are  used,  and  have  been  used,  by  those 
with  naturally  straight  hair  to  make  it 
appear  curly,  and  they  will  probably  be 
in  the  generations  to  come  for  the  same 
purpose.  — Elizabeth     Seeley  '35 


LAW— A  CAREER  FOR  WOMEN 

When  Portia  presented  the  case  for 
the  defendant  at  the  Bar  of  a  Venetian 
court  and  won  the  case  for  her  client, 
Antonio,  she  typified  an  opportunity  for 
women  which  has  taken  centuries  to 
develop.  Enshrined  in  the  ageless  work 
of  the  greatest  of  all  dramatists,  she  has 
become  the  "patron  saint"  of  women  in 
the  legal  profession. 

As  long  as  we  are  governed  by  laws, 
we  must  have  lawyers  to  protect  the 
victims  of  law-breakers,  to  defend  those 
who  may  be  deprived  of  liberty  or  privi- 
lege because  of  wrong  interpretations  of 
the  law,  and  to  advise  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  law.  Today,  from  the 
Bar  to  the  Bench,  women  are  interpret- 
ing and  administering  the  law  of  the 
land.  There  are  over  three  hundred 
women  lawyers  in  Massachusetts. 

In  England,  and  some  other  countries, 
entrance  to  the  Bar  involves  a  payment 
of  a  fairly  large  sum  of  money  in  addition 
to  other  qualifications.  This  limits  ad- 
mission to  the  legal  profession  to  those 
who  have  financial  as  well  as  educational 
and  professional  qualifications.  In  our 
own  country  there  is  no  such  financial 
restriction.  Anybody  may  pass  the  Bar 
examination,  provided  educational  re- 
quirements are  adequate,  and  then,  if 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Bar  Examin- 
ers, may  practice  law. 

At  present,  any  high  school  graduate 
can  take  law  courses,  usually-  from  three 
to  four  years,  and  qualify  for  the  Bar. 
Acceptance  by  the  Bar  Examiners,  after 
passing  the  examination,  depends  on 
personal  character  and  fitness  for  this 
high  calling.  One's  financial  standing, 
however,  is  not  a  determining  factor. 

Every  high  school  student  interested 
in  preparing  for  the  Law  should  know 
that  in  June  1934  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts  made  a  ruling 
that  makes  it  necessary  for  those  taking 
an  examination  for  admission  to  the  Bar 
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to  have  completed  one-half  of  the  work 
accepted  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  a 
college  approved  by  the  Board,  or  other- 
wise to  have  received  an  education 
equivalent  thereto  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  and  such  education  must  have 
been  completed  before  the  applicant  be- 
gins the  study  of  law.  This  requirement 
does  not  apply  to  applicants  M^ho  begin 
the  study  of  law  prior  to  September  1, 
1938. 

The  Law  as  a  profession  for  women  is 
more  varied  in  its  experience  than  any 
other  vocation.  Its  opportunities  are 
unlimited  and  embrace  all  the  activities 
and  relations  of  human  society. 

As  an  aid  to  other  vocations  it  is  of  the 
greatest  value.  A  legal  education  gives 
its  possessor  a  decided  advantage  over 
her  associates,  enabling  her  to  give  more 
intelligent  service  and  to  receive  more 
remuneration  for  her  services.  In  law 
offices,  even  stenographers  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  employment  if  they 
have  some  legal  knowledge. 

For  girls  who  of  necessity  must  earn 
their  living  while  studying  law,  the 
Portia  Law  School  for  Women  offers  a 
full  course  of  study  in  evening  classes. 
This  Boston  institution,  established  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  has  the  un- 
ique distinction  of  being  the  only  school 
in  the  world  training  women  exclusive- 
ly for  the  legal  profession.  More  women 
graduates  have  been  admitted  to  the  Bar 
from  the  Portia  Law  School  than  from 
any  other  school  in  America.  Among  its 
graduates  are  Assistant  District  Attor- 
neys, Judges,  a  former  Assistant  United 
States  District  Attorney  in  Boston,  and 
a  former  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel 
of  the  City  of  Boston.  The  majority  of 
its  graduates  are  successfully  practicing 
law  in  Massachusetts  and  other  states. 

Looking  forward  to  1938,  when  all 
candidates  for  the  Bar  must  have  com- 
pleted one-half  of  the  work  accepted  for 
a  bachelor's  degree,  the  Portia  Law- 
School  has  recently  established  a  Junior 
College  with  day  and  evening  courses. 


The  Junior  College  is  co-educational 
and  affords  an  opportunity  until  1938 
for  law  students  to  take  concurrently 
such  additional  subjects  as  are  necessary 
to  complete  their  academic  education. 
After  September,  1938,  no  student  taking 
college  courses  may  take  law  courses 
until  she  has  completed  one-half  of  the 
work  required  by  the  new  ruling  for 
applicants  to  the  Bar. 

The  Portia  Law  School  has  many 
organized  social  and  educational  activi- 
ties providing  a  wealth  of  opportunity 
for  students  to  express  themselves  in  the 
manner  of  their  choice  and  talent.  It 
has  a  very  live  dramatic  society,  active 
sororities,  moot  court,  law  clubs,  and 
other  opportunities  for  organized  social 
and  recreational  activity. 

*    *  * 

SCHOOL  FEVER 
(  With  apologies  to  John  Masefield) 
I  must  off  to  school  again,  to  dear  old 

J.  P.  High. 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  fair  day  with  the  sun  up 

in  the  sky. 
And  my  school  books,  and  my  lunch  bag, 

and  my  hair  set  back  in  place, 
And  my  shoes  shined,  and  my  nails 

cleaned,  and  a  smile  across  my 

face. 

I  must  off  to  school  again,  for  the  call  of 

our  old  school 
Is  a  loud  call,  and  a  strict  call  that  makes 

us  know  the  rule. 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  quiet  room  in  which  to 

study  my  lesson, 
And  a  hearty  lunch,  and  a  little  fun  after 

a  morning's  session. 

I  must  off  to  school  again,  for  the  many 
school  day  hours 

Are  long  ones,  and  full  ones,  yet  pleasant 
as  summer  flowers. 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  couple  of  bells  to  indi- 
cate end  of  day 

And  a  mad  rush  through  the  door  then 
hurry  on  my  way 

— Evelyn  Nordman  '36. 
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"SAVE  THE  WRAPPERS" 
Even  I  can  remember  the  good  old 
days  before  the  birth  of  profuse  adver- 
tising.   The  wives  of  our  community 
bought  what  they  wanted  because  they 
wanted  it    not  because  they  had  yielded 
to  the  allure  ot  artistic  pictures  or  per- 
sisting announcers.  Now,  in  those  days, 
advertising  consisted  chiefly  of  reveal- 
ing the  price  of  an  article  and  the  place 
where  you  might  buy  it.    But  suddenly 
it  underwent  a  sea-change.    I  remember 
the  first  day  it  came  to  my  attention. 
I  was  glancing  over  a  magazine  when 
I  came  across  the  'ad.'  I  became  in- 
terested and  read  it  through.    I  became 
delighted,  fascinated,  and  read  it  again. 
It  was  hard  to  believe,  but  there  it  was 
in  black  and  white.     A  new  miracle 
toothpaste!  The  makers  guaranteed  that 
within  a  week  the  user's  teeth  would  be 
glowing,  gleaming,  and  glistening.  Fur- 
thermore, they  agreed  that  the  user's 
teeth  would  resemble  those  of  the  pretty 
gill  at  the  top  of  the  page.    And,  can 
you  imagine,  they  offered  samples  of 
the  wonderful  toothpaste.    I  ran  for  the 
scissors  and  clipped  the  coupon. 

And  so,  the  advertising  craze  began 
and  caught  me  in  its  clutches.  I  clipped 
coupons  and  waited  eagerly  for  samples 
of  hair-dye,  dog  biscuit,  and  laundry 
soap.  But  it  didn't  last  long.  You  see, 
I  soon  began  to  realize  that  my  samples 
didn't  amount  to  much.  My  bureau 
drawer  was  crammed  with  hair  dye,  all 
colors, — and  it  smelt  rather  awful.  The 
flavor  of  Rose  Petal  Skin  Soap  mingled 
with  some  newly-invented  cereal,  les- 
sened the  appeal  of  the  cereal.  There- 
fore, I  turned  from  modern  advertising. 

It's  remarkable,  though,  how  this 
branch  of  business  has  progressed. 
Practically  every  phase  of  our  lives  is 
in  some  way  tangled  with  advertising. 
Take  our  radio,  for  instance.  Let's  turn 
it  on.    See!  what  did  I  tell  you?  So- 


and-so  bread  is  the  best  bread.  Toast 
it  and  see.  Try  another  station.  Dough 
and  Dough  bread  is  rich,  creamy,  golden- 
brown,  tempting,  delicious,  nutritious, 
and,  besides,  it  contains  vitamin  X. 
\\  h>-  only  yesterday  a  loudspeaker  over 
a  hardware-store  door  informed  the 
lounging  snow-shoveller  that  he  could 
develop  Greta  Garbo  cheek-bones,  an 
enchanting  smile,  glittering  teeth,  and 
an  inviting  breath — all  on  condition 
that  he  chew  his  gum  in  rhythm  to 
"Beautiful  Lady",  and  rub  his  face  at 
the  same  time.  Going  to  take  advantage 
of  it?  And  now  there's  a  fellow  on  the 
air  who  informs  the  public  that  Dr. — 
supplies  modern  false-teeth  in  all  sizes, 
shapes,  and  colors,  on  the  installment 
plan.  These  miraculous  offers  are  im- 
proving all  the  time.  The  little  boy  who 
eats  a  bowl  of  Paper-Flake  cereal  can 
run  out,  capture  two  or  three  bandits, 
then  return  to  his  studies  and  translate 
a  page  of  Greek.  And  so  it  goes.  Maybe 
you  know  many  more  of  these  wonders. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  a  magazine.  This 
one  on  the  table  will  do.  These  advertis- 
ing people  certainly  know  how  to  trap 
the  unwary.  They  usually  begin  by 
discussing  some  sensible  topic.  For  ex- 
ample, the  softness  and  weakness  of  our 
teeth :  Good  sensible  topic,  likely  to 
interest  anybody.  Then  they  go  on, 
cautiously  approaching  the  merits  of 
their  product.  "There  is  one  reliable 
cure  for  soft,  weak  teeth.  V^igorous 
chewing!"  By  the  way,  have  you  seen 
the  picture  of  the  lady  chewing  the  bone? 
Well,  to  get  back  to  the  subject.  Wc 
may  improve  our  teeth  by  chewing. 
Now,  here  comes  the  climax.  "The  very 
best  thing  to  chew  is  Sailor  Boy  Hard- 
Tack.  And  what's  more,  it  contains 
vitamin  X,  too."  Now,  that's  a  pretty 
convincing  way  to  adv^ertise  a  product. 
Recently,  some  very  interesting  pills 
have  been   invented.     A   fairly  stout 
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matron  of  forty  mails  the  miraculous 
coupon,  eats  several  bottles  of  pills,  and 
then  undergoes  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis. It's  the  pills.  She  becomes  a 
blonde,  usually,  develops  a  charming 
personality,  becomes  possessor  of  an 
alluring  skin,  and  secures  several  ad- 
mirers, all  for  a  25-cent  jar  of  pills. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
baking  products.  Their  pictures  of  food 
make  a  hungry  man  rather  hungry. 
Look  at  this  one,  advertising  baking 
powder.  See,  all  you  have  to  do  is  use 
this  kind  of  baking-powder  and  your 
cake  will  look  just  like  this.  Oh,  yes, 
I  know,  I  tried  it  once.  But  here's  a 
soap  advertisement.  Very  interesting. 
And  if  you're  not  interested  in  soap, 
but  still  want  some  attention,  use  Un- 
crackable  Jars  for  your  picalilli,  and 
watch  the  boys  flock  around. 

Well,  so  much  for  magazines.  I  hope 
I've  showed  you  how  fortunate  you  are, 
living  in  the  Age  of  Magic.  It's  rather 
wonderful  how  much  a  pill  or  a  bowl 
of  cornflakes  will  do.  So  take  advantage 
of  your  opportunities.  Avoid  diphthe- 
ria, men.  Secure  an  alluring  complex- 
ion, women,  and  be  thoroughly  grateful 
to  advertising  agents  for  your  luck. 
They're  clever  people,  and  they  work 
hard  with  their  adjectives  and  their 
pictures. 

O,  listen  to  the  announcer!  It's  about 
that  new  perfume.  You  know.  Exqui- 
site, Enchanting,  It  envelopes  you  in 
charm,  personality.  I'm  going  to  send 
for  it.   You'll  excuse  me,  won't  you? 

— Violet  Pilkingtnn  '35 


TWO  HOURS  IN  THE 
BOSTON  MARKET. 

On  Saturday  afternoons,  Boston's 
Blackstone  Street,  from  Faneuil  Hall 
to  Haymarket  Square,  presents  an  in- 
teresting and  amusing  scene.  It  is  on 
one  of  these  afternoons  that  I  find  my- 
self in  the  market,  having  volunteered 
to  do  my  part  in  cutting  down  the 
family  budget. 

At  three  o'clock,  somehow,  some- 
where, the  signal  is  given  and  push- 
carts, teams,  automobiles  and  trucks, 
stampede  down  the  street.  Small  boys 
with  lemons,  old  women  with  catnip, 
men,  howling,  cursing,  rushing,  carrying 
everything  from  dishpans  to  doormats, 
quack -doctors,  fakirs  and  veterans,  all 
make  up  the  wildest,  most  confused 
mass  of  humanity  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Becoming  suddenly  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  pushed  and  buffeted 
about  for  almost  an  hour,  I  decide  that 
the  only  way  to  get  any  place  is  to 
be  as  persistent  as  every  one  else. 
Pushing  my  way  forward,  I  notice  a 
man  selling  somewhat  unshapely  sau- 
sage at  three  pounds  for  a  quarter.  De- 
termined to  get  bargains  only,  I  wait 
to  get  a  customer's  opinion  of  the  offer. 
Soon  the  unappetizing  objects,  or  their 
price,  attract  a  rather  graceless-look- 
ing woman. 

"Three  pounds  for  a  quarter?"  she 
asks. 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"But  look'it  the  shape  of  'em!" 

"Look'it  the  shape  of  'em!  Whadda 
ya  want  for  a  quarter — live  pups?" 

Hurrying  away  lest  I  be  drafted  into 
the  expected  battle,  I  did  not  go  far 
when  a  high  voice  on  my  right  asked, 
'  What  are  those  things?"  Looking  in 
that  direction,  I  saw  a  young  woman 
pointing  at  some  large  objects  with 
white  roots. 
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"Those  are  scallions,"  answers  the 
peddler. 

"Scallions?" 

"Yes,  like  onions  you  " 

"Oh,  I  know,  those  are  the  things 
that  take  away  the  smell  of  onions." 

With  this,  the  amateur  housewife 
strutted  off,  followed  by  the  look  of 
the  puzzled  peddler.  Moving  on,  and 
adding  bundles  as  I  did  so,  I  was  sud- 
denly surprised  to  see  an  overturned 
pushcart.  From  out  of  the  pile  of  pota- 
toes, onions  and  carrots  beside  it,  emerge 
a  red  hat  followed  by  the  form  of  a  mid- 
dle-aged woman.  Near  stood  the  un- 
fortunate owner  of  the  cart,  knowing 
not  whether  to  sympathize  or  scold, 
therefore  doing  nothing.  As  it  hap- 
pened, this  would-be  customer,  in  her 
anxiety  to  get  only  the  best  of  the 
onions,  overlooked  the  curbstone  and, 
tripping  over  it,  had  upset  herself  and 
the  cart,  bringing  down  a  shower  of 
vegetables  on  herself.  She  now,  how- 
ever, nonchalantly  shook  herself  like 
a  dog  after  a  bath  and  walked  down  the 
street. 

Returning  home,  a  little  sore  in  places 
but,  nevertheless,  successful  in  my  pur- 
pose, I  did  not  ask  why  no  other  member 
of  the  family  had  ever  visited  Boston's 
market  on  Saturday.  I  know  too  well 
that  it  is  no  picnic  having  anything 
from  a  razor  blade  to  a  bunch  of  celery 
waved  in  one's  face. 

— Richard  McGovern  '35 


*    *  * 


HONKING  HORNS 

Let  us  imagine  the  scene  at  a  busy 
corner  in  downtown  Boston.  A  police 
officer  is  trying  to  straighten  out  traffic. 
Drivers  are  yelling  and   blowing  their 


horns.  There's  an  interesting  subject — 
honking  horns.  Let's  follow  some  of  the 
different  types  of  drivers  and  find  out 
how  they  use  their  horns. 

The  first  to  get  away  from  the  corner 
is  a  taxi  dtiver — he  would  be.  He 
rapidly  gains  speed  and  dodges  in  and 
out  of  trafiic,  like  a  halfback  in  an  open 
field,  never  using  his  horn,  but  using 
his  head  instead.  A  car,  driven  by  a 
fair  co-ed,  suddenly  cuts  out  of  a  side 
street,  but  by  clever  manoeuvering,  the 
taxi  driver  cuts  around  her  without 
using  his  horn.  However,  upon  reaching 
the  next  corner,  traffic  is  jammed  and 
he  is  forced  to  come  to  a  stop,  and 
he  immediately  'nd'cates  his  disgust  hy 
blowing  his  horn  long  and  loud,  until 
progress  is  resumed. 

Enough  of  him.  Let's  take  up  the 
co-ed.  She  sits  calmly  in  her  new  con- 
vertible, powdering  her  nose  while  traffic 
is  stalled,  looking  from  side  to  side  pleas- 
antly. Although  not  so  experienced  as 
the  taxi  driver,  she  shows  her  skill  in 
cutting  in  and  out,  not  bothering  about 
her  horn,  but  seemingly  intent  upon  get- 
ting somewhere. 

Let's  stop  at  a  college  dormitory 
where  six  or  seven  boys  pile  into  a 
model  "T"  Ford,  decorated,  with  pic- 
tures and  sayings.  After  difficulty  in 
starting,  they  proceed  down  the  street  at 
the  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  the 
maximum  speed  of  the  doddering  car. 

They  proceed  down  the  street,  being 
passed  on  all  sides,  not  minding  it  a  bit. 
Ahead,  they  discern  a  fairly  new  car 
going  at  approximately'  the  same  rate  as 
they.  They  attempt  to  pass,  but  can 
gain  only  enough  speed  to  stay  even 
with  the  car.  It  develops  into  a  race, 
with  both  horns  blowing  and  the  college 
boys  yelling  lustily.  Henpecko  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  let  the  boys  pass,  but 
his  wife  is  determined  not  to  let  them 
if  she  can  help  it.  Suddenly,  one  of  the 
boys  pulls  in  his  ears  and  the  Ford  races 
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ahead  by  two  feet.  The  driver  imme- 
diately cuts  for  the  side  of  the  road, 
causing  Henpecko  to  jam  on  his  brakes 
and  his  wife  to  faint. 

Enough  of  the  boys.  Let's  follow 
Henpecko.  He  is  forced  to  toot  at 
every  car  he  passes,  at  every  person 
crossing  the  street,  at  every  corner  he 
reaches  and  sit  as  still  as  a  church  mouse 
in  traffic,  while  an  officer  straightens 
out  the  jam. 

What  about  the  ordinary  driver?  He 
laughs  at  the  college  boys,  prays  for 
the  co-ed,  curses  the  taxi  driver,  and 
pities  poor  Henpecko.  He  goes  along 
at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed,  using  his 
horn  when  necessary  and  breathes  a 
sigh  of  thankfulness  when  his  car  is 
safely  locked  in  his  garage. 

— Scribner  G.  Dailey  '35 

*    *  * 

MY  REWARD 

It  was  on  one  of  those  bright,  sunny 
days  when  boys  love  to  go  swimming 
that  I  was  so  stupid  as  to  refuse  to  put 
the  ash-barrels  out.  Not  only  did  my 
father  make  me  put  them  out,  with  a  few 
choice  words,  but  I  was  to  stay  in  the 
whole  afternoon.  And  this  was  the  day 
that  the  gang  and  I  had  set  for  canoeing. 
With  a  loud,  long  wail,  the  telephone 
rang  as  I  sat  in  my  room. 

"No,  he's  not  going  out  today,"  I 
heard  someone  say,  most  likely  my 
sister.  I'll  never  forget  the  afternoon  of 
that  long,  dreary,  warm  day.  From  cel- 
lar to  attic,  from  attic  to  cellar,  all  day 
long!  No  one  knows  how  much  I  suf- 
fered by  not  being  able  to  go  out. 

At  last  came  the  night  and  with  it 
thoughts  of  the  morrow.  I  remember 
that  just  before  falling  into  a  miserable 
sleep,  I  vowed  to  myself  that  I  would 
never  refuse  to  do  anything  the  day  be- 
fore the  ash-man  comes  around. 

— Edward  Koelsch  '36 


CAREFREE  DAYS 
The  sky,  a  thousand  miles  away. 

Sheltered  a  soft  and  glowing  world. 
A  glorious  sun  had  warmed  the  days. 

And  spring  at  last  her  banner  furled. 

The  undulating  curves  and  slopes. 
Spattered  with  dainty  daisy  frills, 

Rose  like  a  sunny  verdant  coop, 
Guarding  a  carefree  silver  rill. 

I  traveled  up  the  beaten  track 
(It  lay  a  sunlit  path  of  brown) 

That  looped  across  the  hillside's  back. 
Stretching  beneath  its  restless  crown. 

I  sat  there  dreaming  in  my  nook; 
The  leaves  were  rustling  without  a 
care. 

The  muffled  gurgling  of  the  brook, 
Rose  and  fell  in  the  fresh  spring  air. 

Droning  bees  buzzed  carelessly  by; 

Chattering  birds  perched  overhead. 
Snowdrift  clouds  floated  through  the 
sky; 

Apple-green  grass  cradled  my  head. 

At  last  I  left  my  shaded  nook. 

(I  had  stored  another  carefree  day) 
I  left  my  friends  —the  birds,  the  brook. 

And  traveled  on  my  lightened  way. 

Ruth  Logan  '36 

THE  COMING  OF  SPRING 
I  heard  a  bird  in  the  treetops  sing. 
Of  passing  winter  and  coming  spring; 
I  heard  the  call  of  the  coal-black  crow. 
Winging  his  way  o'er  the  melting  snow. 
I  heard  the  song  of  the  rushing  brook. 
As  it  babbled  its  way  into  nook  and 
crook. 

I  saw  the  March  hare  leaping  about, 
To  and  fro  and  in  and  out. 
I  saw  the  grey  squirrel  digging  away. 
Searching  for  nuts  he  had  stored  at  play; 
I  heard  the  spring  as  it  drifted  by. 
Dancing  out  of  the  cold  blue  sky. 

— Gerard  Dethier  '36. 
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Artisan,  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School. — An  interesting  publication.  We 
were  especially  interested  in  your  edito- 
rial "The  Small  Things."  It  showed  a 
depth  of  thought  and  feeling.  May  we 
suggest  a  more  extensive  poetry  column. 
Some  folks  seem  to  possess  great  faith  in 
these  trying  days  of  depression,  as  is 
shown  by  the  demands  of  the  following 
letter: 

"Dear  Santa  Claus: 

When  you  make  your  rounds  this 
year,  will  you  please  stop  at  Me- 
chanic Arts  High  School  and  leave 
the  following  presents: — 

A  new  elevator  which  will  run 
without  having  to  be  repaired.  An 
escalator  which  will  run  from  each 
floor  so  the  students  will  not  have 
to  walk  upstairs.  Some  new  kind  of 
soft  plush  seats  for  the  classroom ; 
rugs  for  the  corridor  so  that  the  boys 
with  leather  heels  won't  make  so 
much  noise.    Also  a  new  set  of 

lockers  with  unlosable  keys!" 

*  *  * 

A  very  excellent  school  spirit  is  dis- 
played in  the  Bostonian  from  Memorial 
High  for  Boys.  We  wish  you  great  suc- 
cess in  your  short  story  contest  and  envy 
you  the  excellent  material  you  no  doubt 
will  obtain  from  it.    The  story  "His 

Crooked  Finger"  deserves  much  praise. 

*  *  * 

We,  the  pupils  of  Jamaica  Plain  High 


School,  have  reached  the  wise  conclusion 
(by  bitter  experience)  that  to  read  the 
joke  column  in  the  Red  and  Black  of 
Dorchester  High  while  imprisoned  with- 
in the  four  grim  walls  of  a  study  period 
is  a  dangerous  experiment 


The  Tripod  from  Roxbury  Latin  con- 
tained a  very  clever  and  amusing  article 
called  "The  Observer".  But  why  should 
the  author  remain  anonymous?  Come 
forth,  oh  literary  genius,  and  receive 
our  heartv  acclaim  and  applause. 


The  Distaff  of  the  Girls'  High  shows 
lots  of  "pep"  and  originality  and  a  very 
fine  treatment  of  material.  We  enjoyed 
immensely  your  splendid  article  on  Cur- 
rent Events  and  may  we  also  congratu- 
late you  on  your  well-chosen  frontis- 
piece. 


The  Tradesman — High  School  of  Com- 
merce: 

A  very  complete  and  clever  publi- 
cation though  we  did  miss  an  exchange 
column.  Your  aviation  department  was 
new  and  unique,  not  to  mention  the 
wealth  of  information  we  derived  from 
it.  We  thought  the  idea  of  painting 
your  own  mural  decorations  was  vastly 
interesting.       — Dorothy  Schreiber  '36. 
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STYLE  SHOW 

The  girls  who  have  been  studying  dressmaking  during  the  past  year  displayed 
the  beautiful  dresses,  skirts,  blouses  and  suits  which  they  made.  The  Style  Show 
was  given  on  Thursday  afternoon,  April  11th.  Much  credit  is  to  be  given  to  Miss 
Driscoll  and  Miss  Fogarty. 

VARIETY  SHOW 

A  very  entertaining  show  was  presented  by  the  various  pupils  of  the  school  on 
the  evenings  of  February  13th  and  14th.  The  outstanding  dramatic  ability  of  some 
of  our  pupils  was  shown  in  the  most  amusing  play,  "Good  Medicine."  A  great 
number  of  our  famous  movie  stars  were  successfully  impersonated  by  various  stu- 
dents in  "Amateur  Night  in  Movieland." 


ANNUAL  VARIETY  SHOW  JAMAICA  PLAIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

February  13  and  14,  1935 

I.    School  Orchestra 

1.  "A  JOLLY  SCOUT"— March,  

2.  "VICTORY"— Overture,  

Directors:  Mr.  Joseph  Wagner 
Mr.  Albert  Higgins 


Cheyeite 
.  Taylor 


II.    Mixed  Glee  Club 

1.  "THE  HIRING  FAIR"  Planqnette 

2.  "WHEN  THE  FOEMAN  BARES  HIS  STEEL"  Sullivan 

Director:  Mr.  Edward  Illingworth 

III.  One  Act  Play:  Good  Medicine  Jack  Arnold  and  Edwin  Burke 

MRS.  SAGE  Geraldine  Meyer 

Catherine  Fleming 

 Frank  Darcy 

 Adelaide  Hogan 

Miss  Regina  Madden 
.Mr.  Henry  Wendler 
.  .  .Lawrence  Durham 

IV.  School  Orchestra 


DR.  GRAVES.. 
MRS.  GRAVES. 
DIRECTOR:...  . 

SCENERY:  

ACCESSORIES: 


1.  "NONETTE"— Waltz  Brockton  

2.  "EAST  OF  SUEZ"— Intermezzo  Orientale 


Slrebor 
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Amateur  Night  in  Movieland 

MOVIE  PRODUCER  GOLDWYN  Edward  Kamrodt 

HIS  SECRETARY  Dorothy  Neale 

1.  SONG  AND  TAP  DANCE:  "Love  is  Just  Around  the  Corner^' 

GINGER  ROGERS  Helen  Gaffey 

FRED  ASTAIRE  William  Duerden 

Accompanist:  Ramona  Ruth  Catlin 

2.  THE  TRUMPETERS:— "The  Three  Kings".  .  ..Walter  Smith 

Eleanor  Gunther 
Ruth  MuUoney  • 
Helen  Ryder 

Accompanist:    Dick  Powell  John  Bone 

3.  SONG  AND  SOFT  SHOE  DANCE:— "Ole  Faithful"  

AL  JOLSON  John  White 

4.  ACROBATIC  DANCE  

Charlotte  Greenwood  Eleanor  Solari 

5     SONG:— "One  Night  of  Love" 
GRACE  MOORE  Phyllis  Hoffman 

6.  INSTRUMENTAL  TRIO:— "Londonderry  Air" 
Hollywood  Special:  Joseph  Ciccio  Violin 

Ruth  Vincent  Cello 

John  Bone  Pianist 

7.  SONG:  "Where  There's  Smoke  There's  Fire" 
LANNY  ROSS  William  McKay 

8.  "LOOSE  MOMENTS" 

Israel  Hamlin 
John  Sherman 

9.  ACROBATIC  DANCE 

LILLIAN  HARVEY  Elizabeth  Shalhoub 

Accompanist:  IRENE  DUNNE  Ruth  Musgrave 

10.    SONG  AND  TAP  DANCE-  "Give  a  Little.  Take  a  Little  Love  " 

ETHEL  MERMAN  Arline  Reddish 

RUBY  KEELER  Eleanor  Shworer 

Accompanist:  KITTY  CARLISLE  Katherine  Mills 

IL    SAXOPHONE  SOLO:  "Alice  Blue  Gown" 

RUDY  VALLEE  William  Lawler 

Accompanist:  EDDIE  DUCHIN.  Martin  Waters 

12.  SONG:  "Hills  of  Home"  Fox 
CONRAD  THIBAULT  Tadeus  Nurczynski 

13.  SONG  AND  TOE  DANCE:  "June  in  January" 

ANN  SOTHERN  Frances  McLennon 

MARILYN  MILLER  Eleanor  Solari 

14.  SONG:  "Italian  Street  Song"  Herbert 

DOLORES  DEL  RIO  Gilda  Cefalo 

15.  ENSEMBLE:  "Isle  of  Capri" 

Directed  by  Miss  Anne  C.  Donlan 
Tickets:  Miss  R.  Dowd 
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OFFICIALS  OF  JAMAICA  PLAIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Head  Master  —Maurice  J.  Lacey 

Head  of  Agricultural  Department  —Thomas  P.  Dooley 

TEACHERS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Henry  G.  Wendler — General  Agriculture 
Frederick  W.  Swan — Landscape  Gardening  &  Architecture 
Dennis  M.  Crowley  —Floriculture 

John  W.  McGuckian — Vegetable  and  Flower  Gardening 
Edward  J.  Donaghy — General  Agriculture 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  COURSE 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

William  N.  Craig,  Chairman  —Professional  Agriculturalist,  Weymouth 

Edward  I.  Farrington,  Secretary  —Mass.  Hort.  Society 

William  P.  Long  —Chairman  of  Boston  Park  Commission 

James  P.  Esty- — Market  Gardener,  Newton 

James  M.  Methven  —Superintendent,  Brandegee  Estate 

Joseph  L.  GrifBn — Milk  Dealer,  Jamaica  Plain 

John  C.  Brodhead — Assistant  Superintendent 

JAMAICA  PLAIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Agricultural  Department 
AGRICULTURAL  ASSEMBLY,  APRIL  12,  1935 

HONORS  WON  DURING  SCHOOL  YEAR  1934-1935 

No.  Name  and  Home  Room  of  Pupil  Prize  For 

1  Robert  N.  Ambrose — 116  3  Equipment 

2  Melvin  Burak  -OB  4  « 

3  Robert  L.  Duvall  -107  5  " 

4  Hugo  J.  DeAngelis— 114  5  " 

5  Saul  Maged  -310  5  « 

6  William  C.  Morison— OD  1  " 

7  William  F.  Murphy  -107  5  « 

8  Arthur  G.  Rayner— OC  1  " 

9  Francis  J.  Rossello  -OA  3  " 

10  Quinton  M.  Scott  -OD  3  " 

11  Harold  A.  Tokas -OD  3  " 

12  Benjamin  J.  Orgryzek  -OD  3  " 

13  George  J.  Pettelle  -OD  4 

14  James  W.  Evans  -108  5  « 
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SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW,  MECHANICS  BUILDING— MARCH,  1935 
INDIVIDUAL  PLANT  IDENTIFICATION  CONTEST 


174 

Frank  N.  Zinkowsky— 207 

2 

175 

Arthur  Pautzsch— 207 

3 

176 

Lawrence  Reagan — 207 

4 

177 

Paul  Corbeels— 113 

5 

178 

Irene  Koritzky  303 

6 

179 

Virginia  Bigwood — 103 

7 

180 

Herbert  I.  Morris— 103 

8 

181 

Timothy  Jachrimo — 113 

13 

182 

Theodore  Saltzman — ^207 

19 
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INDIVIDUAL  FLOWER  JUDGING  CONTEST 


183 

Frank  N.  Zinkowsky  207 

1 

184 

Virginia  Bigwood  103 

2 

185 

Paul  F.  Corbeels  113 

3  (tie) 

186 

Arthur  B.  Pautzsch—  207 

3  (tie) 

187 

Irene  Koritzsky — 203 

4  (tie) 

188 

Theodore  Saltzman — 207 

4  (tie) 

189 

Lawrence  H.  Reagan — 207 

6  (tie) 

190 

Herbert  I.  Morris— 207 

6  (tie) 

191 

Timothy  Jachrimo — 113 

4  (tie) 

INDIVIDUAL   COMBINED   RESULTS   IN   JUDGING   FLOWERS  AND 

PLANT  IDENTIFICATION 


192  Timothy  Jachrimo— 113  14 

193  Theodore  Saltzman— 207  10 

194  Herbert  I.  Morris— 207  9 

195  Lawrence  H.  Reagan-  207  7 

196  Irene  T.  Koritzsky^203  6 

197  Virginia  Bigwood— 103  5 

198  Paul  F.  Corbeels— 113        ]  4 

199  Arthur  B.  Pautzsch— 207     f  First  Team  3 

200  Frank  N.  Zinkowsky— 207  J  2 


201   Jamaica  Plain  High  School  awarded  Silver  Cup  for  First  Team  Prize. 


202  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  awarded  Society's  Silver  Medal  for  Exhibit  of 
"Miniature  Model  of  a  Typical  Suburban  Home  Grounds." 


INDIVIDUAL  PLANT  IDENTIFICATION 


203  Chester  J.  Paskow— 112  1 

204  Henry  J.  Lott— 117  2 

205  Arthur  B.  Pautzsch— 112  3 

206  Lawrence  H.  Reagan  -  207  4 

207  Ramona  A.  Braxten— 102  5 

208  Herbert  1.  Morris— 207  7 

209  Charles  E.  Worden— 117  9 

210  Gertrude  M.  Sinnett-  305  11 

211  Herbert  A.  Perry— 117  15 

212  Joseph  R.  Hagan— 207  16 


INDIVIDUAL  FLOWER  JUDGING 

214  Arthur  B.  Pautzsch— 207  3 

215  George  P.  McDonald— 117  4  tie 

216  Gertrude  M.  Sinnett— 303  4  tie 

217  Herbert  I.  Morris— 207  6  tie 
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218  Lawrence  H.  Reagaii:— 207  6  tie 

219  Chester  L  Paskow— 112  7 

220  Herbert  A.  Perry— 117  8 

221  Henry  J.  Lott— 117  9 

222  Ramona  A.  Braxten— 102  10  tie 

223  Joseph  R.  Hagan— 207  10  tie 


INDIVIDUAL   COMBINED   RESULTS   IN  JUDGING   FLOWERS  AND 

PLANT  IDENTIFICATION 


224  Joseph  R.  Hagan— 207  19 

225  Charles  E.  Worden— 117  16 

226  Herbert  A.  Perry— 117  14  tie 

227  Gertrude  M.  Sinnett— 303  10 

228  Herbert  I.  Morris— 207  7 

229  Lawrence  H.  Reagan — 207  5 

230  Henry  J.  Lott— 117  ]  3 

231  Ramona  A.  Braxten— 102     |     First  Team  12 

232  Chester  J.  Paskow— 207        \  2 

233  Arthur  B.  Pautzsch— 207     J  1 

234  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  awarded  Rosette  for  First  Team  Prize 

235  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  awarded  Society's  Silver  Medal  for 

exhibit  of  "Typical  Indoor  Planting" 

236  Alden  E.  Rabethg^ll7  Special  Prize  of  $5.00 

237  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  Group  Prize  Special  Prize  of  $10.00 


BRONZE  IVIEDALS  AWARDED  BY  THE  MASS.  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  (Miss  Marian  Case,  Donor) 

FOR  MERITORIOUS  SUMMER  AGRICULTURAL  PRACTICE 


WINNERS  OF  BRONZE  MEDALS 


238  Genoveffa  C.  Corea — grad. 

239  Fiank  N.  Zinkowsky— 204 

240  Arthur  B.  Pautzsch— 207 

241  Edward  S.  Johnson — grad. 

242  Maynard  F.  Mosely— 207 

243  Francis  C.  Anderson — grad. 


244  Theodore  Saltzman — 207 

245  Lawrence  H.  Reagan— 207 

246  John  T.  Wiswell — grad. 

247  Arthur  T.  Blaney— 113 

248  George  M.Dick — grad. 


AGRICULTURAL  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  FINAL  HELD  AT  J.  P.  H.  S.  MARCH 

1935 


249  George  P.  McDonald— 117        "Preserving  Our  Farms" 

250  Henry  J.  Schneider — OC  "Conservation  L'nder  the  New  Deal"  2 
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ANNUAL  AGRICULTURAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  10th  Annual  Agricultural  Assembly  was  held  in  the  school  auditorium  on 
Friday,  April  r2th,  at  1:15.  The  School  Orchestra  of  thirty  pieces  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Higgins  played  various  numbers  during  the  exercises. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  Head  Master  Lacey  who  turned  the  meeting 
over  to  Mr.  Dooley.  Three  hundred  and  fifteen  honors  (in  form  of  ribbons,  medals, 
cups,  certificates,  etc.)  were  thence  awarded. 

The  keynote  of  the  meeting  was  the  excellent  work  of  the  graduates  in  agri- 
culture, the  achievement  of  93%  of  the  pupils  successfully  completing  their  last 
summer's  practice  requirement  of  550  hours.  Considerable  comment  was  made  of 
the  many  co-operating  agencies  which  are  now  working  with  this  school  to  make 
this  type  of  education  most  effective  with  the  pupils. 

The  guest  speakers  were:  Robert  O.  Small,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  Massachusetts;  Alfred  W.  Lombard,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  Massachusetts;  Edgar  L.  Gillett,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  Massachu- 
setts; John  C.  Brodhead,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Boston  Public  Schools; 
Rufus  W.  Stimson,  Supervisor  of  Agriculture  for  Massachusetts;  John  L.  Mea, 
Principal  of  the  John  A.  Andrew  School,  South  Boston;  Edward  I.  Farrington, 
Secretary  of  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

JAMAICA  PLAIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
OUTSTANDING   FEATURES   OF   THE   AGRICULTURAL  ASSEMBLY, 

APRIL  12,  1935 

10th  ANNUAL  AWARD  OF  AGRICULTURAL  HONORS 

Agricultural  Department  is  completing  its  seventeenth  year. 

This  school  is  one  of  five  strictly  city  high  schools  teaching  agriculture  as 
recognized  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Education.  It  has  been  the 
largest  high  school  department  in  Massachusetts  since  1920,  and  second  largest 
department  in  the  LTnited  States  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

This  course  started  in  September,  1918,  with  6  pupils;  now  in  its  17th  year 
it  has  175  pupils.  Graduates  enroll  at  the  Mass.  State  College  and  Stockbridge 
School  of  Agriculture;  others  go  directly  into  actual  agriculture. 

INFORMATIONAL  ITEMS  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PUPILS 

These  pupils  compete  with  the  Agricultural  Pupils  of  other  schools  of  this  state 
at  the  various  fairs — Topsfield,  Brockton,  Boston  Poultry  Show,  Spring  Flower 
Show,  etc.  They  judge  and  exhibit  in  competition  with  the  above  in  vegetables, 
poultry,  fruit,  flowers,  dairy  products,  cattle,  etc.  Judging  work,  etc.,  is  carried  on  to 
motivate  the  classroon  work,  have  pupils  make  outside  contacts,  etc. 

93%  of  pupils  successfully  completed  their  summer  agricultural 
practice  of  1934  (the  requirement  is  550  hours  from  June  1st  to  September  1st.) 
These  pupils  were  required  to  obtain  their  own  positions  on  farms,  estates,  etc. 
for  which  they  received  pay.    32  pupils  received  "Honor  Rolls"  and  31  received 
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"Merit  Lists"  for  their  superior  high-grade  work  in  summer  agricultural  practice. 
It  is  becoming  more  difficult  each  year  to  "wood  out"  pupils  for  these  honors  as 
there  is  much  competition  for  them.  Eleven  Bronze  Medals  are  awarded  each 
year  by  Miss  Marion  R.  Case  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  long 
term  meritorious  summer  agricultural  practice  (at  least  three  years.) 

A  check  for  $203.65  was  recently  received  from  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society  for 
distribution  among  forty  odd  pupils  for  services  rendered  at  the  recent  Spring  Flower 
Show.    These  pupils  acted  as  clerks  to  the  judges,  guides,  etc. 

Graduates  go  into  practical  agriculture,  floriculture,  dairy  work,  landscape 
work,  estate  work,  etc.  Seven  graduates  have  made  and  are  now  making  notable 
records  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Biology.  These  young  men  have  won 
scholarships  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  teach  while  pursuing  their  graduate 
studies. 

Incoming  pupils  are  now  requested  to  devote  the  summer  before  entrance  to 
school  to  doing  agricultural  practice  under  the  supervision  of  the  agricultural  teach- 
ers. Thus  we  are  getting  pupils  who  have  developed  a  background  and  will  not 
prove  "failures"  as  far  as  their  interests  in  this  work  are  concerned. 

This  school  has  received  many  excellent  letters  of  commendation  for  services 
rendered  by  our  pupils  during  summer,  emergency  jobs  during  school  term,  etc. 
Many  employers  are  seeking  the  services  of  our  pupils  yearly. 

School  agricultural  practice  is  carried  on  at  Esty's  Market  Garden  in 
Newton,  Cochrane's  Poultry  Farm  and  Whittemore's  Fruit  Farm  in  Canton 
(graduates,)  Arnold  Arboretum,  De  Luca's  and  Louthy's  Greenhouses  and  surround- 
ing dairy  plants.  Pupils  practice  in  commercial  establishments  as  a  rule,  thus  get- 
ting real  experiences  on  a  real  plant  in  contact  with  professional  agriculturalists 
thus  preparing  for  real  life  positions.   They  also  "earn  while  learning.^'' 

Twenty  four  cases  of  eggs  (720  dozen)  were  received  through  the  Arms  Adacemy 
Agricultural  Department,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  candled,  bo.xed,  and  sold  by 
the  poultry  class  to  agricultural  students  this  year. 

Decorative  plants  are  sold  at  Christmas  and  Easter  by  floricultural  puj^ils 
to  agricultural  students.  4000  pots  of  bulbous  plants  etc.  are  grown  at  the  Morrison 
School  for  art  work,  garden  clubs  and  science  work  in  Boston  Schools. 

First-year  pupils  will  prepare  window  boxes,  etc  for  home  d'^coration.  Agri- 
cultural shop  pupils  have  for  six  years  repaired  garden  tools,  farm  machines  and 
hot-bed  sash  for  use  of  Boston's  school  gardens.  Members  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  have  decorated  their  own  school  hall  and  other  halls  with  palms,  for 
many  occasions. 

A  FEW  OF  OUR  GRADUATES 

W  illiam  K.  Budge,  '21— M.  S.  C.  '25  Penn.  S.  C.  '27  (.M.  S.  Degree)  Chemist 
(Dairy  Manufactures)  Neapolitan  Ice  Cream  Company,  Cambridge. 

Harry  E.  Eraser,  '21  M.  S.  C.  '25.   Landscape  Architect.  Norwood,  Mass. 

Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Steere,  '21  Now  practicing  physician  and  osteopath. 

Ralph  Templeton,  '21  M.  S.  C.  '25.  Landscape  architect  (City  Planning 
Specialist)  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Parks  for  Pittsburg,  Pa.  In  personal  charge 
of  the  famous  Schenley  Park. 

Ralph  J.  Kelley,  '22  C.  S.  C.  '27.    Estate  Work,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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Dennis  M.  Crowley,  '22  M.  S.  C.  '27— B.  C.  L.  S.  '33.  Teacher  of  Floriculture 
at  Jamaica  Plain  High  School.    Practicing  lawyer — Plant  Patents. 

Dr.  Kenneth  A.  Bartlett,  '23— M.  S.  C.  '27— Harvard  Graduate  School,  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  '30.  Entomologist — Arlington,  Mass.  Station  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Daniel  J.  Daley,  '24— C.  A.  C.  '29.  Chemist  (Dairy  Manufactures)  Com- 
munity Milk  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Taylor  M.  Mills,  '25  M.  S.  C.  '29.  Harvard  Business  School  '31.  Bruce, 
Barton  Representative. 

Kenneth  T.  McKittrick,  '25  M.  S.  C.  '29.   Plant  Manager  New  York  Telephone 

Co. 

Arthur  J.  Connell,  '26  N.  Y.  School  of  Forestry  '35.  Forestry  Architect, 
just  appointed  to  government  position. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Jonson,  '26  M.  S.  C.  '29  Harvard  Graduate  School  (Biology) 
'33.    Teaching  agriculture. 

George  J.  Rommell,  '26  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  '28.  In  charge  of 
Greenfield  Country  Club  Golf  Links. 

Leon  F.  Aldrich,  '27  Professional  Tree  Business,  Jamaica  Plain  (Own  business.) 

John  W.  McGuckian,  '27  M.  S.  C.  '29  Teacher  of  Agriculture  at  Jamaica 
Plain  High  School. 

John  H.  Dunn,  '28.  Georgetown  University  Law  School.  Internal  Revenue 
Department,  Washington  D.  C.  (Tax  Division — Crop  Reduction). 

Harold  D.  Barnes,  '28.  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  '30.  Market 
Gardener — Hadley,  Mass. 

Emilio  Mosciocchi,  '28.  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  '30.  Greenskeeper 
and  Professional  Golfer  at  Fitchburg  Country  Club. 

Francis  X.  Fenton,  '29.  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  '3L  "Fenton 
the  Florist",  Hyde  Square,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Joseph  G.  O'Mara,  '29.  M.  S.  C.  '33.  Second  Year,  Harvard  Biological  School 
(Graduate.)   Specializing  in  Cytology.    Has  written  innumerable  articles  on  above. 

Hayden  Mills,  Ex.  '2L   Operating  cattle  ranch  in  Washington  State. 

Donald  W.  Craig,  Ex.  '24.  Graduate  Weymouth  H.  S.  '24.  Nursery  business 
with  father  in  Weymouth. 

Gerard  Cochrane,  Ex.  '26.  Poultry  farm  in  Canton.  Just  appointed  to 
position  in  Agricultural  adjustment  administration. 

Paul  Gruenwald,  Ex.  '28.    Farming  in  Maine. 

William  H.  Meeking,  '31.  Landscape  gardening. 

John  L.  Meyers,  '34.    Representative  for  Barrie's  Fertilizer. 

Thornton  Proctor,  Ex.  '31.  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  '33.  Poultry 
farm  in  West  Medway. 

George  M.  Weeks,  Ex.  '34.    Estate  work — Gardner  Estate,  Brookline. 

Frederick  W.  Whittemore,  '33.    M.  S.  C.  '37.    Fruit  farm  in  Canton. 

Charles  A.  Anderson,  '32.    Florist  at  "Shea's  Flower  Shop",  Jamaica  Plain. 

John  A.  Knox,  '30.    Gardener — Forest  Hills  Cemetery. 

Ambrost  T.  McGuckian,  '30.  M.  S.  C.  '34.  Education  Director  C.  C.  C.  Camp, 
Bar  Harbor,Maine.    Graduate  Assistant  in  Placement,  Mass.  S.  C. 

Joseph  F.  Dunlap,  '30.  Greenhouse — Boston  Teachers  College. 

Walter  Van  Hall,  '21,  M.  S.  C,  '26.  Chemist,  General  Ice  Cream  Corp. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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John  F.  Delaney,  '24.   Garden  Assistant,  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambridge. 
Anthony  P.  Farrell,  '27.  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  '29.  Genera!  Land- 
scape work  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Dr.  Leonard  Schulman,  '30.  Engaged  in  Physio-Therapy  work. 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Foley,  '23.    Practicing  dentist  in  West  Roxbury. 

COOPERATING  AGENCIES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PRACTICE,  EM- 
PLOYMENT OF  PUPILS,  ETC. 

Arnold  Arboretum 
Bussey  Institute 

Mass.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Mass.  Horticultural  Society 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Biology 
Market  Garden  Field  Station,  Waltham 
Massachusetts  State  College 
Mass.  Department  of  Education 
Frank  Park  Greenhouses,  etc. 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES 

Ambrose  T.  McGuckian,  '30,  has  left  his  position  of  placement  officer  at  the 
State  College,  to  act  as  educational  manager  of  the  C.  C.  C.  Camp  at  South  West 
Harbor,  Maine. 

Four  pupils  of  this  department,  Arthur  B.  Pautzsch  of  room  207,  Chester  J. 
Paskow  of  room  112,  Lawrence  H.  Reagan  of  room  207  and  Frank  N.  Zinkowsky  of 
room  214  acted  as  clerks  to  the  official  judges  at  the  recent  Spring  Flower  Show. 
They  were  selected  because  of  their  proficiency  in  judging  and  the  use  of  scientific 
plant  names.  Many  graduates  of  this  school  were  employed  at  the  Sprmg  Flower 
Show  in  varied  capacities,  selling  plants,  fertilizers,  etc. 

The  following  communication  was  received  by  Headmaster  Maurice  J.  Lacey, 
from  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  early  dismissals  of  agricultural  pupils  who 
have  completed  tnree  years  of  the  agricultural  course  as  authorized  for 
this  year:  "Agricultural  pupils  who  have  completed  three  years  of  the  agricul- 
tural course  and  have  a  "promise  of  employment"  in  approved  positions  may  be 
released  as  follows:  "A"  and  "B"  pupils  on  May  6th;  "C"  pupils  with  at  least 
two  "B's"  on  May  13th  ;  "C"  pupils  on  May  20th.  Other  pupils  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Headmaster,  preferably  May  29th  and  thereafter.  These  pupils  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  their  agricultural  teachers." 

Edwin  F.  Bailey,  of  room  106,  as  a  result  of  a  supersalesmanship  contest  by 
the  Herald  Traveler  visited  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Annapol's,  Mount  Vernon 
and  New  York  during  the  Easter  vacation. 

A  call  came  from  Dr.  Sax,  Cytologist  at  Arnold  Arboretum,  for  the  services 
of  Lawrence  H.  Reagan,  '35,  a  senior  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  to  act  as  aid 
to  an  expert  from  Washington,  D.  C,  who  is  going  to  cross-pollenize  the  elms  at  the 
Arboretum  as  an  experimental  preventive  against  the  Dutch  Elm  disease.  He  will 
receive  a  probable  salary  of  S100-S160  a  month. 

Robert  L.  Mosher,  40  St.  John  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  has  been  raising  pussy 
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willows  for  several  years  in  his  back  yard.  At  the  Spring  Flower  Show  they  were 
awarded  a  silver  medal.  In  1932  he  made  a  profit  of  .f200.00;  in  1933,  .f30().00. 
In  1934  they  were  winter  killed  by  the  severe  cold. 

Miss  Genoveffa  Corea,  '33,  and  post  graduate  in  1934  now  at  the  Framingham 
State  Teachers  College  majoring  in  gardening,  was  assistant  and  secretary  to 
Dr.  Kobuski.  Miss  Corea  was  hired  on  trial  for  tw^o  weeks  without  pay.  After 
two  weeks  she  was  taken  on  for  the  entire  summer  vacation  period  at  a  salary  of 
•116.00  per  week.  Dr.  Kobuski  emphasized  that  she  did  as  good  work  as  any  college 
graduate.    This  pupil  had  a  combination  of  agricultural  and  commercial  training. 

Dr.  Edwin  J.  Haertl  graduated  from  this  school  and  is  now  teaching  Biology  in 
this  school.  He  is  at  present  giving  a  course  in  Plant  Physiology  to  a  group  of  local 
gardeners  and  estate  men  at  Horticultural  Hall  on  Wednesday  evenings.  The 
course  is  proving  so  mteresting  and  popular  that  it  will  probably  be  given  again 
next  year.    It  has  been  in  progress  since  February. 

Attendance  at  the  Flower  Show  of  some  of  the  local  schools: 


Jamaica  Plain  High  School  402 

Girls  High  School  174 

Girls  Dorchester  High  142 

M.  E.  Curley  Jr.  H.  S   45 

Longfellow  and  Irving   60 

Theodore  Roosevelt   90 

Lowell   80 

Teachers  College  (Boston)  160 

Clerical  School  147 


J.  P.  H.  S.  had  twice  the  attendance  from  any  other  high  school  or  college  in 
this  state. 


i 
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BASEBALL 
On  Monday,  March  11,  Coach  Duffy 
issued  the  call  for  baseball  and  150 
candidates  responded  to  his  call  to  arms. 
There  was  a  short  meeting  at  which  Mr. 
Duffy  discussed  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  season.  Practice  began  in  ear- 
nest on  Tuesday  with  battery  candidates 
reporting  to  the  school  gym,  and  this 
practice  continued  for  two  weeks  with 
the  squad  finally  being  cut  to  ten  pitch- 
ers and  four  catchers.  The  pitching 
department  was  somewhat  weakened  by 
"Lefty"  Ganam's  withdrawal  from 
school,  leaving  only  Frank  Eldridge  re- 
turning from  last  year,  while  some  of  the 
likely  looking  prospects  are  Jack  Seery, 
a  right  hander  from  Chicago  who  was 
forced  to  drop  out  last  year  because  of 
the  recurrence  of  an  old  injury;  Leo  Fay, 
a  side  arm  curve  ball  artist;  Hugh 
Gallager,  Johnnie  Burke  and  others 
Jack  Prendergast  and  Humphrey 
Sullivan  are  fighting  it  out  for  the  receiv- 
ing department  left  vacant  by  Leo 
Talbot's  withdrawal  from  school.  With 


the  battery  cut  to  fifteen,  the  squad 
reported  to  the  Carolina  Avenue  field. 

Regular  infielders  returning  from  last 
year  are  "Sparky"  O'Rourke  and 
"Muffins"  Brannally,  while  Mike 
Buccigross  and  Gar  Johnson  again  re- 
turn to  the  outer  garden.  Willie  Lund 
and  Howie  Woodlock,  returning  from 
last  year's  squad  along  with  Jack  Bagley , 
"Checkers"  Ouillette,  and  Bob  Barry, 
are  giving  the  regulars  a  hard  battle  for 
their  berths.  There  is  a  merry  battle 
raging  for  outfield  berths  with  Frank 
Gismonde,  Duke  Kilroy,  Jamaica's  Lefty 
O'Doul.  Spud  Murphy,  and  Bennie  Wall 
assuring  Jamaica  of  a  hard-hitting  out- 
field and  reliable  pinch-hitters. 

Coach  Duffy  should  be  able  to  mould 
a  very  strong  outfit  capable  of  supply- 
ing the  in-town  schools  with  plenty  of 
competition.  The  team  should  be  in 
fine  shape  for  its  opening  game  with 
Trade  on  April  17,  and  with  a  little 
moral  support  from  the  students,  can 
finish  up  among  the  leaders. 

Scribner  Dailey  ^35 


THE  SCHEDULE 

April    17  Trade  School  at  Jamaica  Plain 

20  Alumni  at  Jamaica  Plain 

23  Mechanic  Arts  at  Brighton 

26  South  Boston  at  Jamaica  Plain 

30  Roxbury  Memorial  at  Jamaica  Plain 

May      3  English  High  at  Jamaica  Plain 

8  Hyde  Park  at  Hyde  Park 

10  Latin  at  Jamaica  Plain 

14  East  Boston  at  East  Boston 


Advertisements 


SECRETARIES  WANTED 

If  you  have  no  "drag"  or  "pull"  to  get  you  into  business,  the  easiest  way  to 
get  a  job  is  with  the  knowledge  of  shorthand.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  women,  and 
doubly  true  in  the  case  of  men.  For  years  we  have  had  three  to  five  times  as  many 
calls  from  business  houses  for  men  with  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  as  we  have  had 
men  applicants.    It  is  the  best  entree  a  man  can  have. 

Of  course  there  are  more  girls  that  use  it,  but  the  Secretarial  and  Stenographic 
courses  that  we  offer  are  equally  fitting  for  both  sexes.  The  Stenographic  Course 
consists  mainly  of  shorthand,  typewriting  and  a  knowledge  of  English. 

The  Secretarial  Course  contains  the  same  things  as  the  Stenographic  plus 
a  few  more,  such  as  secretarial  accounting,  business  letter  writing  and  income  tax 
returns.  It  is  intended  as  the  training  for  anyone  who  wants  a  position  in  a  smaller 
office  where  there  may  not  be  more  than  one  or  two  others.  You  work  for  the 
"big  boss."  If  you  are  a  man,  think  what  this  means.  It  means  that  you  see  how 
the  business  is  run  from  the  top.  If  the  president,  or  whoever  it  might  be,  sees  that 
you  are  capable,  your  next  job  is  oftice  manager,  or  branch  manager.  It  has  worked 
that  way  hundreds  of  times. 

This  course  makes  an  excellent  one  for  those  who  have  had  no  previous  bus- 
iness training,  and  it  gives  you  something  with  which  you  may  get  a  job.  I  wish  that 
you  would  come  in  to  talk  it  over  with  me. 


Principal 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial  School 
334  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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The  Under-Grad  Shop 
at  Kennedy's 
is  headquarters  for 
high  school  men 


UNDER-GRAD 

CLOTHES 


Here  is  a  shop  exclusively  created  with  an  at- 
mosphere  appealing  to  the  youn^  sophisticates 
who  want  and  get  what  s  new  in  Under-Grad  clothes  -  furnishings, 
hats  and  shoes. 
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4th  floor 
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May    17  South  Boston  at  South  Boston 

21  Brighton  High  at  Brighton 

24  High  School  of  Commerce  at  Brighton 

27  Charlestown  High  at  Charlestown 

June      4  Brighton  High  at  Jamaica  Plain 

7  Charlestown  High  at  Jamaica  Plain 

11  Hyde  Park  at  Jamaica  Plain 

13  East  Boston  at  Jamaica  Plain 

Come  on!  Let's  give  the  team  a  break.  There  are  ten  home  games  with  the 
ball  park  only  five  minutes  walk  from  school ;  so  let's  go!  Where  ?  To  a  City  Cham- 
pionship! 

for  Jamaica  on  the  hit.  At  this  point 
Shady  was  relieved  by  Capt.  Spillane 
who  held  Jamaica  in  check  for  the  rest 
of  the  game,  save  one  run  in  the  fourth. 

Trade's  best  offensive  threat  was  a 
tremendous  drive  over  the  centerfield 
wall  by  Pete  Plsyskil  in  the  fourth. 
Trade  scored  again  in  the  sixth  but  there- 
after were  held  in  check  by  Burke. 


TRADE  VS.  JAMAICA  PLAIN 

The  baseball  seascn  may  have  opened 
Tuesday  in  Boston  with  the  Babe  hit- 
ting a  homerun  but  the  season  really 
got  underway  Wednesday  with  Jamaica 
downing  Trade  6  to  3  in  weather  better 
fitted  for  football. 

Jchnnie  Burke  was  the  surprise  starter 
for  Jamaica  while  Reg.  Shady  was 
Trade's  choice  to  toe  the  rubber.  John- 
nie got  off  tc  a  shaky  start  passing  the 
first  batter  to  face  him.  Spilane  popped 
out  but  Selin  singled  sharply  to  left 
sending  Malone  to  third.  Trade  then 
proceeded  to  catch  Jamaica  flat  footed 
by  executing  a  perfect  double  steal, 
Malone  scoring  Trade's  first  run  on  the 
play.  Hcwever,  Jamaica  was  yet  to 
be  heard  from.  Jack  Bagley  led  off 
with  a  single  to  left.  This  evidently 
upset  Shady  for  he  proceeded  to  pass 
Lund,  Johnson,  and  Branally  in  a  row 
forcing  in  a  run  for  Jamaica.  Murphy 
and  O'Rourke  could  not  further  Jam- 
aica's cause  but  Ouilette  singled  to 
left  scoring  Lund  with  Jamaica's  second 
run  of  the  inning. 

Trade  could  do  nothing  in  their  second 
but  it  was  evident  that  Shady  had  not 
settled  down  yet  for  he  passed  Burke. 
Bagley  got  his  second  hit  of  the  game 
and  Lund  and  Johnson  were  passed 
forcing  in  run  number  three.  Branally 
followed  with  a  single  to  left,  Bagley 
and  Lund  chalking  up  two  more  runs 


The  Score: 


JAMAICA 

ab. 

r. 

bh. 

tb. 

po. 

a. 

e. 

Bagley,  If. 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Lund,  3b. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Johnson,  cf. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Branelly,  ss. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

7 

1 

Murphy,  rf. 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Kilroy,  rf. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O'Rourke,  lb. 

5 

0 

1 

1 

9 

0 

0 

Ouilette,  2b. 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Sullivan,  c. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

Burke,  p. 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Totals 

29 

6 

7 

8 

27 

13 

1 

TRADE 

ab. 

r. 

bh. 

tb. 

po. 

a. 

e. 

Malone  ss. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Spillane,  2,  p. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Selin,  c. 

3 

0 

1 

1 

10 

2 

1 

Shady,  p,  cf. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Plsyki,  If. 

4 

1 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 

Robbins,  rf,  2b. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Swetman,  lb. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Golf,  cf,  rf. 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

White,  3b. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Totals 

27 

3 

4 

7 

24 

7 

3 

Advertisements 


A  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 
Open  to  High  School  Graduates  . . . 

In  Massachusetts  alone  there  are  over  300  practicing 
women  lawyers  ...  In  addition  there  are  hundreds  of 
girls  with  legal  training  employed  in  law,  corporation, 
municipal,  and  state  oFfices,  and  in  banks. 

Your  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  better  position  and 
higher  salary  will  be  much  greater  if  you  have  legal 
training. 


PORTIA  LAW 
SCHOOL 


has  trained  more  women  for 
the  Law  than  any  other  Law 
School  in  America.  19 
women  passed  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bar  Examination  in 
January,  1935.  14  of  them 
Sraduated  from  PORTIA. 


PORTIA  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 

(Open  to  Both  Men  andV/omen) 


Degrees  awarded.  Social  and 
recreational  opportunities. 
Mod  erate  fees. 


For  students  who  desire  to 
continue  their  academic  edu- 
cation, or  to  talce  college 
courses  while  studying  law, 
the  Junior  College  o.ffers  this 
opportunity  at  a  very  reason- 
able fee.  The  faculty  includes 
leading  professors  and  teach- 
ers in  their  respective  fields. 

(DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES) 


Full  JeUils  of  courses  in  Law  School  or  Junior  College  will  be  sent  on 
request.  Or,  consult  your  Vocational  Adviser. 


Tear  this  off  and  relurn  to  ARTHUR  W.  M.cLEAN,  Dean,  Portia  Law  School 

I  am  interested  in  receiving  Further  information  about 
(1)  Law  Courses  □    (2)  Junior  College  Courses  □ 

Name 

Street  and  Number. 
Cily_ 
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INNINGS  123456789 
JAMAICA        2  3  010000  X—  6 
TRADE  1  0  0  1  0  1  0  0  0—3 

Runs  batted  in — Branelly  2,  Ouilette, 
Plyski  2.  Two  base  hit — Burke.  Home 
run — Plyski.  Stolen  bases — Burke, 
Branelly,  Selin.  First  base  on  balls — 
Off  Burke  4,  off  Shady  5  in  2  >^  innings, 
off  Spillane  6  in  5  ^  innings.  Hits — 
off  Burke  4,  off  Shady  3,  off  Spillane  4. 
Strikeouts — by  Burke  7,  by  Spillane  7. 
Umpire — Patten. 

HERE  AND  THERE 
Johnnie  Burke  pitched  a  nice  game 
holding  Trade  to  4  hits  and  striking 
out  7. 

If  Capt.  Spillane  had  started  it  might 
have  been  a  different  story.    If.  .  .  . 

"Muffins"  Branelly  played  a  sweet 
game  at  shortstop  handling  7  assists 
and  3  putouts.  Keep  him  in  mind  when 
it's  time  to  name  the  All -Scholastics. 

ALUMNI 
Jamaica  faced  the  Alumni  for  their 
annual  game  Saturday  and  came  out 
second  best  being  on  the  short  end  of 
a  9-2  score.  Redden  and  Hopkins  held 
Jamaica  at  bay  while  the  "Has-beens" 
pounded  five  Jamaica  hurlers  for  twenty 
hits. 

Ray  Kerwin  started  for  Jamaica 
but  met  with  disaster  in  the  first  inning. 
Nick  Revilotis  received  a  pass,  Stan 
Wollaston  singled  to  left,  Heintz  doubled 
over  the  right  field  wall.  Burns  singled, 
and  Kelleher  walked,  before  the  side 
could  be  retired.  When  the  Alumni 
took  the  field  they  were  leading  3  to  0. 
They  made  it  4  to  0  in  the  third  on  a 
walk  and  two  hits,  and  7  to  0  in  the 
fifth  a  walk  and  three  hits. 

Jamaica  cut  loose  in  the  sixth, 
Branelly  scoring  on  McNamara's  hit 
to  left,  and  again  in  the  seventh,  Neighen 
counting  on  Ouilette's  hit  through  the 


box.  However  this  was  all  they  could 
do.  Redden  and  Hopkins  holding  them 
scoreless  thereafter. 

THE  SCORE 


ALUMNI 

ab. 

r. 

h. 

tb. 

po. 

a. 

e 

Revilotis,  cf. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

S.  Wollaston,  2. 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

Hopkins,  ss.  p. 

4 

2 

2 

5 

2 

0 

0 

Heintz,  lb. 

4 

2 

3 

5 

5 

0 

0 

Burns,  3b. 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

0 

Kelleher,  c. 

4 

0 

4 

5 

5 

0 

0 

Deseler,  If. 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Sheridan,  If. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D.  Wollaston,  rf. 

4 

0 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Redden,  p.,  cf. , 

4 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

Totals 

34 

9 

20 

28 

27 

10 

0 

JAMAICA 

ab. 

r. 

h 

tb 

po 

a 

e. 

Bagley,  cf 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Wall,  cf. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lunn,  3b. 

4 

0 

1 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Buccigross,  If 

3 

0 

1 

] 

4 

2 

1 

Ouilette,  If. 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Herney,  If. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Branally,  ss. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Murphy,  rf. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Kilroy,  rf. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fallone,  rf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O'Rourke  lb 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Concannon,  lb. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

McNamara,  2b. 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Barry,  2b. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sullivan,  c. 

3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Pendergast,  c. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kerwin,  p. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"Cassasa 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Fallon,  p. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Neighen  p. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Eldridge,  p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pasquale,  p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

JGalvin 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

39 

2 

9 

9 

27 

5 

1 

*Batted  for  Kerwin  in  3rd. 
JBatted  for  Pasquale  in  9th. 
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TUXEDOS  FOR 
HIRE 

Quality  Always 

READ  &  WHITE 

Forinal  Clothes  Rent- 
ed For  All  Occasions 

111  SUMMER  ST. 
BOSTON 

Woolworth  Bldg. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Telephone  Jam.  0470 


Xotar\'  Public 


MATT  G.  PATTERSON 

Real  Estate  Insurance  oj  All  Kinds 
707  Centre  Street        Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

flenn-  V.  Houghton  Albert  W.  Ball 

H  ougliton  s  Battery  Service 

Established  1923 

Phone  JAMaica  5050 
114  Green  st.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

JoLn  H.  Mo  rris 
Fruit  &  Vegetables 

368  Centre  St.  Jamaica  Plain 

Compliments  of  .  . 

Al  s  iSkoe  Store 
673  Centre  St.  Jamaica  Plain 

Shoes  for  the  family 

Tel.  JAMaica  0229-J 

]  c. 

Automobile  repairing  on  all  makes  of  cars 
Body  Repairing  Accident  Work 

Fender  Dents  Chassis  Straightening 

Refinishing  Lighting  and  Starting  Systems 


10  Green  Street, 


Jamaica  Plain 


A  Great  Many  People 

come  in  and  talk  over  their  painting  problems. 
It  may  be  they  have  a  table  from  which  the  paint 
has  started  to  chip  off,  or  a  floor  that  needs 
refinishing. 

Telephone  JAMaica  1079  or  call  at: 

GUY  L.  HARVEY'S 
Hardware  Store 

655  Centre  Street  Jamaica  Plain 


Free 


Auto 


Delivery 


SAWYER  &  LEVIS 

Pliari}iacists 
3125  Washington  St.,  Egleston  Square 

Before  and  after  the  show  visit  Sawyer  &  Le\  is 
for  Ice  ("ream  and  Sodas. 


Optometrist  -  Optician 
680  centre  st,  jamaica  plain 


Tel.  Jam.  3079- M 


All  styles  of 
dancing  taught 


Tlie  Pliyllis  W^arJen  Dance 
Academy 
705  Centre  St.  Jamaica  Plain 

Tel.  JAM.  1594-IM  Residence,  JAM.  2815 

J.  F.  SHEA 

Florist  and  Gardener 
Flowers  and  Floral  Designs 
For  Every  Occasion 
751  Centre  Street         Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Xear  the  Soldiers'  Monument 

Tel.  HANcock  2982 

J.  E-  Pui  Jy  Co. 

Official  Photographers 

For  Class  of 
—19  3  4— 

Special  Rates  to  Students  of  Jamaica  Plain  High 
School 

160  Tremont  Street 
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INNINGS         1  2  3  4  5  G  7  8  9 
ALUMNI         8  0  1  0  3  1  1  0  0—9 
JAMAICA        0  0  0  0  0  1  1  0  0—2 

Runs  batted  in — Kelleher  4,  Burns  2, 
Heintz  2,  Hopkins,  McNamara,  Ouilette. 
Two-base  hits — Burns,  Heintz  2,  Kelle- 
her, D.  Wollaston.  Home  run — Hop- 
kins. Double  play — Lunn.  Base  on 
balls—Off  Kerwin  3,  0£f  Fallon  1,  Off 
Neighen  1,  Off  Pasquale  2,  Off  Eldridge 
1,  Off  Redden  3,  off  Hopkins.  Strike- 
outs— Kerwin  2,  Neighen  2,  Redden  9, 
Hopkins  2.  Umpire — Murphy 

HERE  AND  THERE 

It  was  an  ideal  day  for  baseball. 
However  there  were  still  some  empty 
seats  in  the  stands. 

The  Alumni  sure  had  a  ball  club  as- 
sembled on  the  field.  They  could  give 
any  semi-pro  team  a  battle. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Stan  Wollas- 
ton is  to  join  the  Pittsburg  Pirates 
this  week.  Some  of  the  boys  wish  that 
he  had  joined  last  week.  This  gives 
Jamaica  two  pro  ballplayers.  Don't 
forget  Hank  Garrity  of  the  Boston 
Braves. 

Stan  and  Hubby  Kelleher  teamed 
nicely  all  morning  to  pick  baserunners 
off  second.  Incidentally,  Hubby  hasn't 
lost  any  of  his  chatter  behind  the  plate. 

Spud  Murphy  made  a  nice  catch  to 
rob  Heintz  in  the  third. 

Buddie  Hopkins  seems  to  have  gained 
a  few  pounds  here  and  there.  Never 
the  less  he  can  still  hit  the  ball  a  long 
way.  Proof  being  his  drive  over  the 
center  field  wall. 

Willie  Lunn  just  missed  out  on  a  triple 
play  in  the  fourth  but  nobody  was 
covering  second  base  in  time.  However 
he  got  an  unassisted  double  play  instead. 


All  set  for  Mechanics  Tuesday.  Either 
Jack  Seeiy  of  Johnnie  Burke  will  pitch 
for  Jamaica.  Jack  has  been  bothered 
with  a  sore  arm  but  is  all  set  now. 

MECHANICS  vs.  JAMAICA  PLAIN 

Tuesday  our  athletes  journeyed  to 
Cambridge  to  combat  the  strong  Me- 
chanics team  and  when  the  smoke  of 
battle  had  cleared  away  the  score  read : 
Mechanics  15,  Jamaica  14  in  a  heart- 
breaker.  Johnnie  Burke,  victor  over 
Trade,  was  on  the  mound  for  Jamaica, 
being  opposed  by  Howie  Lorenz. 

Jamaica  scored  three  in  the  first  on 
walks  to  Bagley  and  Lunn,  Brannelly's 
double  and  O'Rourke's  triple.  Me- 
chanics countered  with  one  in  their 
half  of  the  first  on  an  error,  a  hit  batsman, 
and  a  single. 

We  added  four  more  to  our  total  in 
the  second  on  four  successive  bases 
on  balls  and  a  double  by  Johnson, 
while  Mechanics  tallied  once  in  the  se- 
cond on  a  single  and  a  triple,  thrice  in 
the  third  on  two  doubles  and  a  homer 
by  Hcwie  Lorenz,  once  in  the  fourth 
on  another  four  base  clout  by  Mason, 
and  again  in  the  sixth  on  two  hits. 
This  brings  us  up  to  the  eventful 
seventh  with  the  score  reading  seven 
all  (with  no  one  leading  girls)  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Two  hits  in  a 
row  spelt  showers  for  Johnnie  Burke 
and  Neighen  came  in  to  pitch  for  Jam- 
aica. However,  after  passing  the  first 
three  batters  to  face  him  he  was  relieved 
by  Ray  Kerwin.  Ray's  deceptive  de- 
livery baffled  the  first  two  batters, 
but  two  scratch  hits  and  a  walk  brought 
three  more  runs  to  Mechanics  before 
the  side  could  be  retired. 

Jamaica,  however,  retaliated  in  the 
eighth  with  a  five  run  rally.  Cassasa, 
batting  for  Sullivan  and  McNamara, 
batting  for  Kerwin  walked,  Bagley 
singled,  Brannelly  tripled.  Murphy  dou- 
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bled,  and  Ouillette  singled  to  end  the 
scoring.  However  in  the  ninth  Pen- 
dergast  was  walked  and  with  two 
runs  needed  to  tie  Seery  became  Jam- 
aica's fair-haired  boy  by  driving  out  a 
tremendous  homer  to  deep  left  field 
scoring  Pendergast  ahead  of  him.  How- 
ever, it  wasn't  in  the  cards  for  Jamaica 
to  win  for  Sussman,  who  was  on  third 
due  to  errors,  scored  on  a  fly  to  center 
field. 


THE  SCORE 


MECHANICS 

ab 

r. 

h. 

tb. 

po 

a. 

e. 

Mason,  ss. 

5 

2 

4 

9 

3 

2 

0 

Degregario,  2b. 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Sussman,  If. 

4 

1 

3 

3 

5 

0 

0 

Oniell,  3b. 

4 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

0 

Crowley,  rf. 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

MacDonnell,  If. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

H.  Lorenz,  p. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

0 

Hoar,  p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Needry,  p. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

T    T  f^rf^n  "7  ( 
J.   L^\Jl\^ll£i^  V_-. 

4 

9 

n 

\j 

0 

1 1 

X  L 

0 

0 

Tarnen,  lb. 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Totals. . 

37 

15 

15 

23 

27 

13 

0 

JAMAICA 

ab. 

r. 

h. 

tb. 

po. 

a. 

e. 

Bagley,  If. 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Lunn,  3b. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

Johnson,  cf. 

6 

0 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

Brannelly,  ss. 

5 

2 

3 

6 

2 

3 

1 

Murphy,  rf. 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

O'Rourke,  lb. 

5 

0 

1 

3 

5 

0 

0 

Ouillette,  2b. 

5 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Sullivan,  c. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

'■'Cassasa 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pendergast,  c. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Burke,  p. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Neighan,  p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kerwin,  p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

JMcNamara 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Seery,  p. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

Totals 

37 

14  13  22  25tl2  2 

*Batted  for  Sullivan  in  the  8th. 

JBatted  for  Kerwin  in  the  8th. 

f  1  out  when  winning  run  was  scored 


INNINGS  123456789 
MECHANICS  113  10  17  0  1—15 
JAMAICA        34000005  2—14 

Runs  batted  in — Oniell  5,  Mason  3, 
T.  Lorenz  2,  Crowley,  Johnson  5, 
Brannelly  4,  Serry  2,  Bagley,  Murphy, 
O'Rourke.  Two  base  hits — Oniell,  Crow- 
ley, Degregario,  Murphy,  Brannelly, 
Johnson.  Three  base  hits — O'Rourke, 
Brannelly,  Mason.  Home  runs — Seery, 
H.  Lorenz,  Mason. 

HERE  AND  THERE 

Well  Black  Maria  got  our  heroes  to  the 
ball  park  safe  and  sound  although  at 
times  it  looked  doubtful.  Some  of  the 
boys  got  nervous  when  we  passed  the 
Charles  Street  jail  however. 

Down  by  the  river. 

The  boys  kept  fouling  them  into  the 
river  and  the  Asst.  Managers  from 
Mechanics  would  man  the  oars  in  order 
to  retrieve  them.    More  darn  fun. 

The  pitching  box  was  in  poor  shape. 
Merely  two  holes  and  no  rubber.  That 
bothered  our  pitchers  all  afternoon. 

Spud  Murphy  made  two  nice  catches 
in  right  field.  Gar  Johnson  also  looked 
well  pulling  one  down  over  his  Shoulder 

Jamaica  started  off  well  getting  7 
runs  in  the  first  two  innings  but  sad  to 
relate  it's  the  finish  that  counts. 

The  boys  came  back  strong  in  the 
last  two  innings.  Jack  Seery 's  home 
run  put  us  right  back  in  the  ball  game. 

Jack  didn't  deserve  to  lose.  Not  a 
man  got  a  hit  and  only  one  got  the 
ball  out  cf  the  infield  during  his  stay  on 
the  mound.    He  also  struck  out  two. 

See  you  at  Carolina. 
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FAREWELL 

We  look  toward  graduation  with 
mixed  feelings.  Anticipation  and  re- 
luctance are  so  mingled  together  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  our 
real  feelings  on  this  subject.  We  feel 
anticipation  because  we  are  about  to 
take  a  great  step,  to  make  a  great 
change  in  our  daily  life,  and  it  is  only 
natural  to  look  forward  to  the  new 
things,  the  exciting  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to 
feel  reluctant  about  leaving  the  old 
familiar  surroundings  of  school  life. 
W'e  shall  miss  the  things  we  have  grown 
to  love,  our  classmates,  our  acquain- 
tances, and  the  friends  we  have  made 
in  school.  We  shall  miss  the  school 
itself,  and,  although  it  does  not  seem  so 
now,  I  honestly  believe  we  shall  miss 
our  lessons  that  we  have  grown  so  used 
to  doing  every  day. 

So,  farewell  Jamaica  Plain  High 
School.  We,  who  are  about  to  embark 
on  a  long  journey,  destination  as  yet 
unknown,  salute  thee.  If  we  reach 
port  safely,  you  shall  hear  from  us  in 
later  years.    If  not,  well  — farewell! 

—  Helen  Nearv  '35 


.  A  TURN  IN  THE  ROAD 

As  we  finally  draw  near  to  the  time 
of  sad  farewells  and  partings,  we  look 
back  upon  the  past  four  years  and  the 
many  memories  that  they  leave  behind. 
Many  smiles  pass  across  our  faces  as 
pleasant  recollections  flood  our  thoughts. 
Of  course  there  is  an  occasional  frown 
at  thoughts  of  homelessons  and  many 
dances  and  "mov^ies'"  forfeited  because 
of  an  English  theme,  a  history  book 
report,  a  mathematics  project,  or  trans- 
lation of  Vergil,  but  how  small  and 
insignificant  they  seem  when  we  think 
of  the  many  fine  and  sincere  friends 
that  we  have  made  during  these  past 
four  years  and  the  heaps  cf  fun  we've 
had  in  the  planning  and  realization  of 
our  many  good  times  and  frolics. 

Looking  ahead  a  day  or  two,  we 
envision  Graduation  Day,  when  each 
pupil  receives  the  emblem  of  his  four 
years'  work,  his  trophy  of  many  tedious 
but  fruitful  hours  spent  in  study,  his 
soU\-enir  of  pleasant  days  among  his 
friends  m  Jamaica  Plain  High  School, — • 
his  diploma.  As  each  one  receives  this 
token,  a  feeling  of  sadness  steals  into 
his  heart  and  a  wish,  too  late,  that  his 
high  school  days  were  not  over. 

Still  the  mysterious  days  that  the 
future  holds  beckon  to  us,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  suppressed  excitement,  curi- 
osity, and  deep  interest,  we  slowly 
close  the  door  on  high  school  days  and 
step  out  into  the  World. 


— Ruth  Musgrave  '35 
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A  PROBLEM  INDEED! 

A  short  time  ago  America  was  beating 
the  big  bass  drum  at  the  head  of  the 
world's  prosperity  parade,  but  we  fell 
down,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  tripped 
over  us.  How  did  the  nations  respond 
to  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes? 
Revolution  swept  South  America;  in 
Germany  millions  of  voters  turned  to 
Hitlerite  Fascism.  In  the  United  States, 
where  the  disaster  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  the  worst  result  because 
hopes  were  highest,  the  citizens  found 
solace  by  knocking  a  little  ball  across  a 
surface  of  crushed  cottonseed  hulls  and 
through  a  tin  pipe. 

Was  this  a  reflection  on  our  national 
sanity?  I  think  not!  We  might  have 
done  something  better  with  our  unwel- 
come leisure;  in  fact,  we  might  easily 
have  done  something  worse. 

The  great  "boom"  in  miniature  golf 
began  in  the  early  spring  of  1930.  That 
was  the  season  in  which  Americans  be- 
gan to  realize,  with  a  sudden  dismay, 
that  the  stock-market  crash  of  October 
1929  had  been  no  isolated  accident,  but 
a  symptom  of  the  breakdown  of  business 
in  the  whole  world. 

Why  did  people  take  up  miniature 
golf?  Well,  hard  times  are  traditionally 
good  times  for  the  cheaper  amusements. 
Baseball  and  the  movies  had  a  good 
year.  Men  out  of  work,  tired  of  tramp- 
ing the  streets,  wanted  some  place  to 
go,  and  a  good  many  Americans  who  con- 
sidered themselves  practically  destitute 
were  not  too  destitute  to  spend  a  quarter 
for  a  movie,  or  fifty  cents  for  a  round  of 
miniature  golf. 

There  was  another  reason  for  the  suc- 
cess of  miniature  golf.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans played  golf.  But  there  were,  also, 
millions  of  Americans  who  would  like  to 
play  golf  but  could  not  afford  it.  Thanks 
to  miniature  golf  courses,  every  man 
could  say  that  he  played  golf.  When 


he  dropped  a  casual  remark  about  going 
around  in  three  under  par,  nobody 
would  ask  him  whether  he  did  it  at  the 
Crystal  Brook  Club  or  at  Joe's  place  on 
the  vacant  lot. 

It  was  a  tricky  and  inexpensive  nov- 
elty that  we  could  all  play,  and  we  could 
feel  that  while  we  were  playing  we  were 
improving  our  golf  game  or  breaking  in 
at  last  on  that  sport  of  the  minor  aris- 
tocracy. Its  appeal  in  a  year  of  hard 
times  was  hard  to  resist.  America 
needed  something  like  that. 

— Anna  Kay  '35 
*    *  * 

E  MAGNIS  NUMERIS 

Isn't  it  a  shame  that  some  people  are 
so  maltreated?  Just  the  other  day,  at  a 
luncheon,  in  a  conversation  about  the 
World  War,  I  overheard  one  of  Society's 
daughters  complaining,   "Why,  I  suf- 
fered terribly  during  the  World  War!  I 
had  to  do  without  sugar  and  was  com- 
pelled to  stir  my  coffee  with  a  lolly  pop. 
Now  can  you  imagine  that?"  Then, 
poutingly,  she  glanced  around,  looking 
for  sympathy.   She  was  terribly  abused, 
wasn't  she?    On  my  other  side  sat  a 
friend  who  had  been  born  in  Germany 
and  had  lived  there  during  the  war.  She 
had  witnessed  many  horrible  scenes  and 
had  lost  two  dearly  loved  members  of 
her  family.    I  might  also  mention  that 
she  had  nearly  died  from  starvation. 
During  this  whole  tirade,  she  remained 
silent. 

How  many  times,  in  all  phases  of  life, 
are  incidents  similar  to  this  enacted? 
To  hear  some  people  talk,  one  would 
think  that  they  had  been  through  fire 
and  high  water,  when,  in  reality,  their 
experiences  were  so  trivial,  that  even 
their  mention  requires  intensive  ex- 
aggeration to  uphold  their  standard  as 
major  complaints. 

Other  people  may  undergo  all  sorts  of 
hardships,  but  no  one  ever  knows  about 
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it.  They  go  through  life,  keeping  their 
worries  and  troubles  to  themselves.  The 
present  depression  brings  to  mind  many 
examples.  Some  folks  give  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  beyond  reparation  and 
that  they  have  been  "hit  so  hard"  they'll 
never  get  over  it.  Others  are  optimistic, 
hope  for  the  best  and,  forgetting  their 
own  difliculties,  try  to  cheer  others  along 
the  road. 

But,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  "the  world 
if  full  of  all  kinds  of  people,"  and  "vari- 
ety is  the  spice  of  life."  Surely  we 
couldn't  get  along  without  the  cheerful, 
optimistic,  helpful  folks;  then  again, 
we  couldn't  get  along  without  the  others. 
When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  they 
really  are  a  form  of  amusement.  If  you 
can  look  at  the  humorous  side  of  it,  you 
can  have  many  a  good  laugh  at  the  pes- 
simistic, complaining  members  of  our 
universe. 

— Ruth  Miisgravc  '35 
*    *  * 

THE  NIAGARA  OF  THE  NORTH 

Excepting  only  Niagara,  the  great 
immediately  usable  waterpower  in  the 
United  States  lies  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
Even  Muscle  Shoals,  the  much  adver- 
tised "Niagara  of  the  South,"  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  possibilities 
that  Maine  has  to  offer. 

The  Quoddy  bill  has  been  passed  and 
O.  K'd  by  the  President;  Maine  resi- 
dents have  realized  their  dreams  of  the 
last  ten  years.  The  people  of  Maine 
began  to  see  the  realization  of  their 
dreams  with  the  election  of  President 
Roosevelt.  It  is,  of  course,  known  that 
the  President  has  a  summer  home  in 
Campobello,  which  is  acro.ss  the  bay 
from  Lubec.  The  project  will  be  of 
benefit  to  both  towns. 

This  development  will  harness  the 
rise  and  fail  of  the  tides  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  for  generating  electricity.  There 


are  two  pools — the  upper  pool  to  serve 
as  a  reservoir  of  supply  to  the  power- 
house, the  second  to  receive  water 
from  the  powerhouse.  The  levels  of 
these  pools  will  never  be  the  same.  This 
means  a  continuous  output  of  power. 
At  high  tide,  the  upper  pool  is  refilled, 
and  at  low  tide,  the  lower  pool  is  drained. 
For  two  weeks  of  each  month,  while  the 
tides  are  unusually  high,  200,000  h.p. 
extra,  can  be  generated. 

This  "Niagara  of  the  North"  is  not 
river  power — it  is  a  gift  of  the  sea. 

This  project  will  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  Maine  industries.  Several 
new  industries,  which  require  electric 
power,  can  be  introduced  into  the  state. 
It  will  build  up  the  sardine  business  in 
Lubec  and  Eastport  (this  has  greatly 
decreased  since  the  depression  ;)  increase 
the  census,  and  bring  greater  trade  to 
Maine.  Increase  of  business  means  a 
greater  population  and  prosperity.  It  will 
take  two  years  to  construct,  thus  secur- 
ing employment  for  about  10,000  men. 

Dexter  Cooper,  consulting  engineer 
and  originator  of  this  development,  is 
a  brother  of  Colonel  Hugh  Cooper, 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
project. 

— Mary  McCurdy  '35 
*    *  * 

DEDICATED  TO  THE 
RESTORATION  POETS 
After  reading  Palgrave's 
"Golden  Treasury" 
(A  triolet) 
A  SUMMER'S  NIGHT 
The  moon  hung  in  the  sky, 

Like  a  golden  I'ght. 
A  breeze  whispered  by, 

Whilst  the  moon  rose  high 
In  a  star-lit  sky. 

Like  a  tender  sigh. 
The  moon  hung  in  the  sky, 
A  ball  of  golden  light. 

— Ruth  Logan  '36 
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WHAT  NOT 


THE  EAGLE  ALIGHTS 

The  ancient,  historical  Ronda  as- 
sembly was  slowly  filling  that  fateful 
July  afternoon.  The  eyes  of  the  bronze 
images  of  national  heroes  stared  un- 
seeing over  the  scattered,  huddled 
groups  of  men  on  the  cold  gray  stone 
floor.  High  above  their  heads  the 
glistening  golden  eagle,  symbol  of  the 
ancient  ruling  family  of  Voldynia,  spread 
his  wings,  straining,  it  seemed  upward, 
as  he  had  done  for  centuries  past. 

Leader  of  the  assembly,  Jan  Redik, 
with  outthrust,  stubbly  jaw,  passed 
through  the  portal  of  the  Ronda,  sur- 
rounded by  his  satellites.  Looking 
about  him,  Redik  saw  that  they  were 
all  there^ — Ronikoff,  picturesque  and 
aristocratic  as  ever;  Stolyko,  his  laugh 
stilled  for  the  meantime;  Meyer,  rep- 
resenting the  Jews  of  Voldynia;  and 
shrewd  old  Sowich. 

Yes,  they  were  all  there,  willing  or  not. 
A  special  meeting  of  the  National 
Assembly  had  been  called  to  settle 
matters  of  grave  importance. 

The  fever  of  unrest  that  had  swept 
over  the  entire  world  had  reached 
ancient  Voldynia,  sprawled  over  her 
mountains  and  fertile  valleys,  at  last. 
These  men  were  assembled  to  decide 
whether  Voldynia  was  to  keep  her 
kindly,  weak  King  Serge  XV  or  become 
a  republic. 

Movements  of  unrest  had  passed 
through  Voldynia  before;  but  the  mass 
of  citizenry,  well  fed  and  inert,  had 
successfully  resisted  any  attempts  to 


change  government  and  social  condi- 
tions. But  this  time,  a  new  situation 
reared  its  frightening  head.  The  army 
had  been  seized  by  the  promises  and 
exhortations  of  one  Ferdinand  Anton, 
a  man  from  the  North,  who  had  some- 
how escaped  the  national  lethargy  and 
had  enough  energy  and  genius  to  set  the 
whole  of  Voldynia  in  bloody  revolt. 

Supporters  of  the  King  were  gravely 
alarmed  and  shaken  by  the  prospect 
of  civil  war.  Consequently,  King  Serge 
had  agreed  to  abdicate  if  the  National 
Assembly  voted  for  a  republic  and 
Anton.  Poor  Serge  ordered  all  the 
members  of  the  National  Assembly 
to  come  together  July  24,  knowing  that 
it  might  be  his  last  order. 

Therefore  they  were  all  at  the  Ronda 
that  hot  July  afternoon,  haggard  and 
worn  from  worry  and  heavy  responsi- 
bilities. As  soon  as  the  doors  were 
closed,  a  definite  movement  was  evident 
among  the  representatives,  the  monar- 
chists to  the  right  of  the  hall  and  Anton's 
supporters  to  the  left. 

Leader  Redik  pompously  seated  him- 
self at  the  raised  desk  under  the  golden 
eagle.   The  assembly  had  begun. 

First,  Slowicki,  chief  of  the  republi- 
cans, addressed  the  assembly.  He 
nobly  and  glibly  rolled  ofif  the  shining 
pledges  of  Ferdinand  Anton.  He  spoke 
with  fervor  of  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  working  class  of  Voldynia,  grovel- 
ling under  the  abuse  and  brutality  of 
centuries.  He  enlarged  upon  the  rosy 
future  ahead  of  them  under  the  great 
Anton.    He  withdrew. 
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Ronikoff,  monarchist,  addressed  his 
fellows.  He  passionately  and  rhetoric- 
ally asked  what  the  monarchy  had 
failed  to  do  for  the  people,  whether 
they  had  shown  any  signs  of  dissatis- 
faction with  their  kind  King  Serge 
before  the  black-hearted  Anton  had 
put  foolish  notions  into  their  heads. 
He  withdrew. 

One  after  another  they  addressed 
each  other.  Eyes  became  glazed  and 
stony,  and  water  was  in  demand,  yawns 
were  suppressed  behind  apologetic  fists. 
The  afternoon  wore  on  and  on.  Redik, 
alone  at  the  desk,  tore  sheet  after  sheet 
of  paper  into  minute  scraps  and  con- 
sumed gallons  of  water,  though  water 
usually  had  no  value  to  him  as  a  bever- 
age. 

Even  the  bronze  heroes  seemed  to 
be  weary  and  drooping.  Dusk  deepened 
into  night,  night  dragged  on,  and  they 
were  still  talking  and  trying  to  stay 
awake.  Words,  millions  and  billions  of 
words,  beat  rhythmically  and  hope- 
lessly upon  the  sleep-sodden  assemblage. 

At  last,  someone  made  a  motion  that 
they  break  the  ordeal  by  signing  a  bill 
or  so  on  road  and  bridge  construction. 
A  feeble  cheer  struggled  from  the  lips  of 
the  dormant  delegates,  and  sprawling 
signatures  were  offered  to  an  insignifi- 
cant piece  of  paper.  Redik,  when  his 
turn  came,  signed  slowly  to  ward  off 
the  ordeal  as  long  as  he  could. 

Then,  back  to  the  grind.  Here  and 
there,  some  unfortunate  was  asleep. 
Redik,  desperate  and  longing  for  his 
nice,  smooth,  soothing  bed,  suggested 
to  the  few  capable  of  receiving  sugges- 
tion, that  they  adjourn  to  consider  the 
question  for  the  few  remaining  wee 
hours,  and  come  to  the  final  decision 
at  10  o'clock  ne.xt  morning.  No  second- 
ing motion  was  necessary. 

Leader  of  the  Assembly,  Redik,  was 
wheezing  gently  in  his  bed  within  a  half 
hour.     His  mind  was  made  up.  He 


would  be  conservative  and  vote  for  the 
monarchy.  With  his  problem  solved, 
he  dropped  off  into  deep  slumber.  It 
seemed  but  a  moment  later  that  he 
leaped  out  of  bed,  swollen  faced  and 
unhappy,  to  his  window. 

A  mass  of  swarming  humanity  was 
gathered  in  the  cobbled  square  below, 
rumbling,  howling,  and  screeching, 

"Hurrah  for  the  Republic!  President 
Anton!" 

Sleepy  as  he  was,  Redik  could  hardly 
misunderstand  these.  Into  his  clothes  he 
rushed,  and  out  through  the  insane  crowd 
he  pounded  to  the  Ronda.  A  noise  of 
hammering  assailed  his  ears.  When  he 
was  allowed  to  enter,  he  looked  around 
to  see — oh,  shameful  spectacle — the 
golden  eagle  of  Voldynia,  down  to  earth, 
on  his  back,  and,  in  his  place,  a  bust  of 
Ferdinand  Anton. 

Unable  to  speak,  Redik  sat  down. 
Workmen  crowded  about  him,  congra- 
tulating and  cheering.  Redik  stared 
through  red-rimmed  eyes  and  finally 
sighed ; 

"What  happened?" 

"Congratulations,  Mr  Leader.  The 
Voldynians  will  never  forget  that  you 
led  our  saviours  to  victory  tonight." 

Redik,  aghast,  wisely  said  nothing 
and  repaired  homeward. 

Last  week  the  Republic  celebrated 
its  first  anniversary  and,  after  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  of  State,  Jan  Redik, 
spoke.  He  narrated  nobly  how  he  had 
told  the  assembly  that  famous  night 
why  to  vote  for  Anton,  and  how  he  had 
succeeded. 

In  an  alcove,  a  stifled  laugh  could 
have  been  heard.  The  fellow  who  pro- 
posed signing  the  road  and  bridge  paper 
was  standing  there,  saying: 

"And  so,  when  they  were  at  the  break- 
point, I  had  the  paper  passed  around. 
One  after  another  they  signed,  ho  ho, 
and  then,  Redik,  the  monarchist  of 
monarchists,   he  he,   even  he  signed, 
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taking  his  time.  Not  one  of  them 
thought  to  look  at  the  paper  they  were 
signing.  Sleepy  fools!  That's  how  Anton 
was  elected  unanimously.  Hurrah  for 
the  Republic." 

— Wanda  Groom  '35 

DEDICATED 
TO  THE  CAVALIER  LYRISTS 

After  reading  Palgrave's 
"Golden  Treasury" 

A  MOURNFUL  COZ 

Why    the    downcast   eye,  sweet  cozi' 

Why  the  mournful  sigh? 
I  reckon  fair  a  girl  'twas. 

I  thought  it  so.  Fie! 

Coz,  for  you  to  sigh! 

Have  you  not  learned  the  measure  of 

The  fair  ones,  my  dear? 
They  use  their  wiles  and  make  you  love 

Ev'n  their  vapid  tears. 

Fie  on  you  to  care! 

Sweet  coz,  fair  coz,  there's  many  'nother. 
So  why  the  cheek  so  pale? 

If  she  has  spurned,  why  bother? 
Come,  pocket  your  wails, 
Change  the  cheek  so  pale. 

If  amoured  looks  do  not  avail. 

Will  a  tearful  eye? 
If  rosy  cheeks  do  not  prevail? 

Will  a  mournful  sigh? 

Change  the  tearful  eye! 

l'\e  had  enough  of  mourning! 

Change  your  boring  tune. 
If  one  cannot  change  you  or  her, 

I'll  bid  farewell  soon. 

So  change  your  mournful  tune. 

— Ruth  Logan  '36. 


SAILS 

In  silhouette  against  horizons  far, 
A  snowy  sail  stands  out  against  the  blue. 
While  circling  high  above  the  towering 
spar, 

A  dipping  gull  completes  the  perfect 
view. 

There's  such  a  wealth  of  meaning  in  a 
sail 

To  those  who  search  for  it  with  eager 
eye. 

For  they'll  know  that  the  ship  outrode 
the  gale. 

When  it  is  sharply  limned  against  the  sky. 
This  boat,  a-curtsying  upon  the  sea. 
In  what  strange  ports  has  it  sought 

grateful  rest? 
As,  like  a  bird,  who  tired  of  roving  free. 
Has  wearily  turned  back  to  seek  its  nest. 
Oh  winged  ship,  may  pleasant  winds 

convey 

You  safely  to  that  harbor  far  away. 

— Ruth  Mar  chant  211 

*    *  * 

WHAT  IS  MYSTERY? 

What  is  mystery? 
Is  it  the  dawn 
That  blazes  forth 
As  the  day  is  born? 
Is  it  the  fastness 
Of  the  night. 

Whose  many  eyes  twinkle 

With  infinite  sight? 

Is  it  the  ocean 

Wide  and  deep 

With  untold  wonders 

In  her  keep? 

Is  it  the  fury 

Of  the  storm 

That  blinds  the  night 

And  clouds  the  dawn? 

Or  is  it  the  unity 

Of  these 

That  is  the  deepest 
Of  mysteries? 

— L.  M .  Patterson  '36. 
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THE  CORINTHIANS 
In  a  sleepy  little  town  on  Cape  Cod 
lived  an  old  retired  sea  captain  named 
Ezry  Holbrook.  Captain  Holbrook, 
in  his  younger  days,  commanded  one  of 
those  fine  clipper  ships  for  which  New 
England  was  noted,  but  now,  the  only 
boat  he  owned  was  an  old  Gloucester 
schooner  which  always  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  harbor.  Captain  Ezry  claimed  that 
the  Seagull,  as  the  boat  was  called,  was 
the  fastest  in  New  England.  So  far 
nobody  had  ever  disputed  this,  but  one 
morning  trouble  popped  out.  As  the 
captain  stepped  out  of  the  general 
store  he  heard  a  quavering  old  voice 
shouting: 

"I  tell  you,  my  boat  will  beat  any  other 
boat  around  here;  why  she  even  raced 
the  champion  fisherman  and  beat  her." 

When  Captain  Ezry  heard  this,  the 
hair  on  the  back  of  his  neck  bristled, 
his  face  grew  red,  and  his  hands  clenched 
by  his  side. 

"Why,  you  old"— he  sputtered  angrily, 
"what  did  you  say?" 

"I  said  that  my  boat  is  the  fastest  in 
New  England,"  he  said  angrily,  his 
voice  rising  higher  with   each  word. 

"It  isn't  so,"  cried  Cap'n  Ezry 
testily.  "Mine  is." 

This  was  kept  up  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  until  friends  pulled  the  two 
old  men  away.  Captain  Ezry's  last 
words  were,  "I'll  show  you  whose  boat 
is  the  fastest."  But  the  only  answer 
he  received  was  a  long  line  of  sputterings 
which  gradually  grew  indistinguishable 
as  the  distance  between  the  two  men 
grew  greater. 

When  he  got  home  that  night,  he 
was  all  hot  and  bothered  over  the  in- 
cident he  had  participated  in  that 
morning.  He  did  not  eat  much  supper 
and  sat  long  into  the  night  moodily 
smoking  his  pipe.  The  next  day  he 
was  the  same  way. 

"What   is   the   matter   with  you?" 


asked  his  sister  anxiously.  "Nothing," 
he  replied  grumpily.  His  sister  tried 
several  other  means  of  getting  an  answer 
but  she  only  received  monosyllabic 
answers  from  him. 

The  next  day  Cap'n  Ezry  was  walking 
along  Main  Street  when  he  saw  his 
antagonist  of  the  day  before.  He  crossed 
the  street  to  start  the  argument  again, 
when  the  other  captain  got  into  an 
auto  and  drove  off  before  Ezry  could 
say  anything.  He  grew  red  in  the  face 
but  nothing  could  be  done  about  it; 
so  he  went  on  his  way  to  the  general 
store  to  complete  his  purchases.  As 
he  walked  home  he  heard  jests  and 
questions  hurled  at  him  by  everyone  he 
met. 

"How  about  a  race,  Ezry?" 

"He  is  a  hard  man  to  beat,  Cap'n." 

"How  is  the  Seagull,  Captain?"  and 
many  other  questions  which  he  did  not 
choose  to  ai^swer. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  about  this 
until  one  morning  not  very  much  later 
when  a  headline  appeared  in  the  town's 
daily  paper  about  a  grudge  race  between 
the  two  boats — the  Seagull  and  the 
Wave,  as  the  other  Captain's  boat  was 
called.  This  notice  excited  everybody's 
interest,  and  all  over  the  town  people 
gathered  in  little  groups  to  talk  it  over. 
Cap'n  Ezry  was  always  found  down  at 
the  harbor  fixing  up  his  boat,  bending 
on  new  lines,  getting  new  sails,  and  a 
hundred  odd  little  things.  One  of  these 
days  he  was  on  board  when  he  saw  the 
Wave  coming  into  the  harbor. 

"Wal,  I'll  be — "  he  said  to  his  mate 
laughing,  "did  you  ever  see  anything 
likeit?" 

"It  looks  like  an  old  dory,"  said  the 
mate  laughing  at  his  own  joke. 

The  day  of  the  race  arrived  with  a 
blue  sky  and  a  southwest  wind.  In 
the  harbor  little  waves  danced  and 
gleamed  in  the  sun.    The  air  was  filled 
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with  excitement  as  the  townsfolks 
watched  the  two  boats  get  ready.  As 
the  two  Captains  came  onto  the  wharf, 
they  were  loudly  cheered  by  the  people. 
Mr.  Barker,  the  portly  storekeeper, 
gave  them  their  last  instructions. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "the  race  is  over  a 
triangular  course,  ten  miles  on  each 
side,  starting  here  and  ending  here  at 
the  harbor.  The  first  one  to  enter  the 
harbor  wins;  now  get  going.  Cross 
the  line  at  e.xactly  fifteen  minutes  past 
nine,  not  before." 

At  exactly  the  right  time  the  two  boats 
crossed  the  line  with  the  Wave  about 
half  a  length  ahead  of  the  Seagull. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Ezr\-,  com- 
placently chewing  as  he  stood  with  his 
legs  wide  apart  to  balance  himself 
when  the  boat  rolled,  "we'll  make  that 
up  in  no  time." 

"Wal,  I  hope  so,"  said  his  mate  squint- 
ing up  at  the  sky,  "and  I  hope  the  wind 
don't  freshen  either.  Those  sticks  are 
carrying  an  awful  load  of  canvas  and 
they're  beginning  to  creak  now." 

"Oh,  they'll  hold,"  soothed  Capt. 
Ezr>%  "they've  weathered  harder  blows 
than  this." 

For  two  and  a  half  laps  the  Wave 
led  the  Seagull,  but  in  the  last  five  miles 
Ezry 's  boat  began  to  creep  up. 

"Come  on,  ole  boat,"  cried  Ezr>' 
jumping  up  and  down  in  his  excitement, 
"come  on,  we'll  win  yet." 

But  fate  was  to  take  a  hand  in  the  race. 
On  and  on  they  raced,  plowing  through 
the  green  seas.  Excitement  prevailed 
on  both  boats;  they  were  so  close  that 
the  crews  were  hurling  jests  and  taunts 
at  each  other.  The  two  boats  were 
even  now,  with  the  finish  line  only  half 
a  mile  away.  Nearer  and  nearer  they 
raced  neither  gaining  nor  losing. 

"Come  on,  Ezry." 

"Pull  up  your  anchor." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  that  tub 
of  yours?" 


These  and  many  other  were  the  impli- 
cations hurled  at  the  two  captains.  But 
neither  boat  was  to  win,  for  fate  took  a 
kindly  hand  in  the  race  and  the  two  boats 
crossed  the  line  together. 

At  a  banquet  given  that  night  for  the 
two  captains,  Ezry  was  just  finishing 
a  speech. 

"And  before  I  conclude,  my  friends, 
I  wish  to  add  that  I  still  say  that  my 
boat  is  the  fastest,"  he  suddenly  shouted. 

"Why  you  old  sea  cook,"  sputtered 
the  other  captain  angrily,  "my  boat's 
the  fastest." 

— Gerard  Dethier  '36 
*    *  * 

THE  PRO>HSED  LAND 

The  Book — a  plain  and  homely  thing — 

Lay  open  in  my  hand. 
But  as  I  gazed,  it  seemed  to  bring 

Before  me,  a  new  land. 

A  magic  land  of  endless  peace, 

Of  dreaming,  sweet  repose, 
Where  war,  and  toil,  and  worry  ceased, 

Where  only  laughter  rose. 

The  breeze  was  warm,  and  still,  and 
sweet. 

The  birds  sang  merrily 
The  children  laughed  as  if  to  greet 

Their  new  friend  cheerily. 

The  elder  ones,  who  lingered  nigh. 
Made  welcome  for  me  there. 

They  seemed  amazed,  bewildered  by 
Their  freedom  from  all  care. 

As  if  they  had  not  yet  forgot 

A  former  life  of  woe, 
A  time  when  they  were  often  caught. 

And  held  by  sadness  low. 

And  then,  I  saw  just  what  it  meant, 

My  vision  seemed  to  clear, 
I  knew  this  dream  was  heaven-sent, 

M\-  future  life  was  near. 

— Greta  Zeidler  '36 
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NIGHT  PROWLER 

F'ortune  had  at  last  favored  the 
Evans  family.  After  a  long  and  tedious 
search  they  had  found  a  home  suited 
to  their  needs  and  desires. 

The  situation  of  their  new-found 
domain  was  most  advantageous,  rus- 
in-urbe.  Mr.  Evans  was  an  invalid, 
and  the  family  believed  his  chances  of 
recovery  would  be  better  in  the  country. 

The  house  was  of  the  old,  rambling, 
colonial  style,  soft  white,  set  off  by 
bright  green.  The  former  owner,  a 
Mr.  Greggs,  had  but  recently  inherited 
the  manor  from  his  father.  The  country 
held  no  beauties  for  this  man,  who 
thought  it  a  lonely,  God-forsaken  place, 
and  who  desired  to  leave  it  for  the  tur- 
moil of  city-life. 

In  a  short  time  the  new  owners  were 
settled  in  their  country  residence.  The 
interior  being  quite  palatial,  they  were 
forced  to  close  one  wing  for  lack  of  the 
necessary  furnishings,  but  managed  to 
exist  quite  comfortably  in  the  remaining 
part  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Evans  began  immediately  to 
take  interest  in  his  surroundings  and 
his  physical  condition  was  immensely 
improved. 

One  night,  after  they  had  occupied 
the  house  for  about  a  month,  Polly,  the 
daughter,  arrived  home  quite  late  from 
a  dance.  As  she  was  preparing  for 
bed,  she  heard  queer  noises  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  house.  It  was  repeated 
and  seemed  to  come  from  the  kitchen. 
Polly  crept  stealthily  into  her  older 
brother's  room  and,  after  awakening 
him,  she  explained  the  situation. 

Bob  thought  she  was  hearing  things, 
but  to  quiet  her  fears  he  went  down- 
stairs. Upon  arriving  in  the  kitchen 
he  found  nothing  amiss,  and,  after 
kidding  her  about  her  fears  they  both 
retired  to  bed. 


The  next  morning  Mrs.  Evans  dis- 
covered some  food  missing  as  she  was 
preparing  breakfast.  When  Polly  told 
about  her  escapade  the  night  before, 
they  were  quite  puzzled  and  much 
disturbed  over  the  matter.  Who  could 
have  stolen  the  food  and  how  had  that 
person  obtained  access  to  the  house? 

For  the  next  three  nights  these  same 
happenings  occurred  until  the  family 
was  quite  alarmed.  On  the  fourth 
day  Mrs.  Evans  heard  someone  groan, 
but  try  as  she  might  she  could  not 
discover  the  source  of  ^hese  sounds. 
That  night  they  organized  a  searching 
party  and  decided  to  put  an  end  to  this 
unpleasant  mystery. 

Bob  was  examining  the  library  mi- 
nutely when  suddenly  the  groaning 
began  again.  It  seemed  to  come  from 
the  other  side  of  the  wall,  beside  which 
he  was  standing.  This  was  the  unused 
section  of  the  manor,  and  after  looking 
into  every  nook  and  cranny  they  were 
still  in  a  quandary  over  the  mystery. 

Polly  was  examining  the  beautiful 
woodwork  in  the  room  next  to  the  li- 
brary, when  to  her  surprise,  as  sha 
fingered  the  object  of  discussion,  it 
suddenly  moved.  And  there,  to  the 
amazement  of  everyone,  was  a  hidden 
room,  the  subject  of  so  many  stories. 

They  were  too  stunned  to  move, 
but  suddenly  a  voice  cried  "Water, 
water."  This  brought  them  to  action 
and  Polly  hurried  off.  The  others 
entered  the  room  and  found  the  shriv- 
eled form  of  an  old  man  lying  on  a  rick- 
ety bed.  The  water  seemed  to  strengthen 
him,  and  soon  they  were  told  a  rather 
unique  but  very  sad  story. 

This  weak  old  soul  was  Mr.  Greggs' 
brother.  When  he  was  a  young  man 
he  had  run  away  to  sea,  much  against 
his  parents'  wishes.  When  he  returned 
a  few  years  later,  he  found  his  father  had 
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disowned  him  and  would  not  allow  his 
son  to  return  home  or  see  his  family. 
Then  the  downcast  lad  returned  to  the 
sea  and  after  following  this  work  for 
quite  a  few  years;  he  docked  at  South 
America  for  a  short  stay  and  while 
there,  he  contracted  a  serious  fever. 
At  last  when  death  loomed,  the  poor, 
black  sheep  of  the  Greggs  family  re- 
turned home  to  die,  but  had  found  the 
house  occupied  by  strangers.  The\- 
answered  his  questions  and  told  about 
his  brother's  selling  the  house.  Greggs 
was  heartbroken  about  this  state  of 
affairs,  but  was  glad  the  present  owners 
were  sympathetic  and  did  not  resent 
his  presence  nor  the  theft  of  food.  The 
room  in  which  he  was  found  was  his 
own  in  the  days  of  his  happy-go-lucky 
youth,  but  his  irate  parents  had  boarded 
it  up  with  all  his  possessions. 

—  Dorothy  Schreiber  ",36 

4=       ^  ^ 

I  KNEW  THAT  SPRING 
HAD  CO.ME 

I  walked  in  the  rain, 

Cold  and  uncomfortable. 

Chilled  by  the  dampness. 
Wet,  and  shivering. 

Struck  by  a  thought, 

I  looked  up  at  the  trees — 

And  beheld  tiny  buds. 
Green  and  tender. 

And  I  knew  then 

That  Spring  had  come. 

Suddenly,  surprizingly. 
As  is  her  way. 

—  Helen  Neary  '35 


A  GREATER  \  ICTORV 

"W'pII,  Dave,"'  said  Coach  Porter, 
placing  his  hands  on  the  broad  shoulders 
of  the  stalwart  young  man  standing 
before  him,  "Granton  University  surely 
is  proud  to  have  the  son  of  Jim  Arnold 
on  its  track  team.  Your  dad  was  a 
wonder,  and  from  what  I've  seen  of 
your  training,  you're  a  'chip  off  the  old 
block.'  \\'ith  three  more  weeks  of  that 
training,  there'll  be  no  one  who'll  be 
able  to  beat  you  in  the  big  meet  on  the 
thirtieth.  .  .  .  ' 

Proud  and  overjoyed  at  the  coach's 
words,  Dave  started  for  the  dorms  when 
a  shout  of,  ''Hey,  Dave,  wait  a  minute," 
halted  him.  He  turned  to  see  "Scrappy" 
Armstrong  racing  towards  him. 

"What's  on  your  mind?"  queried 
Dave. 

"A  couple  of  the  girls  are  giving  a 
part\'  out  at  Sheridan  tomorrow  night 
and  we  want  you  to  come!" 

"Sorry,  pal,  but  right  now  I'm  in 
training  for  the  big  meet,  which  means 
no  late  hours." 

"Say,  what's  got  into  you?.  Can't 
you  take  it?  Who  are  they  to  tell  you 
what  to  do?  You've  reached  perfection 
and  one  night  can't  hurt  you'^ — ."' 

The  power  of  flattery-  conquered  and 
Dave  yielded  to  "Scrappy "s"  entreaties. 
One  thing  led  to  another  and  soon 
Dave's  neglect  of  his  training  was  the 
talk  of  the  whole  college. 

One  evening,  as  Dave  was  preparing 
to  go  out,  Coach  Porter  entered  his 
room.  "Hello,  Dave,  I'd  like  to  talk 
to  you  for  a  few  minutes.  You  know, 
old  man,  lately  you've  slackened  up 
quite  a  bit  on  your  training,  and  the 
race  is  almost  here." 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  asked  Dave, 
flippantly. 

"Just  this, — if  you  don't  get  down  to 
business  and  work  hard,  Granton  won't 
come  out  on  top  Saturday." 
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"I  don't  need  any  more  practice. 
I'm  good  enough  as  it  is,  and,  if  you  don't 
mind,  I've  got  a  date  at  8:30." 

"Allright,  Arnold,  but  get  this  — 
we  have  only  men  on  our  team,  and  that 
lets  you  out.   Good  night." 

Saturday  arrived,  and  Dave,  in  fine 
spirits,  took  his  place  in  the  grandstands 
beside  Scrappy.  Thru  the  meet,  Gran- 
ton's  scores  were  not  particularly  high. 
Then  the  final  decisive  event,  in  which 
Dave  might  have  starred,  arrived.  He 
realized  that  his  substitute,  "Red" 
Thomas,  although  a  good  runner,  C3uld 
not  make  the  grade.  After  a  moment's 
thought,  Dave  jumped  up,  casting 
aside  all  pride,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
coach.  A  brief  conversation  ensued 
and  Dave  was  placed  in  the  ranks. 

The  signal  was  given  and  they  were 
off.  For  a  while  Dave  was  in  the  lead, 
but  then  his  lack  of  training  began  to 
show.  His  steps  faltered,  and  his  time 
became  uneven.  Although  he  tried  his 
hardest,  Granton  was  not  victorious. 
Dave  took  third  place. 

The  next  afternoon  as  Dave  sat 
despondently  reflecting  on  his  defeat, 
he  received  a  letter  from  his  mother,  a 
portion  of  which  read:  "Although  in 
one  way  you  were  defeated  yesterday, 
you  were  victorious  in  a  far  greater 
way.  I'm  proud  of  you,  son,  and  so's 
your  dad,  and  we  both  feel  confident 
that  next  time  you'll  be  not  only  vic- 
torious for  yourself  but  for  Granton." 

With  a  smile  and  a  new  look  of  de- 
termination, Dave  made  his  way  to  the 
gym. 

— Ruth  Musgrave  '35 


THE  UNENDING  SILENCE 

A  sad-faced  old  man  sat  outside 
of  his  humble  cottage.  All  presence  of 
life  seemed  to  have  left  him  except  for 
an  occasional,  deep  sigh.  His  eyes, 
almost  invisible  because  of  the  shaggy 
brows,  were  pale  and  blue,  and  blankly 
staring. 

If  we  had  possessed  the  power  of 
reading  his  mind,  we  would  have  been 
greatly  surprised  at  what  passed  therein. 

A  picture  of  a  great  wheat  field  was 
passing  before  his  eyes.  A  soft  wind 
was  tossing  the  proud  stalks  to  and  fro. 
Two  small  lads  were  gamboling  between 
the  restless  rows  of  grain.  One  of  them 
was  a  sun-reveling  flaxen-haired  child, 
the  other  had  hair  like  that  of  the 
neighboring  coal  fields.  The  childish 
chatter  in  a  strange  tongue  revealed 
no  difference  of  opinion.  They  had  been 
like  brothers,  ever  since  the  days  of 
helpless  babyhood.  The  bonds  of 
their  child  friendship  had  grown  with 
the  years.  They  had  gone  to  the  little 
log-hewn  school  house  that  even  now 
stood  across  the  shallow  river,  together. 
The  withering  birch  tree  still  bore 
their  deeply-cut  initials  upon  its  slender 
trunk.  The  shallow  river  still  sang 
its  merry,  half-pleading  little  song  as  if 
eager  to  receive  back  its  small  compan- 
ions. 

The  shrunken  figure  before  the 
well-worn  door  stirred  slowly,  and 
emitted  a  heavy  sigh  as  he  visualized 
now,  no  more  two  carefree  lads,  but 
two  stalwart  young  men.  These  young 
men  seemed  to  be  making  a  decision. 
For  the  first  time  the  tongue  in  which 
they  were  speaking  did  not  seem 
peaceful.  A  young  dark-eyed,  vivid 
girl  had  come  between  them.  Each  of 
the  young  men  desired  her  for  his 
own.  The  words  grew  hotter.  But 
this  life-long  friendship  was  not  to  be 
broken — yet.     Each   had   decided  to 
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give  her  up  rather  than  break  their 
friendship. 

Years  passed,  and  the  dark  cloud 
which  had  been  hovering  over  their 
native  c(  untry,  broke,  and  with  it, 
their  friendship. 

The  Revolution  separated  these  two. 
One  joining  the  cause  of  the  people, 
the  other  that  of  royalty. 

Now  the  old  man  before  the  door 
seemed  to  remember  something  that 
made  him  shudder. 

A  colonnade  of  bravely  dressed  Cos- 
sacks, smartly  wending  their  way  down 
the  long  white  road  seemed  to  swim 
before  his  aching  eyes.  To  one  of  the 
men  this  village  was  familiar,  for  it 
was  the  haunt  of  his  childhood.  Now, 
he  was  being  called  upon  to  take 
hand  in  its  destruction.  Men  were 
to  be  taken  prisoners,  the  women 
turned  from  their  homes  and  all  food 
seized.  Orders  to  shoot  to  kill  in  the 
case  of  escape  had  been  issued.  The 
dreadful  work  was  being  executed. 
A  tall  soldier  with  a  dark  beard  was 
imperiously  sitting  upon  his  impatient 
mount,  surveying  the  scene  of  desolation 
before  him.  His  hawklike  eyes  seemed 
relentlessly  to  take  in  every  move. 
Then  the  horse  leaped  forward.  Cruel 
spurs  had  been  buried  into  well-curried 
flanks,  A  dark  figure,  closely  tracing 
the  side  of  a  cottage  moved  quickly 
forward — head  held  low.  A  prisoner 
escaping!  The  orders!  But  he  would 
make  sure  first.  The  officer  with  the 
beard  like  that  of  the  neighboring  coal 
fields  called  out. 

"Halt,  whoever  passes  there!"  In- 
stead of  halting,  the  thin  figure  dashed 
forward.  The  officer  raised  his  revolver. 
A  reverberant  report  screeched  above 
the  surrounding  human  wails.  His 
aim  had  been  true! 

"I  got  the  rascal!"  he  laughed 
through  bared  teeth. 

A  faint  groan  trembled    from  the 


sunken  figure  as  he  pulled  himself  to 
erectness  against  the  side  of  the 
house. 

"Well  friend,  you  got  me,  and  I 
thought  I  was  past  all  the  danger!" 
He  laughed  a  hollow,  sad  laugh. 

The  officer  bent  forward.  The  voice 
of  the  wounded  man  had  a  familiar 
ring.  He  fell  to  his  knees,  a  sudden 
terror  griping  his  heart,  and  pulled  the 
dripping   cap   from    the   man's  eyes. 

The  aged  figure  before  the  door  was 
now  openly  weeping.  Huge  tears  were 
coursing  their  way  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks.  He  had  killed  his  friend — his 
brother! 

And  people  wondered  at  his  unending 
silence! 

— Janet  Kigel  '36 
*    *  * 

HERE'S  IRELAND-Harold  Speakman 
In  "Here's  Ireland",  the  author  does 
not  confine  himself  to  a  geographical 
description  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  but 
endeavors,  in  a  personal  and  easy  way, 
to  give  the  reader  the  attitude  of  the 
Irish  toward  nature,  art,  politics,  Ireland, 
America — toward  life.  Through  the 
author,  you  travel  in  a  donkey  cart  from 
Cork  to  Kerry,  from  Kerry  to  Sligo, 
from  Sligo  to  Dublin,  to  Belfast,  to 
Killarney  "with  her  lakes  and  dells." 

The  shepherd,  the  fisherman,  the 
storekeeper,  the  innkeeper,  even  the  bar- 
tender, all  are  friendly  and  hospitable. 
Again,  we  meet  the  other  extreme — 
writers,  poets — Padraic  Colum,  William 
Butler  Yeats,  George  Russell. 

The  enjoyment  which  is  afforded 
through  the  reading  of  this  book  is  such 
as  is  not  obtainable  in  the  usual  cut-and- 
dried  type  of  travel  essays.  It  is  pleasant 
reading  for  all  the  stay-at-homes  who 
cannot  hope  to  see  the  places  men- 
tioned, and  for  the  person  who  reads  to 
get  a  preview  of  those  places  he  hopes 
soon  to  enjoy  himself. 

— Mary  Dineen,  '35 
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HAIR 

Perhaps  no  other  item  in  feminine 
circles  causes  so  much  weeping,  wailing, 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  as  the  hair.  I 
have  yet  to  know  a  woman  who  was 
satisfied  with  her  crowning  glory.  If 
she  is  blessed  with  curls  she  declares 
that  straight,  hair  would  best  suit  her 
type,  and  what  woman  with  straight 
locks  does  not  long  to  possess  beautiful 
ringlets  and  waves? 

When  Nature  presents  a  woman  with 
lanky  tresses,  she  does  not  accept  them 
resignedly,  but  makes  up  her  mind  to 
remedy  this  catastrophe.  One  woman 
will  attack  herself  with  a  ferocious  pair 
of  red-hot  curling  irons  and  inflict  an 
avalanche  of  blisters  on  her  fingers, 
arms,  face  and  ears.  Her  scalp  is  a  mol- 
ten sea  of  burns,  and  the  fruit  of  all  her 
labor  must  make  Mother  Nature  gasp 
in  horror.  Another  will  wind  her  locks 
around  pieces  of  tin  that  are  the  very 
essence  of  contrariness.  Try  as  she  may, 
they  positively  refuse  to  stay  put. 
When,  by  Herculean  efforts,  she  gets 
four  or  five  properly  attached,  and  her 
spirits  have  begun  to  rise,  the  curlers 
with  one  accord  pop  open  and  fall  out. 
If  she  has  the  patience  of  a  Job  or  a 
Griselda  she  begins  all  over  again,  and 
so  the  struggle  goes  on  far  into  the 
night. 

The  more  modern  lady  disdains  these 
crude  home  methods  of  beautification. 
She  goes  to  a  beauty  parlor  and  pays 
large  sums  of  money  to  have  herself 
tortured  by  an  expert.  Her  head  is 
doused  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Her 
scalp  is  pushed  and  pinched,  and  her 
hair  is  pulled  until  she  wonders  if  she  is 
back  in  the  days  of  the  Indians.  Her 
hair  is  parted  into  innumerable  strands 
each  of  which  is  loaded  down  with  an 
assortment  of  pads,  tubes,  strings,  paper, 
screws  and  indescribable  contraptions. 
Then,  worst  of  all,  she  is  tied  up  by  the 


hair  to  a  formidable  looking  apparatus' 
heat  is  turned  on  and  she  hangs  there; 
sizzling,  for  what  seems  an  eternity.  As 
if  to  taunt  her,  a  white  clad  Amazon,  at 
regular  intervals,  inquires  sweetly  if  she 
is  quite  comfortable.  For  all  this,  how- 
ever. Milady  considers  herself  amply  re- 
warded when  she  views  her  glossy 
"permanent"  in  the  mirror. 

Women  always  have  thwarted  and 
probably  will  continue  to  thwart  Na- 
ture's wishes  regarding  hair  until  Paris 
or  some  other  fashion  center  declares 
that  hair  is  passe;  that  to  be  really  chic 
a  lady  must  have  a  cropped  head  or, 
like  one  ultra  modern,  have  a  different 
wig  for  each  costume. 

— Louise  Underwood  '35 
*    *  * 

TO  THE  ELIZABETHAN  POETS 

After  reading  Palgrave's 
"Golden  Treasury" 

THE  PERFECT  WOMAN 

My  lady's  voice  is  like  a  tender  sigh 
That  floats  throughout   the  sun-filled 
air, 

And  mingles  with  the  song  of  birds 
on  high. 

Whilst  trilling  notes  of  beauty  rare. 

Her  eyes  are  soft  like  glowing  lights, 
And  shine  with  dew-drop  tears. 

Upon  her  parted  lips  a  trembling  smile; 
Her  face  upon  my  heart  is  seared. 

My  lady's  hair  is  soft  as  feather  down. 

Her  heart  is  soft  and  sweet  and  pure. 
In  her  the  perfect  woman  have  I  found. 

My  vagrant  heart  is  nestling  sure. 

— Ruth  Logan  '36 
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WHAT  PRICE  GLORY 

As  she  danced,  more  or  less  unevenly 
with  Bill,  Jeanie  kept  an  eye  on  her 
younger  sister. 

"  'Scuse  me,  Jeanie." 

"It's  all  right,"  absentmindedly. 

"I  just  can't  seem  to  control  these 
feet  of  mine,"  apologized  Bill,  ruefully. 
"Do  you  think  I'll  ever  get  the  hang  of 
that  step?" 

"Look  at  her  now." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"What?  Oh — oh,  yes — Billy,  who's 
that  boy  Louise  is  dancing  with?" 

"Lou?  Oh,  that's  Ken  Williams. 
He's  O.K. — kind  of  strange,  though." 

"Strange?" 

"Oh,  you  know,  he  won  the  prize  for 
that  essay  on — on — what  was  that 
thing  we  had  to  write  on  about  two 
weeks  ago?" 

"Why,  the  Significance  of  the  Flag  — 
Billy,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  that 
boy  whom  Louise  is  treating  so  badly  is 
Ken  Williams?" 

"That's  what  I  said.  W^hy  the  sudden 
interest?" 

"Well,  look  over  there,"  as  fresh  peals 
of  laughter  came  from  the  other  side  of 
the  room. 

Bill  looked,  but  seemed  to  see  nothing 
unusual. 

"Smatter?" 

"Matter?  Oh — come  on  over,  Bill," 
and  taking  his  arm,  she  walked  over  to 
the  other  group. 

"What's  up,  Lou?"    Jeanie  drawled. 

"Why,  Jeanie,  did  you  see  who  was 
here? — Professor  Carney." 

"Profes — ,"  started  Jeanie,  looking 
around  in  surprise. 

"Right  here,  Jeanie."  Then  laughing 
at  the  comical  expression  on  her  sister's 
face,  Lou  announced  dramatically,  "Pro- 
fessor Kenneth  Williams  Carney,  in 
person." 

Jeanie  turned  around,  glanced  at 
the  bewildered-looking  boy  there,  and 


turned  back  to  Lou,  "Well,  now  that 
you've  told  me  who  he  is,  why  not  let 
him  know  who  I  am?" 

"Why,  why,  of  course.  This  is  my 
big  sister,  Jeanie  Young." 

"And  not  nearly  so  ancient  as  that 
sounds,"  laughed  Jeanie. 

She  gave  Bill  a  poke  and  a  significant 
glance.  He  immediately  walked  over  to 
Lou  and  asked  her  for  the  next  dance. 

Meantime,  Jeanie  and  Ken  had  start- 
ed to  dance;  Ken  was  not  a  wonderful 
dancer,  but,  after  B'll,  he  was  a  blessed 
relief. 

"Tell  me,  did  you  really  win  that 
prize?"  she  asked. 

Ken  turned  red,  and  began  in  embar- 
rassment, "Well,  I—" 

She  broke  in,  "Don't  let  anything  Lou 
said  bother  you.  That's  just  her  way. 
Privately,  she  thinks  you're  great." 

"Well,  maybe,  but  I  doubt  it,"  an- 
swered the  boy. 

After  the  dance.  Bill  asked  Jeanie 
what  she  thought  of  the  genius. 

"I  think  he's  swell." 

"Well,  Lou  certainly  seemed  to  think 
he  was — well,  maybe  not  exactly — " 

"Oh,  Bill,  he  isn't.  He's  one  of  the  ni- 
cest boys — " 

"Well,  maybe,  but  Lou — " 

"Yes,  I  know.  Lou  was  making  fun 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gang.  He  hated  it, 
too,  but  he  was  too  nice  to  say  anything 
to  spoil  the  party." 

"Well,  here's  your  house.  So  long. 
See  you  at  Connie's." 

"O.K.  Be  seeing  you." 

Jeanie  went  upstairs  to  the  room  she 
shared  with  Lou. 

On  seeing  Jeanie,  Lou,  who  was  comb- 
ing her  hair,  laughed  disagreeably, "Well, 
how  did  our  little  fair-haired  boy  turn 
out?" 

"Fine,"  short,  but  far  from  sweet. 

"Well,  isn't  that  just  too  ducky  for 
words,"  sarcastically.  "You  certainly 
made  me  look  swell  -trotting  him  away 
like  that  in  front  of  everyone." 
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"Why?  You  certainly  weren't  making 
him  feel  good." 

"Well — forget  it!  Going  out  tomorrow 
night  with  Bill?" 

"No." 

"Well?  You  look  as  though  something 
had  happened." 

"I'm  going  out  with  Ken  Williams." 

"With  Ken  Wil— .  Hey,  cut  the 
comedy!  Where  would  you  go — to  the 
library?" 

"Perhaps — but  I  scarcely  think  so. 
Of  course,  we  might  go  riding." 

"Riding — in  what?  The  baby's  go- 
cart?" 

"Why,  no.   At  least,  I  don't  think  so. 
Perhaps  in  his  roadster." 
"Roadster?" 

"Yes,  you  know — the  gray  sports 
roadster." 

"Gray  sports — .  Sis,  come  down  to 
earth.  Where  would  he  get  a  gray  sports 
roadster?" 

"That  prize  essay,  my  dear.  Surely 
you  haven't  forgotten  it?  Well,  Ken 
won  first  prize — a  snappy  roadster. 
Well,"  yawning,  "good  night.  Pleasant 
dreams." 

— Mary  Dineen  '35 
*    *  * 

IN  A  CLOUD  OF  FRESH, 
CLEAN  AIR 

For  many  years  the  tobacco  trusts 
have  been  covering  billboards  and 
deluging  newspapers  and  periodicals 
with  clever  advertising,  explaining  why 
smoking  is  the  greatest  boon  to  man- 
kind since  the  invention  of  knives  and 
forks — even  more  beneficial  an  asset 
than  chewing  gum.  Men,  women  and 
children  now  "walk  a  mile"  to  be  "satis- 
fied" by  a  "toasted"  little  tube  of 
tobacco  "untouched  by  human  hands." 
Secret  processes  make  tobacco  purer 
than  the  water  we  drink,  and  far  better 
for  us,  for  after  all,  water  only  claims 


to  be  water,  but  a  good  cigarette  is  a 
"lift."  Furthermore,  the  handsome  ath- 
letes and  noted  dare  devils  whom  all 
the  world  looks  up  to,  hasten  to  inform 
the  intelligent  readers  of  Sunday  comic 
sheets  that  cigarettes  have  unsuspected 
qualities  promoting  calm  nerves,  white 
teeth,  sweet  breath  and  smokeless 
lungs.  Youi  best  friends  wouldn't 
tell  you.  How  can  we  cope  with  argu- 
ments such  as  these?  Undoubtedly 
few  of  us  care  to,  but  the  preposterous 
fact  remains  that  there  are  still  some 
few  hopelessly  outmoded  persons  who 
find  physical  and  mental  well-being 
possible  without  the  regular  fumigation 
of  the  throat,  lungs  and  nasal  passages. 
Why  do  they  persist  in  this  uncivilized 
state?  Several  reasons  present  them- 
selves. It  may  be  due  to  personal 
preference  or  to  the  wishes  of  those 
whom  they  respect  and  obey;  economy 
is  a  strong  feature;  some  hold  that 
smoking  is  detrimental  to  health,  al- 
though this  must  be  judged  by  individ- 
ual cases. 

One  or  all  of  these  reasons  would 
justify  a  person  in  abstaining.  Prev- 
alent as  the  habit  of  smoking  is,  and 
harmless  though  it  is  considered,  never- 
theless the  fact  still  remains  that  there 
are  people  who  still  cherish  what  may 
be  called  an  instinctive  respect  for  those 
who  do  not  smoke. 

This  is  true  in  reference  to  those  who 
do  not  indulge  in  drinking,  chewing  or 
swearing.  Thus  the  obvious  general 
conclusion  is  that  such  a  person  has 
more  than  the  average  mastery  over 
himself  and  therefore  is  worthy  of 
special  esteem. 

The  smoking  of  women  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  debate.  A  few  years 
ago  the  feminine  sex  patronized  the 
tobacco  shop  more  than  at  present 
because  it  was  more  of  a  novelty  and  a 
fashion.  But  the  mode  eventually 
suffered  the  partial  eclipse  which  attends 
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all  similar  innovations.  Women  smokers 
were  never  universally  frowned  upon, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  were  they  ap- 
proved by  all  circles. 

But  after  all  has  been  said  and  done, 
and  no  bones  broken,  the  most  fitting 
conclusion  seems  to  be:  Let  the  smoking 
confraternity  have  their  reeking  smoke- 
filled  dens,  their  priceless  pipes  and 
fragrant  "ropes,"  their  cure  all  cigaret- 
tes and  unspeakable  cuspidors;  let 
them  sit  and  smoke  and  chew  and  "spit" 
(horrid  word!).  For  our  part,  give  us 
the  cool,  clean,  fresh  mountain  air; 
give  us  the  unsullied  air  we  love,  and  all 
of  it  absolutely  free!  If  it's  raining 
outside,  we'll  stay  indoors  and  give  our 
bosom  companions  in  the  "Smoker" 

the  benefit  of  our  society. 

>  * 

TAPS 

In  the  little  cemetery  on  Governor's 
Island,  where  only  especially  loved 
buddies  await  the  last  reveille,  a  new 
headstone  was  put  in  place.  It  bore 
three  lines.  The  first  two  were:  "Ser- 
geant Drake"  and  "Fourteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A."  The  third  line^ 
but  first  about  the  Sergeant. 

The  bugle  sounded  loudly  at  dawn 
at  the  army  post,  the  colors  were  run 
up,  and  the  Officer  of  the  Day  called  the 
roll  of  the  guard  on  the  parade  ground. 
"Sergeant  Drake,"  he  called.  No  reply. 
Again  he  repeated  the  name.  Still  no 
response.  There  was  a  rustling  in  the 
ranks,  and  the  officer,  exceedingly 
amazed,  wrote  the  Sergeant's  name  in 
the  guard  book  as  A.  W.  O.  L. 

When  the  ranks  broke,  the  Sergeant's 
absence  was  the  sole  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. The  men  regarded  it  as  unbeliev- 
able. The  Sergeant  had  run  away 
from  a  perfectly  good  home  with  a 
travelling  circus  to  join  the  Fourteenth. 
He  had  never  failed  to  report  before. 
He  had  been  at  every  call  and  parade 


since  he  had  joined  the  regiment.  He 
had  never  been  in  the  orderly  room 
except  on  business,  and  had  never 
been  known  to  drink  anything  more 
potent  than  water.  Sorrow  enfolded 
the  regiment  from  Colonel  G.  C.  Hines 
down.  Sergeant  Drake's  perfect  record 
was  sporting  a  glaring  blot. 

The  Sergeant  was  imagined  as  vaga- 
bonding in  forbidden  fields.  "Perhaps," 
said  one  man  gloomily,  "the  Sarge  has 
deserted."  "Why  you  doggone  gloom 
hound,  you  know  that  Sarge  absolutely 
would  not  do  that,"  flared  his  tent 
mate.  It  certainly  was  a  mystery,  and 
one  that  struck  sadness  to  every  man's 
heart.  They  pondered  over  the  very 
incredible  disappearance  of  their  Serge- 
ant. Then  the  mail  orderly,  who  was 
a  particular  friend  of  the  Sergeant, 
thought  to  look  in  Drake's  tent.  Drake 
was  lying  there,  and  he  was  dead. 
Dead,  and  it  was  Drake  who,  ordered 
to  remain  behind  when  the  Fourteenth 
went  to  France,  was  the  first  down  the 
gangplank  at  St.  Nazaire.  The  news 
flashed  through  the  camp.  The  sadness 
deepened,  and  here  and  there,  a  muffled 
sob  could  be  heard.  Then  the  camp 
cheered  up  a  bit  when  the  realization 
came  that  the  Sergeant's  record  at 
reveille  was  unsullied.  "Grand  old 
Sarge,"  choked  a  soldier,  "and  to  think 
we  believed  he  was  A.  W.  O.  L.'' 

The  entire  regiment,  from  the  Colonel 
down  to  the  "mule  skinners"  turned 
out  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  Sergeant. 
Few  dry  eyes  were  seen  in  the  slow 
procession  that  marched  behind  the 
creaky  cassion  bearing  the  flag-encased 
body.  The  cortege  halted  at  the 
cemetery.  Tenderly  the  body  was 
lowered  to  rest,  and  as  taps  died  away 
the  headstone  was  set  in  place.  "Serge- 
ant Drake,"  it  read,  "Fourteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,"  and  then,  "He  was 
only  a  dog,  but  he  did  his  bit." 

— Lois  Patlerson  '36 
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W  e  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  for 
the  very  interesting  and  appropriate 
pictures  which  Mr.  Lacey  has  put  on 
display  in  the  first  floor  corridor  near 
the  office  from  time  to  time  during  the 
year.  The  explanation  of  the  source 
and  origin  of  each  picture  which  was 
inserted  in  the  daih'  bulletin  at  the 
same  time  as  the  display  aided  much  in 
the  appreciation  of  its  beauty. 

These  pictures  were  chosen  by  Mr. 
Latey  from  the  very  fine  collection 
which  the  school  boasts.  A  list  of  our 
school's  pictorial  riches  will  be  found 
in  this  issue. 

*  *  * 

CLASS  OFFICERS 
The  annual  election  of  Senior  Class 
officers  was  held  on  Monday  morning, 
April  29th.  A  very  reliable  and  efficient 
group  was  chosen  to  represent  our  grad- 
uating class.  The  officers  are  as  follows: 
John  Hogg,  President;  Ruth  Catlin, 
vice-president;  Barbara  Swan,  secretary; 

and  Frank  McCourt,  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

RED  CROSS 
The  various  pupils  of  the  school 
have  made  many  ven.-  beautiful  note- 
books for  Miss  Stavrinos  to  distribute 
tc  children  who  are  ill  at  the  neighboring 
hospitals.  Thanks  to  those  who  made 
an  effort  to  amuse  those  children  who 

are  less  fortunate  than  ourselves! 

*  *  * 

CLASS  RINGS  AND  PICTURES 
The  seniors  are  delighted  to  think 
that   the   class   rings  and   pins  have 
arrived.     The  majorit\-  of  the  pupils 
were  pleased  with  the  style  of  the  rings. 

The  Warren  Kay  Vantine  Studio 
Inc.  was  selected  as  official  photographer 
for  the  class  of  1935. 


PRO\"INCETO\VN  SAIL 
The  seniors  are  looking  forward  to 
the  outing  at  Provincetown  on  June  11. 
The  class  is  planning  to  enjoy  a  round- 
trip  sail  to  the  Cape.  A  most  enjoyable 
time  is  expected  by  all.   Let  us  cooperate 

and  make  this  a  successful  event. 
*    *  * 

The  attention  of  the  pupils  is  called 
to  the  many  beautiful  pictures  that 
adorn  our  corridors.  Although  there 
are  beautifully  colored  reproductions  of 
many  of  the  most  famous  paintings 
in  the  world,  we  pupils  do  not  fully 
appreciate  their  value,  nor  do  we  realize 
how  fortunate  we  are  in  having  these 
beautiful  works  of  art.  We  are  ver\- 
grateful  to  our  headmaster,  Mr.  Lacey. 
who  made  possible  the  purchase  of 
these  pictures,  the  names  of  which  are 
printed  below. 

Office 

Cast — Reproduction  of  Aurora  by  Guido 

Reni 
Pictures: 

Peace  and  Plenty.  George  Innis,  original 
in  Metropolitan  Art  Museum 
N.  Y. 

The  Indian  Shepherd,  Cerise 

Rosetime  in  Galway,  Wallace  Nutting 

Dante 

Headmaster  s  Office 
Pictures: 

Arch  of  Constantine 

Pisa — Baptister\-.  Cathedral  and  Cam- 
panile. 

First  Floor 
The  Evolution  of  The  -Ship.  Original  in 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
The    Phoenician    Bireme,   The  Eliza- 
bethan   Galleon.    The    Clipper,  The 
Tramp  Steamer. 
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Solomon's  Ship,  Abbey 
The  Oath  of  Knighthood,  Abbey 
The  DeUverer,  Abbey 
The  Vision,  Abbey 
Evolution  of  Book — I,  The  Cairn 
Evolution  of  Book — II,  Oral  Tradition 
Evolution  of  Book — III,  Egyptian  Hie- 
roglyphics 
Evolution  of  Book — IV,  Picture  Writing 
Evolution  of  Book — V,  The  Manuscript 
Evolution  of  Book — VI,  Printing  Press 

Second  Floor 
Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington,  D.  C. 
House  of  Parliament,  Westminster,  Lon- 
don 

La  Conciergerie  and  Pont  de  L'Horlage, 
Paris 

Westminster  Abbey,  London 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  England 
Cologne  Cathedral,  Germany 
King  Lear,  Abbey 
Labor,  Pierce 
Religion,  Pierce 

The  Graduates,  E.  H.  Blashfield 
The  Palace  of  Justice,  Brussels,  Belgium 
The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  Stephen  Reid 
Venice,  Moran 

Third  Floor 
The  Pantheon,  Rome,  Italy 
The  Coliseum,  Rome,  Italy 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  Vatican,  Rome, 
Italy 

Appian  W^ay.  Rome 

Arch  of  Titus,  Coliseum 

Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Rome,  Italy 

Laocoon  Group,  Vatican,  Rome 

St.  Mark's  Cathedral  and  Piazza,  Venice 

Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Paris 

St.  Michael,  Guido  Reni 

Holy  Night,  Correggio 

Birth  of  the  Flag,  Henry  Mosler 

Stairivay 

Constitutional  Convention,  Oakley 
Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  Oakley 


William  Shevis,  of  the  Class  of  1934, 
has  brought  honor  upon  our  school.  He 
was  awarded  First  Prize  (money)  and 
First  Place  in  the  Sketch  Club  (out-of- 
doors)  at  the  Art  School,  Boston. 

^        ^  ^ 

THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 
Boston  Metropolitan  Cha,pter 
347  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 

May  24,  1935 

Mr.  M.  J.  Lacey, 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts. 

My  dear  Mr.  Lacey: 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  we 
received  a  delightful  delegation 
from  your  school.  Miss  Stavrinos 
came  with  her  arms  full  with  four 
dolls,  beautifully  dressed  in  the 
sewing  classes,  followed  by  Pris- 
cilla  Rabethge  bearing  14  charming 
dresses,  and  Charles,*  whose  last 
name  we  do  not  know,  bringing  up 
the  rear  with  his  arms  full  of  scrap- 
books  and  magazines.  This  is  a 
splendid  donation  from  the  Jamaica 
Plain  High  School.  It  means  not 
only  hard  work,  but  endless  ingenui- 
ty and  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
sewing  teachers.  The  dresses  are 
made  in  a  number  of  different  pat- 
terns and  sizes,  and  the  workman- 
ship is  exquisite. 

We  are  expecting  our  Junior  Red 
Cross  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Brodhead  is  the  Chairman,  to  meet 
here  this  afternoon,  and  the  dolls 
are  seated  on  the  table,  and  the 
dresses  hung  about  the  room  for 
them  to  admire. 

We  hope  you  can  arrange  to  have 
every  pupil  who  took  part  in  these 
various  projects  know  how  very 
much  we  appreciate  their  coopera- 
tion, and  assure  them  that  the 
*Charles  Bunker,  100. 
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children  who  receive  the  dresses, 
dolls  and  scrapbooks  will  be  made 
very  happy  by  their  kindness.  It 
is  the  help  such  as  we  get  from  a 
school  like  yours  that  makes  Junior 
Red  Cross  worth  while. 

Sincerely  yours, 
MARY  P.  SCOTT, 
(Mrs.  Henry  R.  Scott) 
Director,  Junior  Red  Cross 
Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter 
MPS-kd 
(Signed) 


JAMAICA  VARIETIES 

A  very  entertaining  variety-show  was 
presented  by  the  talented  pupils  of 
Jamaica  Plain  High  on  Wednesday- 
afternoon  and  Thursday  evening  of 
May  23rd  and  May  24th.  We  are 
indeed  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
talented  group  among  our  students. 
We  are  also  grateful  to  those  who  plan- 
ned and  coached  the  production. 

The  program  follows — 


JAMAICA  VARIETIES  OF  1935 
Second  Edition 
May  22  and  23,  1935 

PROGRAM 

I.     SELECTIONS  Dance  Orchestra 

II.     PANTOMIME— "In  the  Good  Old  Nick  of  Time".  .  .  .By  Albert  M.  Brown 

The  Reader  Dorothy  Nolke 

Genevieve  Genevigh,  The  heroine  Evelyn  Moore 

Mrs.  Genevigh,  The  mother  Margaret  Conley 

Mr.  Genevigh,  The  father  Clement  Cosgrove 

Sigmund  Spruce,  Our  hero  Howard  Strock 

T.  Livingstone  Jasper  Hackaway,  The  landlord  Donald  Rush 

The  Constable  Paul  DeOssie 

Two  Moving  Men  William  Ryder,  Francis  Farry 

Hector,  The  dog  Francis  Farry 

Miss  Anna  J.  Mullin,  Director 

HI.     SELECTIONS   ....  Dance  Orchestra 

IV.     A  MUSICAL  INTERLUDE  

FRANK  MURRAY,  Master  of  Ceremonies 

1.  Selection  (two  pianos)  Ruth  Catiin  &  Catherine  Mills 

2.  Solo — ^"Every  Day"  Tadeus  Nurczynsky 
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3.  Dance  Barbara  Hogan 

4.  Solo — "Once  Upon  a  Midnight"  William  McKay 

5.  Dance  William  Duerden 

6.  Specialty — "The  Green  Acres  of  Home"  John  White 

7.  Trio— "Prince  of  Pilsen"  Olga  Bayrack  (Violin) 

Ruth  Vincent  (Cello) 
John  Bone  (Piano) 

8.  Solo — "When  I  Grow  Too  Old  to  Dream"  Violet  Fischer 

9.  Dance  Eleanor  Schworer 

10.  Specialty — "Good  Ship  Lollypop"  Arlene  Reddish 

11.  Solo— "Ah!  Sweet  Mystery  of  Life"  Gilda  Cefalo 

12.  Ensemble — "Lullaby  of  Broadway"  Fannie  Morse  (Mandolin) 

Aliss  Anne  C.  Donlan,  Director 

V .      SELECTIONS  Dance  Orchestra 

VL    ONE  ACT  PLAY— "Sad  About  Europe"  By  Philip  Johnson 

Characters 

Marshall  K.  Hunt  Paul  Judge 

Phoebe  Irene  Henry 

Girlie  Ruth  O'Connell 

Miss  Mulberry  Claire  Polster 

Jim  Joseph  Griffin 


Miss  Regina  Madden,  Director 

Stage  Manager  and  Prompter,  Lawrence  Durham 
Assistant  Stage  Manager,  Hugo  Weinstock 
Electrician,  T.  Osmond  Holcomb 
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During  the  recently  conducted  city- 
wide  Spelling  Contest,  Jamaica  Plain 
High  enjoyed  the  unique  distinction  of 
placing  four  candidates  in  the  spelling 
finals.  The  school  was  represented  by 
one  candidate  in  each  of  the  competing 
groups— 9th,  10th,  Uth  and  12th  year 
groups.  As  a  result  of  this,  Jamaica 
Plain  rated  a  greater  number  of  bronze 
medals  than  any  other  school  in  the 
competition. 

The  winners  of  the  Home  room  con- 
test follow.  Those  "starred"  com- 
peted in  the  Symphony  Hall  Finals  — 

JAMAICA  PLAIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Winners  of  Room  Contests 

SPELLING  BEE 

Grade  XII 
Room  Name 
103      Ruth  Catlin 
105      Frances  E.  Bradley 

113  Elmer  Carlson 

114  William  Lydon 

202  Wanda  Groom* 

1  Bronze  and  1  Silver 

203  Alice  M.  O'Connor 
207      Ralph  O'AIalley 
214      Benjamin  J.  Wall 
302      Anna  McDermott 

304  Hope  Rietschlin 

305  Mary  J.  Wakefield 
314      M.  Louise  Underwood 

Grade  IX 
107  John  J.  McBride 
OD     John  J.  Burns 


301  Lilyan  Moylan 

307  Claire  P.  Sullivan^ 

Grade  XI 

102  Ruth  Abbott 

104  Katherine  F.  Downey* 
1  Bronze  and  1  Silver 

108  Richard  Campbell 

110  Robert  Devlin 

111  Norman  A.  Malm 

112  William  Michael  Morgan 
OA  James  F.  Reardon 

204  Eleanor  Farry 

205  Eugenia  Jenkins 

206  Beryl  MacGillivray 

211  Gertrude  C.  McDonough 

212  Eleanor  Norton 
303  Mary  Simons 
306  Anna  E.  Starke 

Grade  X 

108  James  F.  Dunning 

116  Thomas  Dolan 

117  William  J.  McNeill 
OB  John  Bone 

OC  Patrick  Thomas  O'Leary 

LRB  Frances  Deylon 

LRC  Rita  L.  Phee 

HA  Edith  Cox 

HB  Milda  Dragasius 

HC  Nina  KropofT 

HD  Carol  D.  Parker* 

1  Bronze  and  1  Silver 

HE  Elaine  Allan 

210  Joseph  Hawkins 

310  Saul  Magei 

1  Bronze  and  1  Silver 
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We  are  happy  to  announce  that  some 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  library 
which  should  be  helpful  to  the  pupils. 
When  selecting  modern  plays,  a  most 
helpful  book  is  a  collection  of  modern 
plays,  "Curtain",  by  Virginia  Church. 
These  plays  are  accompanied  by  sug- 
gestions for  studying  not  only  the  plays 
themselves,  but  also  directions  for  wri- 
ting plays.  Du'nsany's  "Lost  Silk  Hat," 
O'Neill's  "Emperor  Jones,"  and  Arnold 
Bennett's  "The  Great  Adventure"  are 
included  in  this  selection. 

A  most  helpful  and  interesting  book 
in  poetry  is  Elias  Lieberman's  "Poems 
for  Enjoyment."  This  book  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  complete  collection  of 
both  modern  and  older  poetry.  The 
book  is  divided  into  sections  as — Nar- 
rative Verse,  The  Lyric,  Rhythm,  the 
Sonnet  and  Free  Verse,  in  order  to  help 
the  student  to  learn  to  appreciate 
poetry.  It  also  contains  a  biographical 
sketch  of  each  poet. 

We  find  in  Gay's  "Fact,  Fancy,  and 
Opinion,"  present-day  essays.  They 
give  the  humorous  opinions  of  some 
modern  essayists.  The  essays  are  divi- 
ded according  to  type.  A  list  of  essay 
subjects  is  found  here  which  may  prove 
helpful  when  deciding  upon  a  subject 
for  an  essay. 

"Men  of  Iron"  by  Pyle  can  be  read 
both  for  enjoyment  and  historical  value. 
It  is  "a  fine  old  tale  of  brave  deeds  and 
knightly  adventure  in  the  time  of  Henry 
IV." 


Every  girl  who  hopes  to  obtain  a  po- 
sition would  do  well  to  read  "Jobs  for 
Girls"  by  Hazel  Rawson  Cades.  This  is 
an  up-to-date  book  containing  practical 
information  for  a  girl  who  wants  advice 
on  how  to  find  the  right  position  and  to 
be  happy  in  it  .  Miss  Cades  discusses  22 
different  types  of  positions,  and  thus  it 
should  prove  helpful  to  anyone. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  additions  is 
the  set  known  as  "The  American  States- 
men." This  is  a  series  of  40  books  con- 
taining the  biographies  of  American 
statesmen.  Each  book  is  written  by 
a  different  author  and  has  a  topical 
index. 

"The  History  of  American  Civiliza- 
tion," b}'  Rugg  is  another  acquisition. 
This  voluhie  contains  dramatic  episodes 
of  our  history,  illustrated,  and  with  maps. 

The  Library  is  the  recipient  of  two 
very  readable  books  which  are  the  gift  of 
the  1934-35  Library  Service  Club.  These 
are:  "As  the  Earth  Turns"  by  Gladys 
Hastings  Carroll,  and  "New  Worlds  to 
Conquer,"  by  the  ever  popular  Richard 
Halliburton.  We  appreciate  the  gen- 
erous spirit  which  prompted  these  do- 
nations. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  our  new  at- 
tractions in  the  Library.  Whenever 
time  permits,  come  in  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  them  and  with  other  books 
of  equal  value  to  be  found  in  the  school 
library. 

— G.  Yurenas  '35. 
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MORE  FROM  JAMAICA  PLAIN 


Business  men  are  asking  for  young  men  and  women  who  live  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
A  great  many  have  called  our  employment  manager  even  during  the  depression 
years,  because  they  want  Bryant  &  Stratton  trained  employees  who  live  within  easy 
commuting  distance  of  their  place  of  employment. 

For  that  reason  we  invite  the  undergraduates  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  High  School 
to  come  to  Bryant  &  Stratton  to  talk  over  plans  for  the  future.  What  business  do 
you  want  to  get  into,  and  what  do  you  plan  to  do  to  train  for  it? 

Ask  yourself,  "What  does  the  business  world  want?"  and  "What  can  I  do?" 
You  will  need  to  decide  the  answers  soon.  To  answer  the  first  question,  go  about  to 
some  of  your  business  friends,  or  try  to  get  a  job  with  any  business  house.  Their 
first  question  will  be,  "What  can  you  do?" 

You  will  find  that  some  sort  of  a  training  is  necessary.  The  training  may  serve 
to  get  you  the  position  or  it  may  be  the  first  step  toward  some  sort  of  specialization- 
Bui  it  is  the  training  that  is  important. 

The  Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial  School  of  Boston  has  been  training  people 
for  business  for  sixty-eight  years,  offering  courses  for  the  Secretary,  Accountant, 
Stenographer,  Bookkeeper,  etc.  It  has  helped  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  to  get  a  start  in  business.  Now  it  needs  more  students  from  Boston  and  its 
immediate  vicinity  to  fill  the  demand  from  business  houses. 

Come  in  to  visit  the  schocl  and  talk  over  courses.  If  this  is  impossible,  write 
out  a  post  card  indicating  in  what  sort  of  a  course  you  might  be  interested,  and  a 
catalogue  will  be  sent  to  you.    We  employ  no  solicitors. 


Principal 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial  School 
334  Boylston  Street 
Boston 


Advertisements 


Burdett  Business  Tra  ininq 


Courses  for  Young  Men:  Business  Administration  and  Accounting,  as 
preparation  for  sales,  credit,  financial,  office  management  and 
accounting  positions.   College  grade  instruction. 

Open  to  High  School  Graduates 

Cou  rses  for  Young  ^Vomen:  Executive  Secretarial,  Stenographic  Secretarial, 
also  Finishing  Courses,  as  preparation  for  promising  secretarial 
positions.   Individual  advancement. 

Open  to  High  School  Graduates 

Courses  for  Young  Men  and  Young  Women:  General  Business,  Book- 
keeping, Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  as  preparation  for  general 
business  and  office  positions. 

Open  to  High  School  Graduates 


Previous  commercial 
training  not  required 
for  entrance.  Many 
leading  colleges  repre- 
sented in  attendance. 


Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalog 


Burdett  College 


BURDETT,  President 


156  STUART  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
TELEPHONE  HANCOCK  6300 


All  kinds  of  Ladies',  Children's  and 
Men's  hair  cutting 

G  .  A  .  Banco 

Barber  Shop 

63  Poplar  St.     -     -     -    Roslindale,  Mass. 
STRAND  SHOE  STORE 

Jamaica's  Leading  Footwear  Headquarters 

658  Centre  St.  Jamaica  Plain 

JAMaica  1339-W 

THE  FAY  SCHOOL 

Eleven  Beacon  -Street,  Boston 


CAPitol  0047 

One-j  ear  Sec.  course  $200 

Two-year  Sec.  course  380 

Calendar  Month  24 

Evening  tuition—  month  7 

Summer  course  35 


Catalogue  sent  upon  request 

MARY  IRENE  FAY 

Director  and  X'ocational  Advisor 


Our  Home- Made  Ice  Cream  is  a 
real  treat  for  you 

Sanning's  Drug  Store     109  Green  St.,  Cor 

Elm 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 


-     A  Gootl  Position 

secured  by  girls  completing  courses  on  Bur- 
roughs Calculating  Machines,  Comptometers, 
Shorthand,  Elliot  Fisher  Billing  Machines, 
Dictaphones,  Typewriting,  Monroe  Electric 
Calculators.  Tuition  payable  when  working. 
EVENINCz  SCHOOL  .$l.per  week.  Free  Place- 
ment Service;  Individual  Instruction.  Enter 
any  Monday.  HIGGINS  COMMERCIAL 
MACHINE  SCHOOL,   234  Boylston  Street 

Open  all  Summer 


Please  read  the  Advertising— Patronize  our  advertisers 
Whenpurchasing  say  "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  the  Clarion."   "It  helps." 


C.  C.  MAXWELL 
Literary  Director — The  Cla 
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The  graduation  issue  of  1  he  Clarion  is 
our  final  number  for  this  year,  and  our 
long-looked-for  vacation  is  soon  to  begin. 
Our  exchange  column  has  had  a  suc- 
cessful year  and  we  thank  all  those 
school  magazines  that  helped  contribute 
to  our  publication  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  others;  so  won't  you  help  us 
enlarge  our  column? 

Our  glance  immediately  falls  on  the 
Bostonian  of  Memorial  High  (Boys),  for 
we  have  looked  forward  to  the  results 
of  your  short  story  contest.  We  think 
it  was  an  excellent  idea  to  have  a  prize 
for  each  class.  "Suicide  Special,"  "The 
Death  Mask,"  "Unknown  Braverj," 
and  "Fear"'  certainly  deserve  great 
commendation;  we  think  other  schools 
should  copy  your  idea,  for  it  certainly 
brings  out  literary  genius  and  contri- 
butes excellent  material  for  your  maga- 
zine. The  exchange  column  was  quite 
extensive  and  a  welcome  sight.  We  miss 
it  in  publications  from  other  schools. 
Simplicity  may  be  appealing  in  some 
things  but  we  would  prefer  a  more  artis- 
tic cover. 

The  Latin  School  Register  is  our  next 
choice,  we  always  enjoy  your  fine 
literar>'  column.  The  Editorial  "Why 
College?"  has  set  our  mind  thinking 
on  a  subject  uppermost  in  our  minds. 
As  the  author  says,  "College  cannot 


suppl}'  what  is  lacking  in  ability  or 
character,  but  it  can  improve  and  en- 
large. Think  it  over."  "Ramblings  of 
the  R.  R.  R."  must  be  a  source  of  de- 
light to  your  readers,  but  we  deplore  the 
absence  of  an  exchange  column. 

Let  us  quote  from  "The  Fiddler  by 
the  Sea": 

'There's  a  cliff  that  springs  from  no- 
where, 

B\-  a  sea  that  has  no  name. 
So  the  tale  that  spins  its  way 

Upon  the  breezes  says  to  me. 
And  the  sun  deplores  his  duty. 

And  the  moon  grows  pale  with  shame; 
'Tis  the  land  of  Master  Damon, 

Worthy  fiddler  by  the  sea." 

The  Fcrncliff Echo  of  Lee  High  stands 
out  prominently  because  of  its  dainty 
cover.  Beautiful  lilies  printed  in  gold 
on  a  white  background  present  a  springy 
appearance.  Congratulations,  "Miss 
Business  Manager;"  your  large  number 
of  advertisements  represent  hard  and 
conscientious  labor. 

The  Record,  English  High  School. 
More  and  more  your  "humorized  '  song 
titles  meet  the  eye.  Although  some  are 
clever,  for  the  most  they  are  rather 
vague.  Cartoons  and  jokes  seem  to  be 
the  favorites,  but  how  about  more 
story  and  poetry  appearances?  Your 
"School  Notes"  show  us  that  you  are 
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interested  in  social  activities  as  well  as 
the  more  serious  educational  side  of  life. 

Hope  you  won't  mind  if  we  borrow 
some  of  your  jokes: 

Poet:  "I  wish  to  submit  a  poem  of 
mine." 

Editor:  "All  right,  but  I'm  busy  now. 
Won't  you  please  throw  it  into  the  waste 
basket  yourself." 

"I  say,  Jane,  isn't  it  time  baby  said 
Daddy?" 

"No,  John,  I've  decided  not  to  tell 
him  who  you  are  until  he  gets  stronger." 

Ah!  Here  at  last  is  the  Jabbcrwock 
of  Girls'  Latin  in  which  we  are  sure  to 
discover  some  clever  work.  Yes,  our 
fondest  expectations  were  fulfilled  for 
we  find  "The  Wayside  Inn"  which  is  a 
story  about  the  Revolutionary  war.  A 
play,  "The  Minstrel",  should  receive 
laurels,  as  well  as  "With  Malice 
Toward  None."  It's  always  pleasant 
to  hear  nice  things  about  ourselves,  and 
so,  for  those  who  have  not  had  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  this  recent  issue  of  the 
Jabberwock,  we  quote: 

"The  November  issue  of  the  Clarion 
from  Jamaica  Plain  High  has  the  most 
effective  Thanksgiving  cover  that  we 
have  seen.  The  principal  figure  is  not 
a  turkey,  although  the  turkey  seems  to 
have  become  symbolical  of  Thanks- 
giving. This  cover  portrays  a  Puritan 
and  an  Indian  silhouetted  in  black 
against  a  background  of  orange.  This 
magazine  is  essentially  literary.  Some, 
in  criticising  it,  may  suggest  the  ad- 
dition of  a  joke  column  or  humorous 
notes.  But  humor  which  is  not  especially 
humorous  often  detracts  from  the  tone 
of  the  publication.  We  rather  like  the 
Clarion  as  it  is.  The  editorials,  essays 
and  stories  are  all  of  the  highest  quality. 
One  of  the  more  thoughtfully  written 
articles  is  "Silent  Music." 

Well,  smooth  sailing  'till  next  year. 

— Dorothy  F.  Sclircibcr  '36 


THE  SCHOOL  BOY'S 
PERFECT  DAY 

He  goes  to  school  at  9  A.M. 

His  Science  is  not  done 
And  when  he  gets  to  Science  class, 

It  has  yet  to  be  begun. 

He  sadly  tells  the  teacher 

And  is  much  taken  aback 
When  he  kindly  says,  "Forget  it," 

And  pats  him  on  the  back. 

When  he  tells  his  history  teacher 

He  forgot  his  locker  key. 
That  worthy  says,  "That's  O.  K.  son, 

I've  had  the  same  occur  to  me." 

Another  mentor  smiles  quite  broadly. 

When  he  hasn't  any  pen. 
And  with  a  laugh  he  tells  him  that 

It's  bound  to  happen  now  and  then. 

His  English  teacher  doesn't  call  him 
down 

Or  to  an  "E"  resort. 
When  he  hears  the  plaintive  wail  of: 

"I  forgot  my  Book  Report." 

And  when  the  afternoon  comes  'round 

And  he  reports  for  drill, 
Without  his  cap  or  coat 

His  luck  is  with  him  still; 

For  the  Captain  passes  stately  by 

And  doesn't  even  speak. 
But  the  boy  in  back,  without  his  hat. 

Gets  detention  for  a  week. 

The  bell  is  rung,  the  school's  dismissed 

And  all  the  boys  rush  out. 
But  this  boy's  dazed  and  wondering 

Just  what  it's  all  about. 

Then  suddenly  everythmg  is  clear, 

Skies  are  no  longer  grey 
For  at  last  he  knows  that  he's  been 

through 
A  Schoolboy's  Perfect  Day. 

— Leo  McGowan  '35 
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SOUTH  BOSTON  VS.  JAMAICA 

THE 

SCORE 

Luck  was  against  our  lads  again  today 

SO.  BOSTON 

ab. 

r.  h 

.  po.  a. 

e. 

when  Jamaica  was  on  the  short  end  of  a 

P.  Byrnes,  2b. 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

11  to  10  score.    Nine  Jamaica  errors  let 

Houghton,  c. 

6 

^ 

1 

10 

1 

0 

Southie  have  eight  unearned  runs  and 

Fitzgerald,  rf. ,  p. 

4 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

this,  needless  to  say,  was  the  difference 

Crookshank,  lb. 

4 

1 

1 

9 

0 

0 

between  victory  and  defeat.   Jack  Seery 

Troy,  ss. 

3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

started  for  Jamaica  and  should  have  won 

O'Mara,  cf. 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

holding  the  South  of  Boston  boys  to 

Paovidis,  If. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

two  hits  in  7/^  innings.   Johnny  Burke 

Hurney,  If. 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

finished  the  game  allowing  two  hits,  one 

Wright,  p.,  rf. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

a  homer  in  the  ninth. 

Illingtiwdrth,  3b. 

5 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Lefty  Wright  started  the  game  tor 

— 

Southie  and  was  knocked  from  the  box 

Totals 

38 

11 

4 

27 

2 

m  the  seventh,  but  returned  to  save  the 

day  when  he  shut  off  Jamaica's  bid  for 

JAMAICA 

ab. 

r.  h 

.  po. 

a. 

e. 

victory  in  the  last  half  of  the  ninth. 

Bagley,  If. 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

Two  Jamaica  errors  gave  Southie  a 

Lunn,  3b. 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

run  in  the  first,  two  errors  in  the  third 

J  L/ii  I  lof^i  I  ^  L.I . 

6 

1 

1 

5 

1 

0 

spelt  two  runs,  again  two  errors  in  the 

Brannelly,  ss. 

5 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

fifth  accounted  for  two  runs,  and  in  the 

Murphy  rf. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

eighth  Jamaica  again  erred  twice  which, 

Gismontie  rf. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

along  with  a  hit,  a  walk,  and  hit  batsman 

Barry,  rf. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

spelt  five  runs  for  Steve  White's  boys. 

O'Rourke,  lb. 

4 

2 

2 

6 

0 

2 

Due  to  the  stickwork  of  O'Rourke, 

Buccigross,  lb. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Bagley,  Brannelley,  and  Lunn,  Jamaica 

Ouil  lette,  2b. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

was  always  in  the  ball  game,  but  it  was 

Woodlock,  2b. 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

just  one  of  those  days  when  everything 

Pendergast,  c. 

4 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

goes  wrong  at  once.   For  instance,  in  the 

Seery,  p. 

4 

0 

2 

1 

6 

0 

last  of  the  ninth,  with  Burke  on  third 

Burke,  p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

and  Bagley  on  second,  Brannalley  hit  a 

ball  deep  into  centerfield  only  to  have 

Totals 

38 

10  13 

27 

13 

9 

O'Mara  go  back  to  the  fence  and  turn  in 

INNINGS  1 

2  3  4 

5  6 

7 

8  9 

the  best  catch  of  the  game  by  pulling 

SO.  BOSTON  1 

0  2  0 

2  0 

0 

5  1 

—11 

down  what  should  have  been  a  two  base 

JAMAICA  0 

0  1  1 

3  0 

4 

0  1 

10 

hit  and  two  ru^ns. 

Southie  scored  the  winning  run  in  the 

Rogers  15.    Struck  out- 

—by  Burke,  by 

ninth  on  a  home  run  by  Hurney.  Seery  4,  by  Rogers  6. 
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Two  base  hit — Lunn.  Home  run — 
Hurney.  First  base  on  balls — Off 
Wright  4  Off  Fitzgerald  6,  Off  Seery  5, 
off  Burke.  Struck  out— By  Wright  9, 
by  Seery  5,  by  Burke  1. 

HERE  AND  THERE 

Houghton's  hit  in  the  sixth  and 
Hurney 's  scratch  hit  in  the  eighth  were 
the  only  hits  off  Jack  Seery.  He  cer- 
tainly deserved  to  win  that  Southie 
game. 

With  five  left  handed  batters  in  the 
Southie  lineup,  they  looked  like  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  although  when  it 
came  to  fielding  and  base-running  Jam- 
aica closely  resembled  them. 

Today  was  the  first  time  this  year  chat 
Bagley,  Jamaica's  lead-oft'  man  failed  to 
get  on  the  first  time  up. 

Gar  Johnson  looked  very  good  in  cen- 
terfield  making  five  catches  and  cutting 
down  Houghton  when  he  tried  to  stretch 
his  hit  in  the  sixth. 

We  certainly  welcome  Mike  Bucci- 
gross,  Frank  Gismonde,  Howie  W^ood- 
lock  and  Frank  Eldridge  back  into  the 
line  up. 

Fare  thee  well  Southie  till  we  meet 
again. 

MEMORIAL  vs.  JAMAICA  PLAIN 

Jamaica  extended  its  losing  streak  to 
four  straight  by  going  down  to  Mem- 
orial by  the  tune  of  14  to  6.  Errors 
again  played  an  important  part  in  the 
loss,  as  did  the  lack  of  a  few  timely  hits. 

Brannelly,  with  two  hits,  and  Johnson, 
playing  a  truly  great  defensive  game, 
were  the  only  bright  spots  of  the  game, 
that  is,  from  our  point  of  view.  Rogers, 
Panton  and  Berman  starred  for  Mem- 
orial gathering  11  hits  between  them — 
almost  twice  as  many  as  Jamaica  got  all 
day. 


THE  SCORE 
MEMORIAL  ab.  bh.po.  a. 


Cohen,  rf. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Rudberg,  rf. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Mazon,  If. 

4 

1 

1 

0 

Sc'amella,  If. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Pellegrini,  ss. 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Panton,  3b. 

6 

3 

1 

2 

Grady,  cf. 

3 

0 

1 

1 

Croatie,  lb. 

3 

1 

11 

0 

Berman,  2b. 

5 

4 

1 

3 

Gross,  c. 

4 

2 

9 

0 

Rogers,  p. 

5 

4 

0 

1 

Totals 

39 

17 

27 

_ 
8 

JAMAICA 

ab. bh. 

DO. 

a  • 

Bablev  If 

4 

0 

2 

0 

R 1 IPPI  OTOtic;  If 

U  Ul^l.,  1 1  1             (  II. 

1 

0 

n 

0 

T  nnn 

4 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Johnson,  cf. 

3 

1 

4 

0 

Branncllv  ss. 

4 

2 

3 

0 

Rat-t-\7  rf 
J.  J  dllVf  11. 

3 

0 

0 

lVTiirr^n\7  rf 
ivi  uiL/iiy,  11. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

O'Rourke,  lb. 

3 

1 

10 

1 

Woodlock,  2b. 

2 

0 

1 

1 

ivi  iNan  a,  zd. 

1 

0 

u 

u 

Prend'st,  c. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Sullivan,  c. 

2 

1 

2 

0 

Burke,  p. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Seery,  p. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Kilroy, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eldridge,  p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fallon,  p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gismonde 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

33 

6 

27 

8 

INNINGS  123456789 
MEMORIAL    04020044  0—14 
JAMAICA        3  0  0  0  1  1  0  1  0—6 

Errors — Lunn,  O'Rourke,  Barry, 
Burke.  Two  base  hits — O'Rourke, 
Brannelly,  Berman,  Gross,  Johnson. 
Home  run — Panton.  First  base  on 
balls— Off   Burke  2,  off  Seery  2,  off 
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HERE  AND  THERE 

A  fire  in  a  nearby  house  caused  no 
little  excitement  before  the  game,  but 
alas  and  alack,  for  there  wasn't  any  fair 
maiden  to  rescue. 

In  this  game  the  dust  was  blowing  so 
hard  all  day  that  it  looked  like  a  Western 
dust  storm. 

"Buck"  Rogers  was  lucky  to  win,  for 
he  passed  no  less  than  15  batters.  That 
must  be  some  kind  of  a  record. 

Bring  on  English.  We  aren't  scared. 

ENGLISH  VS.  JAMAICA  PLAIN 

'Twas  a  dark  and  dreary  day  when  the 
Blue  and  Blue  aggregation  from  Dover 
Street  or  thereabouts  assembled  on 
Carolina  Avenue  to  engage  our  team  in 
the  great  American  game  of  Baseball, 
but  sad  to  relate,  the  score  was  18  to  5 
and  it  wasn't  in  our  favor. 

Gathering  5  runs  m  the  first  and  6  in 
the  second,  English  was  never  in  danger 
and  coasted  through  to  victory  without 
extending  themselves  further.  Jamaica's 
big  mnmg  was  the  second  where  they 
gathered  four  runs  but  after  that  they 
were  held  under  control  by  Capt.  Murray 
and  Bill  Fulton. 

Al  Munichello,  with  2  home  runs. 
Bullets  Falvey,  with  three  hits,  and  Red 
McPhail,  with  a  homer,  were  the  big 
guns  for  the  Blue  wave,  while  Muffins 
Brannelly,  Sparky  O'Rourke,  and 
Johnnie  Burke  led  the  lost  cause  in  bat- 
tmg  with  seven  hits  between  them. 

THE  SCORE 


JAMAICA 

ab. 

r. 

h.  po. 

a. 

e. 

Bagley,  If. 

3 

0 

1  2 

0 

0 

Gismondi,  If. 

1 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

Lunn,  3b. 

3 

1 

0  2 

1 

1 

Johnson,  cf. 

4 

1 

2  3 

1 

0 

Brannelly  ss. 

3 

1 

1  0 

2 

0 

Barry,  rf. 

2 

0 

0  1 

0 

1 

O'Rourke,  lb. 

4 

1 

3  7 

0 

0 

McNamara,  2b. 

3 

1 

0  2 

0 

0 

41 


Pendergast,  c. 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Sullivan,  c. 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Seery,  p. 

0 

U 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Fay,  p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*Ouillette 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burke,  p. 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Totals 

29 

5 

11 

21 

7 

2 

ENGLISH 

ab. 

r.  h. 

a. 

e. 

Cromwell,  2b. 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

Leahy,  ss. 

5 

4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Falvey,  3b. 

5 

3 

3 

1 

2 

0 

Munichello,  rf. 

4: 

3 

3 

9 

u 

n 
u 

Williams,  If. 

4 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Haynes,  lb. 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Barrett,  lb. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

McPhail,  cf. 

4 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Holland,  cf. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ahearn,  c. 

5 

2 

3 

6 

1 

0 

Murray,  p. 

4 

2 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Fulton,  p. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Totals 

43 

18 

21 

21 

13 

0 

*Batted  for  Fay  in 

4th. 

INNINGS 

1  2 

3  4 

5 

6  7 

ENGLISH 

5  6 

0  2 

3 

1  1 

—18 

JAMAICA 

0  4 

1  0 

0 

0  0 

5 

Two  base  hits— Burke  2,  O'Rourke, 
Falvey,  Leahy,  Murray,  Ahearn, 
McPhail.  Home  runs — Munichello  2, 
McPhail. 


HERE  AND  THERE 

English  sure  displayed  plenty  of  pow- 
er at  the  bat  gathering  21  hits. 

The  game  was  called  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  due  to  rain  or  darkness  or  some- 
thing. 

Bill  Lunn  meant  business  when  he 
came  home  in  the  third.  (Ask  Joe 
Ahearn)  That's  what  the  team  needs — 
more  fight  and  color. 

Gar  Johnson  is  by  far  the  best  de- 
fensive outfielder  to  patrol  the  outer 
garden  for  Jamaica  in  many  a  year.  He's 
no  weak  sister  with  the  stick  either. 

There  will  come  a  day. 
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